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Warring  candidates 
wreck  Blair  and 
Major’s  hopes  for 
speedy  shake-ups 
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PLANS  by  John  Major 
and  Tony  Blair  to 
sort  out  their  front- 
bench  teams  quickly 
in  readiness  for  the  next  elec- 
tion were  falling  apart  last 
nigfat,  as  MPs  and  ministers 
squabbled  over  issues  their 
leaders  would  rather  forget 
John  Major  faces  a larger 
reshuffle  than  he  wanted, 
thanks  to  the  decision  by  the 
Junior  Treasury  minister, 
David  Heathcoat-Amory,  to 
quit  over  his  refusal  to  say 
Britain  will  not  enter  a Euro- 
pean single  currency  during 
the  next  Parliament 
Tony  Blair’s  hopes  of  mak- 
ing the  shadow  cabinet  elec- 
tions a "non-event"  was  shat- 
tered by  rumblings  over 
policies  towards  strikes,  his 
plans  to  send  his  second  son 
to  a grant-maintained  school 
and  a real  choice  for  MPs 
between  Harriet  Harman,  the 
health  spokeswoman,  and 
Ann  CJwyd,  .the  combative 
Welsh  backbenclwr.  * 

Frantic  efforts  wrire  being 
made  yesterday  by  Conserva- 
tive whips  to  persuade  Mr 
Heathcoat-Amory  to  change 
his  mind,  but  since  he  had 
already  given  a least  a fort- 
night’s notice  that  he  wanted 
to  go,  he  was  said  to  be  hold- 
ing firm- 

One  colleague  said  last 
night:  "Since  he  doesn’t 
require  a ministerial  salary 
for  his  ego  or  his  bank  bal- 
ance, he  wont  be  changing 
his  mind.” 

His  decision  will  be  doubly 
embarrassing  for  John  Major, 
as  he  is  already  writing  a well 
thought  out  pamphlet  arguing 
the  case  against  a single 
European  currency,  which 
the  Treasury  would  have 
stopped  himpublishing. 

This  wimm  that  erven  after 


Germany’s  Telekom  team  lead  the  Tour  do  France  peloton  on  the  Champs  Elysdes  yesterday.  Bjame  Riis  of  Denmark  won  the  2328-mile  race.  Sport,  page  15 
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Major  meets  UDA  killer 


on 


DavM  8h»rack 
Ireland fiofreaponyleat 


JOHN  Major,  will 
today  shake  hands 
with  a - convicted 
double  murderer 
who  killed  a Cath- 
olic politician 
when  he  finally  breaks  his 
policy  of  avoiding  personal 
contact  with.  Northern  Ire- 
land representatives  who  are 
closely  linked  to  paramilitary 
organisations. 

Members  of  the  two  loyalist 
parties  which  have,  close 
links  with  the  outlawed 
Ulster  Defence  Association 
and  Ulster  Volunteer  Force 
will  be  welcomed  through  the 
door  of  Number  10  Downing' 
Street  — the  first  time  that 
they  have  been  granted  con- 
tact at  the  highest  level. 


The  Ulster  Democratic 
Party,  which  is  associated 
with  the  UDA,  will  be  repre- 
f sented  by  party  leader  Gary 
McMlchael  and  prisons 
spokesman  John  White  — 
both  of  whom  were  elected  in 
the  Northern  Ireland  Forum 
and  Talks  poll  on  May  30. 

Mr  White  received  a life 
sentence  for  the  murder  in 
June  1973  of  Paddy  Wilson,  a 
Stormont  SDLP  senator.  Mr 
Wilson  and  his  girlfriend, 
bene  Wilson,  were  stabbed  to 
death  in  what  was  described 
as  a frenzied  attack.'  Immedi- 
ately after  the  killings  a Bel- 
fast newspaper  was  contacted 
by,  a.  “Captain  Black”  of  the 
Ulster  Freedom  Hghtara  — 
tfce-UDAte  nom  de  guerre  — 
saying:  "We  have  just  killed 
senator  Wilson  and  a lady 
friend.”  • . . .. . 

" Mr  White  served  14  years 


for.  the  murders  and  is  out  of  | 
prison  on  a life  licence.  In  I 
May.  he  stood  In  the  Northern*  1 
Ireland  Forum  elections  and 
was  present  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  all-party  talks 
when  the  Irish  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Bruton,  pointedly 
referred  to  foe  murder  of  bis  j 
friend,  Mr  Wilson. 

“The  best  service  we  can 
render  to  foe  victims  of  foe 
conflict  is  to  tackle  the  causes 
in  such  a way  that  foe  night- 
mare of  violence  will  never 
return,”  Mr  Bruton  said. 

Mr  McMlchael's  father, 
John,  was  a noted  “hard 
man”,  a UDA  brigadier  who 
combined  paramllitarlsm 
with  politics  and  who  pro- 
duced a key  loyalist  blueprint 
for  solving  Northern  Ireland’s  : 
problems  called  “Common- 1 
sense”.  He  was  murdered  by  I 
foe  IRA  in  December  1909. 

Mr  McMlchael  said  he 
would  tell  Mr  Major  there 
was  a need  “to  put  foe  peace 
process  back  on  foe  rails”. 
“There’s  a need  to  crack 
down  on  foe  IRA  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  a return,  to 
republican  violence.” 

Mr  Major  will  also  meet 


John  White:  out  cm  licence 
after  14  years  in  prison 

David  Ervine  and  Hugh 
Smyth  of  the  Progressive 
Unionist  party,  which  has 
close  links  with  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force.  Mr  Ervine 
has  a conviction  for  posses- 
sion of  explosives  and  served 
11  years  in  a UVF  wing  of  foe 
Maze  prison.  - 
Mr  Major  has  held  to  a pol- 
icy of  not  meeting  Sinn  Fein’s 


-Gerry  Adams,  president  of 
the  political  wing  of  foe  IRA, 
even  when  he  was  warned 
privately  that  feilure  to  do  so 
was  contributing  to  foe  col- 
lapse of  the  IRA  ceasefire. 

He  la  now  meeting  loyalists 
at  a moment  when  their 
ceasefire  appears  to  be  at 
breaking  point,  with  the  un- 
claimed murder  of  a catholic 
taxi  driver,  serious  loyalist 
unrest  across  Northern  Ire- 
land involving  paramilitaries 
during  foe  Drumcree  crisis 
and  a hoax  bomb  alert  in  Dub- 
lin last  week. 

The  meeting  meant  there 
was  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
Mr  Major  not  to  meet  Mr  Ad- 
ams, said  Sinn  Fein  chairman 
Mitchell  McLaughlin. 

He  said:  "Sinn  Fein  has  no 
problem  with  John  Major 
meeting  representatives'  of 
any  political  party  but  tomor- 
row's meeting  highlights  once 
again  the  British  govern- 
ment's doable  standards.'’ 

He  added:  "Following  foe 
British  Government's  capitu- ; 
lation  to  foe  Unionist  revolt, 
nationalists  will  see  tomor- 1 
row's  meeting  as  further  evi- 1 
dancfi  of  foe  British  Govern- 


ment following  a"  Unionist 
agenda.  • 

"John  Major  now  has  no 
excuse  for  not  meeting  with 
Gerry  Adams  and  he  should 
do  so  immediately.'’ 

Downing  Street  immedi- 
ately ruled  that  out  ’"Hie 
Prime  Minister  has  been  see- 
ing the  leaders  of  a number  of 
parties  in  the  last  few  days 
and  it  is  in  that  context  that 
foe  meeting  is  taking  place,” 
a spokesman  said. 

Asked  why  Mr  Major  will 
not  meet  Mr  Adams  he  said: 
“The  loyalist  paramilitaries 
of  course  are  observing  a 
ceasefire.  There  will  be  no 
ministerial  meetings  with 
Sinn  Fein  at  foe  present  time 
because  there  is  no  [IRA] 
ceasefire." 

While  the  loyalist  parties 
and  Downing  Street  were  yes- 

1 terday  playing  down  foe  sig- 
nificance of  today's 
some  have  chosen  to  interpret 
it  as  a message  to  Sinn  Fein 
that  it  will  be  swiftly  wel- 
comed in  to  top-level  talks  if 
the  IRA  ceasefire  is  restored. 
"There’s  no  doubt  that  he’s 
taking  a political  risk,”  said 
one  senior  politician. 


the  reshuffle  is  over,  Mr 
Major  can  expect  a further 
backlash  over  Europe  when 
the  pamphlet  is  launched, 
possibly  at  foe  Tory  party 
conference  in  Bourn emeouth. 

Mr  Major  was  said  to  be 
looking  to  promote  David  Wil- 
letts, a junior  minister  in  the 
Cabinet  Office,  to  take  over 
from  him  rather  than  move 
him  to  transport  to  replace 
Stephen  Norris,  who  is  stand- 
ing down  at  the  next  election. 

Meanwhile  in  foe  shadow 
cabinet  elections,  MPs  .sup- 
porting Ann  Clwyd  were  plan- 
ning a military  exercise  to 
outwit  foe  Labour  whips,  who 
are  trying  to  ensure  that 
Harriet  Harman  keeps  her 
shadow  cabinet  seat  In  a 
letter  to  the  Guardian,  Ms 
Clwyd  says  she  wants  to  be 
Minister  for  Overseas  Devel- 
opment, in  keeping  with  her 
longstanding  campaigns  on 
behalf  of  foe  Kurds  and  foe 
East  Timorese. 

Ms  Hannan  is  campaigning 
on  her  record  in  fighting  the 
Tories  over  health,  securing 
the  minimum  wage  and 
destroying  foe  Tories'  record 
as  a tax-cutting  party. 

MPs  were  reminded  instead 
in  a TV  Interview  by  Diane 
Abbott,  Labour  MP  for  Stoke 
Newington,  that  Ms  Hannan 
had  been  “a  teeny  bit  arro- 
gant” about  sending  her  son 
to  a grammar  school. 

Earlier  Mr  Blair,  in  a inter- 
view with  the  Mail  on  Sun- 
day, had  disclosed  that  he 
would  like  to  send  his  13-year- 
old  son,  Nicky,  to  foe  Roman 
Catholic  comprehensive 
school,  the  Oratory,  to  join 
his  older  brother,  Euan.  “It 
obviously  makes  sense  for  the 
younger  boy  to  go  to  foe  same 
school  as  his  brother, 
although  we  haven't  finally 
decided  that,"  Mr  Blair  said. 

To  add  to  Labour’s  squab- 
bling Michael  Meacher, 
shadow  employment  spokes- 
man, defended  Labour  poli- 
cies over  strikes  when  he 
made  it  dear  the  party  would 
not  force  all  disputes  to  go  to 
arbritratlon  — after  David 
Blunkett,  education  spokes- 
man, had  said  foe  London 
Underground  workers  must 
go  to  binding  arbitration. 


British  holidaymakers  in  front 
line  as  ETA  escalates  bombings 


■ ■■ORLD  Service  jour- 
InF  nalists  last  night 
WW  accused  senior  man- 
agers of  suppressing  their 
reports  of  the  campaign 
against  the  BBC’s  controver- 
sial reorganisation.  Staff  said, 
at  least  three  news  items  on 
opposition  to  director-general 
John  Birt's  changes  -to  the 
World  Service  had  been  killed 

by  senior  editors.  -■  . 

They  claimed  there  had 
-been  a management  clamp- 
down  on  internal  dissent  and 
there  was  an  atmosphere  ora 
witch-hunt  at  the  World 
Service's  Bush  House  beaid- 
quartere,  central  London.  - 

Members  aT  foe  National 
Union  of  Journalists  have 
claimed  undue  pressure  is 
being  applied  to  stifle  repara 
of  the  campaign,  thereby  dam- 
aging the  World  Service's  rep*- 
tationfor  Impartial  reporting 


The  against  foe 

terangR*,  which  would  mean 
rn  'World  Serri^naws  de- 
partment merging,  with  the 
BBC’S  domestic  news-gather- 
ing operation,,  has  won  the 
support  of  nearly  240  MPs  apd 
loading  taterostional  figures. 

jndudlqgihe  exijad.spfritual 
leader,  foe  -Dalai  Lama,  for- 
mer Soviet  president  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  former  South: 


African  archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu. 

. But  a report,  foe 

strength  of  opposition,  pre- 
pared for  the  World  Service, 
was  killed  by  a senior  duty 
editor  with  the  explanation: 
."The  Dalai. Lama,  whatever 
Tifg  other  ^npuftpiiHwps,  la  not 
an  authoritative  source  of 
comment  about  matters 
affecting  foe  internal  organi- 
sation of  the  BBC,” 

Bob  Jobbina,  editor  of 
World  Service  news  and  cur- 
rent affairs,  told  staff  be 
would  not  tolerate  “sloppy  or 
funotional  reporting  or  use  of 
air-time  in' news  programmes 
tq  campaign  for  foe  BBC-” 

In  a memo,  he  den  Jed 
management  bad  tried  to 
minimise  coverage  of  foe 
ffjrmpttign  about  future  of 
fheWbrid  Service. 

Buj:  staff  claimed  two  other 
Stories  bad  also  beep  spiked 
— a political  correspondent’s 
report  cm  opposition  voiced  in 

tile  House  of  Lords  and  a 


report  on  a protest  by  the 
rhlpfa  of  Six.  leading  ’Rritifth 
charities. 

Pressure  on  the  BBC  to 
reconsider  has  grown.  Sir 
Christopher  Bland,  the  BBC's 
new  chairman,  baa  been  sum- 
moned by  Malcolm  Rifkind, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  to  ex- 
plain the  at  a meet- 

ing cm  Wednesday.  . 

Yesterday,  Mr  Birt  reiter- 
ated his  intention  to  press 
ahaari  He  SBid  on  Radio  VS 
Mediumwave:  "I  don’t  think 
repentance  is  called  for." 

Mr  Birt  said  the  biggest 
challenge  faced  was  a gap  in 
funding  — 210  million  over 
two  years  — because  of  For- 
eign Office  pent  cuts. 

One  of  his  arch  critics,  vet- 
eran foreign  correspondent 
Mark  Tufry,  returned  to  the 
attack  cm  Radio  5 Live’s  Spot- 
light, when  he  called  oh  Mr 
Rifkind  to  order  the  BBC  to 
consult 


Staff  dtaHMit,  pan*  a 


Adala  Qoaoh  In  Madrid 

SPANISH  police  yesterday 
deactivated  a bomb  at  a 
seaside  resort  as  the  Basque 
separatist  group.  ETA  esca- 
lated its  summer  terror  cam- 
paign at  the  weekend  with 
four  bombings  on  the  Costa 
Brava,  including  one  at  an 
airport  which  injured  85 
people,  mostly  British, 

The  bomb  defused  yester- 
day had  been  placed  in  the 
lavatory  of  a seaside  hotel  hi 
Salou.  The  police  evacuated 
500  guests,  most  of  them 
Dutch,  and  special  units 
scoured  beaches  for  more  de- 
vices along  the  ooast 
Many  of  the  24  British  tour- 
ists hurt  on  Saturday  evening 
when  a bomb  went  off  in  a 
rubbish  bln  in  the  departure 
lounge  of  Reus  airport,  near 
Tarragona,  ware  able  to  fly 
home  yesterday, 
Holidaymakers  returned  to 
Manchester  to  of  scream- 
ing cbttdrtyyi  and  panic. 

Alan  Conway,  aged  89,  from 
.Wigan,  said  he  and  his  family 
had  just  gone  through  pass-  j 


port  control- when  there  was  a 
shattering  bang. 

“There  was  smoke  every- 
where »»fl  gjaftft  flying,  and 
all  around  there  were  kids 
screaming,"  he  said.  "Then 
everybody  just  ran  to  got  out 
of  the  building.  There  were 
children  getting  lost  and  sepa- 
rated from  their  parents.” 

A woman  from  Yorkshire, 
who  asked  not  to  be  named, 
said  she  had  tended  to  two 
children  — a 13-year-old 
Spanish  girl  a six-year- 
old  London  boy  — who  were 
covered  with  blood  from  leg 
and  arm  wounds. 

’Tm  just  so  angry  that  chil- 
dren's lives  are  held  so  cheap 
by  fosse  people,”  the  woman 

galrf 

Those  returning  to  Bir- 
mingham told  similar  tales.. 
Andrew  Mumm,  aged  25,  from 
Worcestershire,  said:  “It  was 
a nightmare.  I saw  kids  with 
cuts  on  their  arms  and  feces.” 
Of  the  U people  who 
remained  in  hospital  yester- 
day, three  bad  serious  injn- 
Tum  to  page  8,  column  8 
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On  Eurostar,  there  are 

many  comfy  seats 


and 


toilets. 


My  research 


shows  that 
this  is  not 
true  of 

family  cars. 


eurostar. 

the  passenger  train 
from  the  centre  of  London  to  the  centre  of 
Paris  or  Brussels  in  just  over  3 hours. 


Europe  just  got  closer 

...so  don't  forget  your  passport! 
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Teepees  and  spacerock  in  middle  Engiana 


i 


The  Phoenix  festival  lacks  Glastonbury’s  carnival  of  windmills  and  exuberant  experiment  but  the  spirit  is  impossible  to  keep  down  when  the  s 

m.ntharali 


DIRTY  Davy  Long, 

who  lives  "here 
and  there"  having 
left  Prague  in 
March,  thought  it 
was  "like  an  army  camp  this 
year”.  Mel  Wootton.  of  Leeds, 
with  an  especially  apocalyptic 
Guns  *n’  Roses  tattoo  found  it 
"all  right,  bit  dozy”.  But  Pame- 
la Evans,  trainee  travel  agent 
from  Luton,  sunburnt  toa red 
cinder  and  having  her  hair 
braided,  declared  it  “the  best 
holiday  of  my  life",  with  an 
agreeable  giggle. 

Beneath  an  Impenitent  sun, 
the  Phoenix  Festival  at  Long 
Marston  air  strip  on  the  edge 
of  the  Cotswolds  carved  itself  a 
notch  in  the  middle  of  the  arc 
of  Britain's  summer  festival 
rounds. 

At  one  end  Is  wholesome 
“world"  music  at  Womad, 
where  people  brush  their 
teeth  and  you  can  take  the 


kids,  and  of  course  wonderful 

pre-industrial  Glastonbury  in 
the  verdant  (this  year  follow) 
vale  erf  Avalon,  where  ley  lines 

meet  and  teepees  assemble 
into  a small  metropolis.  At  the 
other  end  are  Reading  and 
Donington — the  fovourite 
beer-can  chunking.  MetaQica, 
piss-in-toe-other-geezer’s-  ‘ 
pocket  entertainment 

With  David  Bowie,  Neil 

Young,  the  Sex  Pistols  and 
hundreds  of  others,  Vince 
Power  of  the  now  extremely 
powerful  Mean  Fiddler  em- 
pire came  up  with  a reaction 
against  the  latter  at  least,  but 
without  the  Blake  ian  spirit  of 
the  former.  Phoenix  is  held  in 
the  middle  of  England,  where 
you  can  be  as  forthright  or  as 
conservative  as  you  choose. 

The  teepees  had  come  up 
from  Wales.  Not  the  mobile 
conurbation  on  the  Glaston- 
bury scale  but  a good  few,  stur- 
dily sewn  and  expertly  con- 
structed by  people  like  Libby 
and  Eugene  who  had  bound 
the  wooden  poles  that  reach 
out  from  their  home  towards 
the  infinite  skies  “In  15  min- 
utes if  yon  know  what  you're 
doing”,  said  Libby. 

These  are  glorious  con- 
structions, “from  the  Teepee 
Valley  in  Wales”,  added 
Libby.  “They  suss  you  out  for 
a few  days  before  theyTl  make ' 
it  for  you  to  make  sure  you're 
going  to  live  in  it,  not  going  to 
put  it  in  the  back  garden. 


A festival-goer  feeling  the  heat  is  carried  clear  of  the  crush  at  Phoenix 


The  five-a-side  “celebrity" 
soccer  was  not  of  the  same 
standard  as  most  erf the  music 
but  considerably  higher  than 
some.  The  Bristol-based  band 
Massive  Attack  established  its 
soccer  credentials  with  a 
credit  on  the  first  album  read- 
ing “Forza  Napoli  and  Bristol 
City". 

The  band  bad  played  one 


hurricane  of  a set  the  previous 
evening  and  now  they  were 
decked  out  in  special  "Mas- 
sive Attack  FC  Club”  kit  for  a 
test  of  sporting  mettle  at  circa 
90  degrees  fahrenheit  against 
K2c  magazine. 

“That  audience  was  happy, 
it  was  a good  gig,  but  now  for 
the  real  test  on  the  pitch,1' said 
the  puckish  Delge. 


The  heat  was  unrelenting:  0- 
0 at  half  time  with  oranges 
served  by  a tanned  blonde 
with  sunshades  qnd  a bare 
midriff  Delge  had  to  be  Bubsti- 
tutedfor  the  second  halt  And 
without  him  Massive  won  1-0. 
"First  ever  Massive  victory!” 
said  Delge. 

Shawn  O’Malley  and  his 
team  in  the  first  aid  tent  were 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMITH 

just  about  coping.  “It  wouldn’t 
be  right  to  say  we  had  no  drug 
cases,”  he  reported.  "And  we 
were  all  up  till  six  o’clock  this 
morning  because  of  some 
bloke  who  wanted  to  jump  off 
the  trapeze  wire.  We’re  going 
full  tUt" 

But  no  one  would  have  had 
it  any  other  way,  as  the  crash- 
ing guitars  from  one  stage 


merged  into  the  low,  elec- 
tronic  “spacerock  (tbafsthft 
aliens)  on  die  next  through  a 
pyrexia  of  very  un-English 
heat  • 

Phoenix  lacks  Glaston- 
bury’s carnival  of  windmills 
and  exuberant  experiment 
but  the  spirit  is  impossible  to 
keep  down  when  the  sun  is 
high. 

There  was  a vast  multi- 
coloured and  magnificent 

structure  on  the  side  of  a Tar- 
mac walkway:  a sort  of  bridge- 

rum-model  sailing  vessel 
made  of  wood,  silver  Christ- 
mas trees  and  sheet  metal  in- 
geniously cut  into  such  deco- 
rations as  cacti,  fish  skeletons 

and  ice  creams — and  to  top  it 
all  a gorilla  riding  a motor 
bike. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a 

week’s  loving  handiwork  by 
toe  Blagart  collective,  an  Itin- 
erant bunch  now  lunching  in 
the  shade  of  their  yellow  van. 

“frll  have  to  begone  by 
tomorrow  night,”  said  Simon 
Griffiths,  from  London.  “But 
actually  the  feet  that  it's 
ephemeral  is  rather  nice. 
Sometimes  we  bring  it  down 
in  a more  spectacular  fashion 
than  we  put  it  up — like  set  it 
on  fire." 

“Actually  I'm  quite  glad  to 

see  toe  back  erf  it.' ’ said  his 
colleague  Neil,  lookmgfor- 
ward  to  the  next  booking — a 
Guy  Fawkes  structure  in 
Bristol. 


Then  there  was  Hugh  Jart 
feeddit?) — a huge  mural  care- 
fhjjy  painted  by  the  festival 
audience  under  the  suPf£j!' 
sion  of  Chris  Robinson  and 

something  reass  ur- 

thing  and  does  not  have  ML  FC 
spla tied  thuggishly  across  it 
Above  the  painting,  look  mg 
down  over  the  whole  mdea, » 

an  eagle— with  every  feather 
made  of  pieces  of  beer  can 

^elSeiitwc.eoks 
ago,"  said  Chris.  "We  thought 
this  needed  something  special 
and  we  had  all  these  cans  and 
might  as  well  do  something 
with  them.  Trouble  is  we  ran 
out  of  cans  so  we  had  to  get 

more  beer  to  finish  it" 

The  eagle  stared  out  at  the 
crowds  over  Dave  Jones,  with 

his  spiky  punk  hair  cut.  cut- 
off T-shirt  kiltand  heavy 
boots,  painting:  “It’s  punk,  in- 
nit”  on  the  mural — here  for 
the  Pistols,  of  course.  But  lit- 
tle Dale  Aaron  Jones,  four, 
was  along  too. 

"It’s  all  a bit  middle  of  the 
road  here."  said  Dave.  "My 
personal  complaint  is  that 
there’s  not  enough  for  the  lit- 
tle kids  and  what  they  have 
got  doesn't  open  till 
12  o'clock.” 


Festival  special,  G2,  pages 
lOandll 


Andrew  Culf  reports  on  dissent  among  present  and  former  staff  at  the  restructuring  of  the  BBC  World  Service 


Dalai 

Lama 

report 

killed 


A STORY  filed  by  World 
Service  news  staff 
about  the  Dalai  La- 
ma's opposition  to  the 
restructuring  was  killed  by 
senior  BBC  management. 

In  an  explanatory  note 
from  a senior  duty  editor. 
World  Service  staff  were 
supplied  with  the  official 
BBC  line  that  the  Dalai 
Lama  was  not  an  authorita- 
tive figure  on  the  internal 
reorganisation  of  the  BBC. 

He  had  written  to  staff  to 
express  concern  at  the  '‘dis- 
membering of  the  World 
Service”.  He  wrote:  “If 
such  an  action  is  likely  to 
end  the  editorial  indepen- 
dence of  the  BBC  World 
Service  and  thus  its  impar- 
tial and  international  out- 
look. it  will  indeed  be  a 
great  pity.  The  BBC  World 
Service  is  not  only  a highly 
respected  voice  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  but  also  a 
source  of  inspiration  be- 
cause of  its  bold,  indepen- 
dent and  impartial  report- 
ing of  world  events  and 
issues.” 

He  added  that  the  only 
people  pleased  to  see  it  de- 
stroyed would  be  dictators 
and  authoritarian  regimes. 
For  their  citizens,  the  BBC 
was  a lifeline  to  freedom 
and  information. 

“I  am  appealing  to  the 
British  government,  the 
BBC  board  of  governors 
and  its  senior  management 
to  save  the  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice's distinct  and  indepen- 
dent entity.” 

The  report  filed  on  July  12 
by  a World  Service  journal- 
ist said:  “The  exiled  Tibetan 
leader,  the  Dalai  Lama,  has 
become  the  latest  foreign 
dignitary  to  express  concern 
about  the  restructuring 
plans  announced  by  the  BBC 
management  and  their  poss- 
ible impact  on  the  World 
Service.” 

It  reported  that  other 
prominent  figures,  includ- 
ing the  former  Archbishop 
of  Sonth  Africa  Desmond 
Tutu,  the  former  president 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  ex-Secre- 
tary  General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Sridath  Ram 
phaL  had  also  expressed 
concern. 

The  message  from  the 
senior  duty  editor  in  the 
newsroom  stated:  “The 
Dalai  Lama,  whatever  his 
other  qualifications,  is  not 
an  authoritative  source  of 
comment  about  matters  af- 
fecting the  internal  organi- 
sation of  the  BBC.” 


Your  views 

E-mail  your  views  or 
experiences  of  the  World 
Service  from  anywhere 
in  the  world  to 
savebushw  guardian.co.uk 
(BBC  employees  welcome). 

Readers  with  access  to 
the  Internet  can  browse 
through  Guardian  articles 
and  feedback  from  other 
readers  on  our  special 
Internet  site,  http:// 
www.giiardian.co.uk/ 
savebush/ 


The  Dalai  Lama:  joined  list  of  foreign  dignitaries  appealing  for  World  Service's  'distinct  and  independent  entity'  to  be  saved 


‘If  he  had  a bit  of  courage,  he  should  have  resigned’ 


TlHE  following  are  extracts 
from  the  World  Service  in- 
ternal computer  system,  con- 
taining staff  protests  about  the 
restructuring. 

“Management  are  hinting 
that  they  have  achieved  con- 
siderable successes  in  the  ne- 
gotiations !..  over  how  the 
Birt  changes  are  to  be  imple- 
mented. Any  such  successes 
. . . must  be  due  in  consider- 
able measure  to  the  fuss  gen- 
erated by  ordinary  members 
of  staff,  by  demonstrating, 
tying  flowers  to  the  gates  and 
lobbying  Parliament. 


“Robust  commissioning  by 
the  rump  World  Service  will 
ensure  that  it  will  continue  to 
get  the  news  service  it  does 
now  — separately  from  the 
domestic  services  which,  of 
course,  have  a different 
agenda. 

"There  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  will  be  a permanent  fea- 
ture, either.  We  are  already 
losing  our  separate  newsgath- 
ering operation  and  our  in- 
house  specialists  are  being 

pooled  elsewhere. 

"There  is  a long-term  aim 
(why  not  a ‘commitment'?)  to 
locate  the  World  Service  lan- 


guage services  on  one  site 
‘since  this  would  maximise 
the  advantages  to  us  all.  and 
we  will  begin  planning  for  it 
shortly'.  This  is  precisely  the 
issue  which  motivated  many 
members  of  staff  to  rally  out- 
side Bush  House  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  — the 
feeling  that  News  and  other 
English  language  staff  must 
at  all  costs  preserve  our  inti- 
mate and  personal  contact  . . 
with  our  colleagues  in  the 
language  services." 

— July  17 

"Sam  Younger  [managing 


director  of  the  World  Service] 
has  no  credibility.  If  he  had  a 
bit  of  courage  (and  honour  — 
but  this  is  not  management- 
speak)  he  should  have 
resigned.  One  day  we  shall 

remember " 

to  which  another  World  Ser- 
vice journalist  responded: 
“And  what  good  would  that 
have  achieved?  He’d  have 
been  replaced  immediately  by 
a Birt  flunkey,  and  any 
changes  would  happen  much 
quicker.  At  least  World  Ser- 
vice News  is  still  substan- 
tially in  one  piece.” 

— July  16 


‘I  will  not  tolerate  sloppy  or  emotional  reporting’ 


THE  following  is  an  ex- 
change of  leaked  memos 
between  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists  and  management 
at  Bush  House: 

Wednesday  July  18, 5.46am 
Memo  from  Peter  Watson, 
father  of  the  NUJ  chapel: 

“A  number  of  NUJ  mem- 
bers  have  complained  that 
their  normal  impartiality  has 
been  compromised  on  occa- 
sions by  management  efforts 
to  minimise  coverage  of  the 
proposed  changes  to  the 
World  Service. 


“Union  policy  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  a)  the  future  of 
an  institution  of  international 
repute;  b)  informing  our  lis- 
teners of  changes  that  might 
affect  them.  In  both  cases, 
with  any  organisation,  we 
would  give  fair  and  balanced 
coverage  to  the  developing 
events. 

"If  any  NUJ  or  Bectu 
[Broadcasting.  Entertainment 
Cinematograph  and  Theatre 
Union]  members  feel  that 
undue  pressue  is  being  ap- 
plied. please  notify  your  local 
officials  immediately." 


Wednesday  July  18, 8.54am 

Memo  from  Bob  Jobbins. 
editor  of  news  and  current 
affairs: 

■Tn  reply  to  a note  from  the 
NUJ:  There  have  been  no 
management  efforts  to  mini- 
mise coverage  of  toe  BBC 
restructuring  or  of  the  cam- 
paign about  the  future  of  the 
World  Service.  We  should 
continue  to  cover  events  in 
Britain,  including  those 
which  affect  the  BBC.  accord- 
ing to  our  normal  editorial 

standards. 

■ But  I will  not  tolerate 


sloppy  or  emotional  reporting, 
or  the  use  of  air-time  in  news 
programmes  to  campaign  for 
the  BBC  — we  resolutely  reject 
suggestions  that  we  should, 
campaign  for  anyone  else.  To 
do  so  on  our  own  behalf  causes 
serious  damage  to  our  reputa- 
tion for  impartiality, 

“In  addition,  there  have 
been  occasions  when  obvious 
inaccuracies  about  the  BBC 
have  been  broadcast:  again 
our  reputation  for  accuracy 
must  suffer  if  we  get  basic 
facts  about  our  own  organisa- 
tion wrong.” 


Lark  became  mission 
for  blase  interviewee 


My  World 
Service 


Michael  Moran 


THE  group  sitting  be- 
fore me  were  a rum- 
pled-looking  lot,  all 
mussed  hair  and  spec- 
tacles, and  at  the  apex  of  this 
otherwise  male  assemblage 
sat  a matronly-looking  wom- 
an in  a white  cardigan.  This 
was  Mary  Raise,  and  for  two 
years,  from  1993  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1995,  Mary  was  my 
boss  and  my  guide  to  the 
strange  culture  of  the  BBC 
World  Service. 

Mary  and  her  deputies  were 
to  decide  on  toe  fete  of  my 
application  for  the  job  of  US 
affairs  analyst.  It's  a job 
unique  to  the  BBC.  to  toe  best 
of  my  knowledge,  and  it  de- 
mands that  the  worker  be 
equal  parts  journalist, 
scholar,  and  frankly,  a bit  of  a 
bullshitter  as  well 
This  was  my  “board",  a 


Service 


BBC  convention  meant  to  be 
somewhat  daunting,  but  for 
me,  the  outsider,  a Yank  with 
an  Irish  passport,  it  was 
something  of  a lark. 

rd  already  been  offered  a 
job,  you  see.  at  CBS  radio  in 
New  York.  I’d  Just  spent  three 
years  traipsing  around  east- 
ern Europe  for  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  was  keen  on  get- 
ting my  family  back  home. 
Besides,  the  BBC  salary  on 
offer  was  £10,000  less  than  my 
previous  salary,  and  far  less 
than  CBS  was  offering. 


I arrived  for  that  board  con- 
vinced Td  turn  any  offer 
down,  and  yet  by  toe  time  it 
was  over.  I knew  I would 
never  be  able  to  say  no. 

Besides  toe  excitement  of 
the  job,  there  was  something 
palpably  different  about  these 
World  Service  people.  1 found 
an  unfashionable  Integrity 
and  a dedication  to  its  special 
mission,  both  qualities  the  do- 
mestic. BBCls  bean  counters 
have  never  been  able  to 
reckon  with.  That  to  me  was 
worth  £10,000. 

Sadly,  three  years  later.  I 
can't  say  I'd  make  the  same 
decision.  My  colleagues,  and 
by  this  I mean  the  journalists, 
producers,  and  other  radio 
professionals  at  Bush  House, 
still  get  my  complete  respect 
but  their  managers,  and  more 
importantly,  their  managers' 
managers  have  debased  the 
currency  of  the  World 
Service. 

Michael  Moran  has  just 
completed  three  years  as  the 
BBC  US  affairs  analyst.  He  is 
senior  foreign  correspondent 
of  MSNBC,  the  news  network 
launched  last  week  in  the  US. 
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Irish  police 
keep  out 
Britain’s 
mad  cows 
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David  Sharrock  on  a costly  operation  to 
keep  the  republic’s  beef  cattle  ‘clean’ 


AN  IRISH  policeman's 
lot  is  not  a happy  one. 
If  the  events  at  the 
Drumcree  Orange  pa- 
rade stretched  the  RUC  to  the 
limit,  just  think  of  the  secu- 
rity operation  immediately 
south  of  the  border  — - and  all 
in  the  name  of  stopping  a 
stray  cow  or  two  from  infil- 
trating the  republic’s  “clean 
beef"  industry. 

-Operation  Matador  is  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Garda  Siochana, 
with  an  additional  800  officers 
patrolling  Ireland’s  meander- 
ing border  at  a cost  of  £71.000 
a day  — which  would  total  £26 
million  for  every  year  of 
Europe's  ban  on  British  beef. 

Every  single  one  of  the  bor- 
der's 200  road  crossings  is 
manned  by  a Garda  check- 
point 24  hours  a day.  Ironi- 
cally, the  task  has  been  made 
all  the  more  budget-sapping, 
thanks  to  last  year's  12 
months  of  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland,  when  all  the  cross- 
ings which  were  cratered  dur- 
ing the  IRA  campaign  to 
remove  convenient  entry  and 
exit  points  for  paramilitaries 
were  repaired. 

To  add  to  the  republic's 
woes  this  weekend,  the  in- 
creased threat,  of  loyalist 
attacks  on  Dublin"  has  forced 


■< 
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police  chiefs  to  send  even 
more  armed  detectives  north. 
After  last  Thursday's  hoax 
bomb  alert  — which  cost 
businesses  an  estimated  £5 
million  for  an  afternoon  of 
transport  chaos  alone  — most 
of  the  border  checkpoints  ! 
were  upgraded  from  BSE  to 
armed  status. 

But . a Dublin  newspaper 
yesterday  reported  that  the 
| increased  security  profile 
watches  the  clock:  at  7pm  the 
extra  Garda  protection  which 
moved  in  four  days  ago  ends, 
because  the  overtime  pay- 
ments drain  on  the  farce's 
budget  is  simply  too  great 

The  situation  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “crazy"  by  the 
Irish  Farmers'  Association 
president  John  Donnelly, 
who  met  the  European  Union 
agriculture  commissioner, 
Franz  Fischler.  to  discuss  die 
BSE  crisis  in  Strasbourg  last 
week.  “Gardai  were  running 
through  briars  chasing  the 
smugglers,”  he  said. 

Mr  Fischler  is  considering 
the  implementation  of  a 
“passport1’  scheme  for  cows, 
to  enable  consumers  to  iden- 
tify the  beef  source.  This  will 
delight  farmers  whose  land 
actually  straddles  the  Irish 
border. 

Felix  McCaffrey  had  50  cif 
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An  Irish  soldier  guards  a herd  of  cattle  which  were  impounded  at  the  weekend  as  they  were  being  smuggled  from  Northern  Ireland  to  County  Cavan 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ALAN  LEWIS 


his  cows  seized  when  they  ac-  after  they  infringed  the  bor- 
cidentally  strolled  to  the  der  by  a few  yards,  and  then 


cide,”  said  Cllr  Raymond  I line.  How  are  cows  supposed  | In  Fermanagh.  Armagh  and 


McMahon. 


wrong  end  of  one  of  his  fields. 
“How  are  the  cows  supposed 
to  know  where  the  border  is?” 
Mr  McCaffrey  asked. 

Gardai  marched  his  cattle 


took  them  to  Monaghan  to  be 
destroyed. 

They  were  only  saved  by 
the  Intervention  of  a Sinn 
Fein  councillor.  “It's  having  a 


to  know  where  it  is?”  asked  Tyrone  — where  all  cattle 


George  McMeel,  another  MrMcMeeL  older  than  80  months  are  pro- 

farmer,  has  found  that  some  But  it's  no  surprise  that  less  hibited  from  entering  the  food 
of  his  cattle  have  been  left  scupulous  cattle-dealers  are  chain  — farmers  cannot  sell 
stranded  an  his  land  on  the  smuggling  herds  of  cattle  into  their  beef  to  anybody,  while 
southern  side  of  the  border,  the  republic.  Northern  calves  identical  cattle  across  the  bor- 


seven  miles  down  the  south-  terrible  effect  on  the  farmers,  even  though  he  lives  to  the  ] might  fetch  £50  — a fifth  of  der  in  the  republic  can  be  sold 


em  side  of  Bragan  mountain,  | some  have  been  close  to  sui- 1 north.  “It’s  only  an  imaginary  | their  value  in  the  south. 


for  £800  each. 


In  one  incident,  gardai 
were  invited  into  a border 
farmhouse  for  a reviving  cup 
of  tea.  While  the  police  were 
enjoying  the  hospitality, 
farmhands  were  driving  cat- 
tle across  the  border,  but 
were  intercepted  by  a second 
police  patroL 


Tantalising  hints  '‘Old 


II  b 1 1 


’ Dole  fit  to  serve  as  president  — «■— h|» 


Review 


Andrew  Clements' 

bhbgen  Cooper 
and  Joan  Rodgers 

Cheltenham  Festival  ■" 

NEW  works  have  been 
scattered  generously, 
through  this  year's 
Cheltenham  Festival,  which 
ended  last  night  The  final  pre- 
miere was  the  novelty  in  Imo- 
gen Cooper's  piano  recital  at 
the  Pittville  Rump  Room  on 
Saturday,  Thomas  AdOs* 
Traced  Overhead,  commis- 
sioned by  fhefe^valforthe  - ‘ 
occasion.  . ’ 

Adfes  has  been  one  of  the 
most  familiar  faces  in  Chelten- 
ham these  last  two  weeks,  ap- 
pearing as  an  accompanist 
and  pianist  in  a wide  variety 
of  chamber  programmes.  . 

His  expert  command  of  the 
■keyboard  informs-every  bar  of 
the  new, work,  whose  three 
linked  movements  lasting  just 
over  10  minutes  are  full  of  the 
most  subtle  harmonic  and  tex- 
tural effects  and  conjure  up  a 
world  of  fleeting  impressions 
. and  tantalising  expressive 
hints.  .. 

: The  title  is  mysterious;  the 
heading  of  each  of  the  move- 
ments —Sursam,  Aetheria. 
Chori — adds  to  the  sense  of  - 

some  undisclosed  subtext 
The  programme  note  offered 
no  clues,  while  there  Is  an 
"unplayed  melody”  threaded 
between  the  hues  of  the  ...  . 
second  section.  . . 

* Whatis  certain  is  the  dm- ; 
eulty  of  the  piano  writing  in  - 
■Raced  Overhead.  wh&h  -j;  ■ 


| makes  full  use  of  the  whole  . 
range  of  the  keyboard,  with 
sometimes  up  to  six  distinct 
musical  strands,  each  mi-  < 
hutely  detailed  on  its  own 
stave  with  its  own  dynamics, 
unravelling  at  the  same  time. 

. Yet  the  effect  never  seems 
ove^-complex  nor  salf-lndul- 
gentiy extravagant 

Imogen  Cooper's  perfor- 
mance, very  scrupulously  pre- 
pared, demonstrated  how  idi- 
omatic and  rewarding  a piece 
it  is. 

Her  recital  had  also  in- 
cluded an  intriguing  but  by  no 
means  definitive  account  of 
Schumann’s  Dayidsbflndler- 
tanze,  and  bringing  out  every 
single  detail  and  subtlety  in 
that  piano  writing  is  a task 
ahdahalf. 

There  had  been  more  Schu- 
mann to  begin  Joan  Rodgers' 
recital  with  the  pianist  Mal- 
colm Martineau  in  the  same 
hall  on  Saturdaymoming. 

•:  The  Op  39  Llederkrels  is  one 
song  eyrie  that  sounds  con- 
vincing from  a singer  of  either 
sex.  and  Rodgers'  perfor- 
mance.-  inward,  delicately 
coloured,  seemed  superbly 
right  •, 

' Her  programme  also  in- 
cluded four  early  songs  by  the 
festival's  artistic  director, 
Michael  Berkeley:  two  of 
them,  blamelessly  diatonic,  - 
were  composed  while  be  was  a 
student;  the  others  were  taken 
from  a slightly  later  Hardy 
cycle. 

The  main  influences-^-  Brit- 
ten and  the  English  pastoral- 
ists — are  the  expected  ones, 
though  in  the  second  of  the 
Hardy  settings  therewasa 
strange  eriio  of  Sondheim;  of 
all  people,  in  the  way  the 
phrases  unfold  the  text. 


Jonathan  Freedkmd 
in  Washington 

BOB  DOLE,  the  Republi- 
can presidential  candi- 
date, celebrates  his^ 
73rd  birthday  today  boasting 
that  he's  tanned,  fit  and  ready 
for  the  Oval  Office  but  lacing 
growing  concern  in  his  party 
that  he’s  too  old  for  the  job. 

In  an  attempt  to  reassure 
wavering  voters,  Mr  Dole 
yesterday  released  medical 1 
records  showing  him  in  strik-  j 
ingly  good  health.  He  also 
promised  to  submit  to  an  in- 
dependent panel  of  doctors  if 
doubts  surface  over  his  men- 
tal and  physical  capacities 
while  serving  as  president 


Bob  Dole:  butt  of  ageist  jokes 

Mr  Dole  — who  Is  seeking 
to  become  the  oldest  first- 
term  president  ever  elected  — 
was  declared  in  "tiptop 
shape”  by  Charles  Peck,  his 


personal  physician.  Dr  Peck 
said  he  was  at  the  near-ideal 
weight  of  1781b  for  his  age, 
does  not  have  high  blood  pres- 
sure. shows  no  signs  of  heart 
disease  and  has  a good  short- 
term memory.  • ■ ■ • 

“My  cholesterol  is  better 
! than  Clinton,”  Mr  Dole  said 
i yesterday,  noting  that  foe 
president  is  fatter  than  him. 
“My  weight  is  better  than 
Clinton.  My  blood  pressure  is 
better  than  Clinton.  But  Tm 
not  going  to  make  health  an 
issue  in  this  campaign.” 

The  fact  that  Mr  Dole  was 
compelled  to  release  such  per- 
sonal data  — . including  de- 1 
tails  of  past  surgery  for  pros- 1 
tate  cancer,  kidney  stones,  i 
two  polyps  in  his  colon  and  a I 


hernia  — illustrated  the 
depth  of  Republican  concern. 

Polls  show  one  in  three  vot- 
ers believe  Mr  Dole's  age 
makes  him  less  able  to  handle 
foe  presidency.  Tellingly,  that 
figure  rises  to  42  per  cent 
among  voters  over  65,  .who 
know  first-hand  foe  limita- 
tions of  age. 

Asked  which  words  best  de- 
scribe Mr  Dole,  foe  three 
most  frequent  answers  among 
voters  are  "old”,  "conserva- 
tive” and  "too  old”. 

His  seniority  has  made  him 
foe  target  of  a wave  of  ageist 
humour.  The  CBS  host,  David 
Letterman,  said  that  when.  Mr 
Dole  cleared  his  desk  at  foe 
senate  last  month  he  found 
quills  and  parchment. 


Mr  Dole  has  challenged  Mr 
Letterman  to  see  If  he  can 
maintain  his  punishing  pace. 

But  age  has  continued  to 
dog  him.  The  Republican 
challenger  has  been  hindered 
by  seeming  out  of  touch,  often 
conforming  to  the  stereotype 
of : the  grumpy  old  man.  He 
has  also  been  hurt  by  his  per- 
manent association  with  foe 
second  world  war,  when  a 
serious  wound  withered  his 
right  arm  and  left  him  with 
only  one  kidney. 

Some  Dole  aides  reportedly  i 
wanted  foe  candidate  to  play  i 
down  bis  birthday  today.  But 
the  Republican  has  insisted 
on  celebrating: 

ImHBokl  Hillary,  page  8 


Dubbed  Trainspotting  gathers  steam  in  US 


Ian  Katz  In  Haw  York 


TOM  CRUISE  and  Jim 
Carrey  will  not  be  run- 
ning for  cover  just  yet 
but  newcomer  Ewan  McGre- 
gor and  company  scored  a 
modest  triumph  when  Train- 
spotting opened  in  cinemas  in 
the  United  States  this 
weekend. 

Although  the  British  ‘ film 
earned  just  $90,000  (£60,000) 
on  the  Erst  night  of  its  release 
— a pittance  by  Hollywood 
standards  — it  posted  the 
highest  takings  per  screen,  a 
statistic  industry  insiders 
consider  an  important  indica- 
tor of  a production’s  ■ box- 
office  potential. 

Trainspotting  opened  at 
just  eight  cinemas  on  Friday 
night,  four  each  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  New  York.  The  Brit- 


ish film’s  US  distributor,  Mir- 
amax, hopes  to  build  a buzz 
around  it  and  then  to  expand 
its  distribution. 

But  despite  its  unexpected 
success  in  Britain  — Train- 
potting  was  the  second  high- 
est grossing  home-grown  film 
after  Four  Weddings  and  a 
Funeral  — industry  watchers 
are  doubtful  whether  Danny 
Boyle's  dark  production  will 
appeal  to  American  audiences 
more  accustomed  to  quaint 
period  pieces  from  across  foe 
Atlantic. 

Miramax  had  to  cut  two 
explicit  scenes  from  the  film 
because  its  parent  company, 
the  Walt  Disney  Corporation, 
does  not  allow  it  to  distribute 
films  with  adult-only  ratings. 

A sizeable'  portion  of  the 
film  was  also  redubbed  be- 
cause of  fears  that  US  viewers 
would  not  be  able  to  under - 


Spud  shoots  np  in  Trainspotting  photograph:  uam  longman 


stand  foe  characters'  heavy 
Edinburgh  accents. 


However,  foe  film  has  had  Beatles. 


Sick  Boy  and  Tommy  could 
become  as  papular  as  foe 


no  shortage  of  hyperbolic 
publicity..  Time  magazine 


Reviews  have  been  largely 
glowing.  The  Los  Angeles 


speculated  that  Renton  Times  found  Trainspotting 
(played  by  McGregor),  Spud,  “exuberant  and  pitiless,  pro- 


fane yet  eloquent,  flush  with- 
the  ability  to  create  laughter 
out  of  unspeakable  situa- 
tions''. The  New  York  Times 
worried  about  occasional  bad 
taste  but  wanned  to  the  film's 
“funny,  sharp,  well-played 
character"  and  "gleeful’’ 
directorial  style.  , 

Variety  dubbed  it  "a 

Clockwork  Orange  for  foe 1 

Nineties".  I 

Just  as  foe  cable  channel 
which  aired  Absolutely 
Fabulous  was  forced  to  pro- 
duce a glossary  explaining 
terms  such  as  “Harvey 
Nicks”,  Trainspotting's  argot 
of  "radge”.  “Badge”  and 
“swedge”  is  likely  to  bemuse 
American  audiences. 

The  title  of  foe  film  is  considr 
ered  something  of  a mystery  in 
the  US.  where  railway  stations 
are  free  of  men  in  anoraks  not- 
ing down  engine  numbers. 


more  resorts 
as  bombed 
Brits  recover 

continued  from  page  1 
ries,  although  all  are  out  of 
danger.  Nine  Spaniards  were 
also  injured. 

Among  those  badly  hurt 
were  a 10-year-old  boy.  Tom 
Mahony,  from  Dublin,  who 
suffered  a broken  leg  and  was 
yesterday  said  to  be  in  a seri- 
ous condition,  but  stabilising 
His  mother,  Winifred,  also  suf- 
fered leg  injuries. 

Two  women,  Karen  Kelly, 
aged  29,  from  Soufosea.  and 
Jean  Harms,  aged  60.  were 
recovering  from  surgery  yes- 
terday. Mary  Tucker,  aged  61, 
suffered  head  injuries  but  was 
moved  from  intensive  care 
into  a standard  ward. 

A Spanish  cleaner,  Isabel 
Montiel  Lorenzo.  46,  was 
nearest  to  the  rubbish  bin 
that  concealed  the  bomb,  and 
was  foe  most  seriously  hurt 
Spain's  interior  minister, 
Jaime  Mayor  Ore] a,  who  vis- 
ited foe  injured,  said  security 
in  resorts  would  be  stepped 
up  but  there  were  no  "miracle 
measures”  to  stop  terrorism. 

“We  must  not  give  way  to 
panic,”  he  said.  “That  is  pre- 
cisely what  ETA  wants.” 

Mr  Mayor  Oreja  said  foe 
attacks  were  almost  certainly 
the  work  of  a unit  which 
planted  small  bombs  in  Anda- 
lucia  earlier  this  month. 

Police  cleared  two  hotels  in 
Cambrils  and  Salou  on  Satur- 
day after  ETA  had  warned  of 
other  bombs  there. 

But  a telephone  call  giving 
notice  of  the  Reus  bomb  just 
minutes  before  it  went  off  left 
the  authorities  no  time  to 
evacuate  the  airport 
In  a separate  incident  yester- 
day, eight  grenades  exploded 
near  a civil  guard  barracks  in 
Ordiziaba.  Guipuzcoa. 
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Paymaster  General  set  to  take  honest  road  over  his  hatred  of  European  Union  as  fellow  sceptics  complain  P — ■ 

How  Europe  divides  Major’s  cabinet 


Heathcoat-Amory  likely  to  be 
thorn  in  Major’s  side  with  new 
freedom  to  promote  his  views 


David  Hendw 

AVID  Heathcoat- 
Amory.  expected 
to  quit  as  Paymas- 
ter General  today 
over  the  single 
currency  issue,  is  taking  the 
honest  road  in  expressing  his 
public  hatred  of  the  bureau- 
cratic European  Union  and 
all  its  works. 

His  stance  will  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  fellow  min- 
isters and  cabinet  colleagues 
who  are  determined  to  stay  in 
their  jobs  despite  sharing  his 
strong  beliefs.  Their  attitudes 
led  John  Major  to  call  three  — 
Michael  Howard,  Peter  Liiley 
and  Michael  Portillo  — bas- 
tards in  an  off  the  cuff  remark 
three  years  ago. 

While  Mr  Major  can  count 
on  the  support  of  most  of  his 
colleagues,  at  least  two  other 
cabinet  ministers  would  fall 
into  the  bastard  category  in 
being  determined  to  pull 
away  rather  than  integrate 
with  Europe. 

Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  is  seen  by  col- 
leagues as  moving  towards  a 
stronger  Eurosceptic  line, 
particularly  over  whether 
Britain  should  move  against 
further  integration.  He  is 
known  to  be  dose  to  the  free 
market  Adam  Smith  Institute, 
which  is  hostile  to  the  single 
currency.  William  Hague,  the 
Welsh  Secretary  and  a pro- 
tege of  Peter  Liiley,  is  taking 
a similar  line. 

Those  who  are  less  enthusi- 
astic indude  William  Walde- 
grave.  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  Viscount  Cran- 
borne.  Leader  of  the  Lords. 

Among  the  so-called  bas- 
tards. Mr  Portillo  has  sur- 
prised his  senior  civil  ser- 
vants by  being  a closet 
Europhile  over  co-operation 
with  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans. One  tap  civil  servant 
has  been  flabbergasted  by  his 
“two  faced"  attitude  — viru- 
lent against  Europe  at  the 
Tbry  party  conference,  fluent 
in  foreign  tongues  in  praising 
European  military  co-opera- 
tion when  be  is  abroad. 

John  Gummer’s  enthusi- 
asm, combined  with  his 


Why  will  single 
currency  be 
so  important? 


AlexBrumvner 

explains  what  the 
euro  means  for 
business,  Britain 
and  Europe 


1 ■ MELAT  is  the  single 

currency?  The  single 
■ ■ currency,  to  be  called 
the  euro,  will  be  the  legal 
tender  of  those  countries  that 
quality  to  join  the  European 
Monetary  Union  (EMU)  and 
decide  to  do  so  on  January  1, 
1999.  The  UK  will  almost  cer- 
tainly meet  all  the  condi- 
tions to  join.  But  as  a result  of 
the  deal  negotiated  by  John 
Major  at  Maastricht,  Britain 
(and  Denmark)  have  the 
choice  of  opting  out. 

Who  supports  the  single 
currency?  In  Britain  the 
single  currency  is  supported 


by  the  larger  part  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  banks, 
the  City  of  London,  and  the 
TUC:  Inside  the  Cabinet  the 
most  vociferous  advocate  is 
the  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  who  believes  that 
those  countries  outside  EMU 
will  be  second-class  economic 
citizens  of  Europe. 

Elsewhere  in  the  European 
Union.  Germany  is  fighting  to 
ensure  that  the  euro  is  at  least 
as  strong  a force  on  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  as  the 
mark.  France,  the  Benelux 
countries.  Ireland,  and  Italy 
(which  is  unlikely  to  qualify) 
are  all  keen  to  be  part  of  the 

currency  union. 

Why  does  British  business 
like  it?  Most  British  compa- 
nies have  had  enough  of  the 
currency  instability  that  for 
decades  has  interfered  with 
long-term  planning  and 
pricing  policy. 

For  an  airline,  like  British 
Airways,  the  euro  would  mean 


Europe:  Who  stands  where  in  the  cabinet 


attack  on  de-regulation  in 
Britain,  can  be  embarrassing 
for  Mr  Major  for  going  too  far 
in  support  of  Europe. 

Mr  Heathcoat-Amory  aged 
47,  a Scottish  landowner,  is  a 
nephew  of  Viscount  Amory,  a 
Tory  chancellor  under  Harold 
Macmillan.  He  can  be  assured 
of  a higher  profile  by  quitting. 

The  Conservative  MP  for 
Wells  has  always  been  on  the 
Tory  libertarian  right  He 
was  a regular  member  of  the 
No  Turning  Back  dining  club 
in  the  1980s  alongside  col- 
leagues destined  to  join  the 
Cabinet  including  Mr  For- 
syth and  Mr  Liiley. 

Mr  Major  would  have 
known  of  his  views -in  1984 
when  he  rebelled  against 
Lady  Thatcher's  European 
settlement  making  it  clear  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  deal 
which  brought  in  majority 
voting  on  key  Issues. 

Despite  his  rebellion.  Lady 
Thatcher  gave  him  his  first 
government  appointment  in 

| 1988  when  he  was  appointed. 

I an  assistant  Whip.  His  ap- 
pointment coincided  with  her 
deepening  scepticism  about 
Europe.  Before  that  he  was 
parliamentary  private  secre- 
tary to  Norman  Lament,  who 
is  now  a vociferous  nuisance 
to  John  Major's  leadership 
over  Europe,  and  has  made 
little  secret  of  his  views  that 
Britain  could  eventually 
leave  the  union. 

Mr  Heathcoat-Amory  has 
followed  a distinctly  right- 
wing  line  as  a junior  minis- 
ter, particularly  In  the  Trea- 
sury. As  Paymaster  General 
he  has  been  an  enthusiast  of  I 
plans  to  privatise  all  its  ser- 
vices. Before  that  he  sup- 
ported publicly  the  Treasury 
line  for  charges  for  NHS  ser- 
vices like  eye  tests  and  dental 
work. 

He  might  have  hoped  for  j 
higher  office  under  Mr  Major 
— Kenneth  Clarke  hinted  that 
he  offered  to  put  him  in 
charge  of  negotiating  the 
single  currency.  Resigning 
means  that  he  can  promote 
publicly  his  anti-European 
views  and  become  better 
known  than  if  he  stayed  as 
one  of  Mr  Major’s  80  junior 
ministers.  . ...  •* 
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Michael  Hesettlne  Kenneth  Ctarfea 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Chancellor 
Fuikxaly  Savagely 

pro- Europe  ■ pro-Europe 


John  Gummer  toLang  Mdeobn iBMjkI 

Environment  Secratary  President  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  Health  Secretary  wtqxn 

Embarrassingly  ' Board  of  Trade  Pro-Europe  Pro-Eurppe  rro-tww  ^ 

pro-Europe  Pro-Eorope  ’ -y:--’  '"V. 


Lord  Mackey  Wnttam  Wakigerave  Tony  Newton 

Lord  Chancellor  Chief  Secretary  . lord  President  of  Commons 

Not  really  Interested  Flaky  No  vtew,  slavish  toPM'6  whi 


Virginia  Bottotnley  yfcebuift  Cranbome 

Heritage  Secretary  t^sd^House  of  Lords  Asy^utfm^etary 


veiary  Lord  Pras/oam  ot  commons  nentage  t>ecrBary  . 

No  view,  slavish  to, PM's  whims  Doesn't  understand  It  MnA  .A  *&goo^»  Europe 
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Monetary  union  would  anger  David  Heathcote- Amory  (left)  bat  be  a boon  for  travellers  who  have  to  wrestle  .with  exchange  rates 


that  it  could  sell  euro-denomi- 
nated  tickets  in  all  EMU 
states,  and  no  longer  worry 
about  foreign  currency  losses. 
The  City  is  concerned  that,  if 
Britain  is  not  part  of  EMU. 
London  could  gradually  lose 
its  edge  as  Europe's  main  fi- 
nancial centre — and  there 
would  also  be  the  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  City  jobs. 

What  will  it  mean  for  the 
likes  of  yoa  and  me?  There 
will  be  no  rushing  down  to 
NatWest  or  Thomas  Cook  be- 
fore taking  the  Eurostar  to 
Paris  for  the  weekend  or  flying 
off  to  Cannes.  The  euro  ob- 
tained from  your  automatic 
teller  in  London  will  be  ac- 
cepted anywhere  in  the  EMU 


area  of  Europe.  There  will  be 
no  more  need  to  make  price 
comparisons  between  shoes 
in  Milan  and  those  in  London, 
or  a cup  of  coffee  in  Paris  or 
Birmingham. 

All  goods  across  Europe  will 
be  priced  in  the  euro  and  sala- 
ries from  Manchester  to  Ber- 
lin will  be  paid  in  euros. 

Coaid  it  save  me  some 
money?  Sure.  There  will  be  no 
more  payment  of  commission 
to  banks,  foreign  exchange 
dealers,  hotels  and  other 
intermediaries. 

If  the  market  works  prop- 
erly. it  may  even  mean  more 
direct  competition  among 
countries  for  accommodation 
and  other  services  as  they 


seek  to  attract  tourists  and  the 
business  traveller.  There 
could  be  common  postage- 
stamps  across  Europe,  and 
phone  boxes  and  video  games 
that  use  the  same  coinage. 
Will  not  this  mean  the  loss 
of  the  queen's  head  and  sov- 
ereignty? Not  necessarily.  It 
is  possible  that  a euro  printed 
and  issued  in  Britain  may 
be  able  to  retain  the  Queen’s 
head,  in  much  the  same  way 
as.  at  present  Scotland  or 
Northern  Ireland  has  its  own 
banknotes  in  the  UK.  Sover- 
eignty is  more  of  a state  of 
mind  than  an  economic  con- 
cept 

Advocates  of  the  euro  argue 
that  the  pound  is  not  worth 


saving  as  it  has  become  a sym- 
bol of  national  humiliation  as 
a result  of  repeated  devalua- 
tions since  the  second  world 
war.  The  last  such  loss  of 
value  was  in  September  1992. 
when  the  pound  was  forced 
out  of  the  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism and  tumbled  by  I7per 
cent  in  days. 

Who  will  be  in  charge  of  Hie 
euro?  A new  European  Sys- 
tem of  Central  Banks,  based  In 
Frankfurt  will  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  value  of  the  euro 
on  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets vis  a vis  other  currencies 
such  as  the  United  States  dol- 
lar and  the  Japanese  yen.  The 
Bank  of  England  will  be  part  of 
this  system  and  set  interest 


rates  in  conjunction  with 
other  members  of  EMU.  The 
Chancellor  will  have  less  con- 
trol over  monetary  policy. 
However,  tax  and  spending 
policy  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury. 

Why  it  so  many  Tories  op- 
pose the  euro?  They  allege  it 
is  part  of  a drift  towards  a 
European  superstate  that  will 
take  all  the  decisions  on  our 
behalf. 

Moreover,  the  apparent 
competitive  advantage  Brit- 
ain enjoys  through  operating 
a cheap  exchange  rate  policy 
could  be  undermined,  leading 
to  less  emphasis  on  growth 
and  more  on  countering 
inflation. 


Tory 

dining 

club 

‘corrupt’ 


Labour  last  night  de- 
manded an  Inland  Reve- 
nue inqnhT  and  a fiill • 
planation  from  the 

Government  of  the  thsdosure 

that  John  Major  ami  cabinet 
colleagues  were  being  hirea 
out  to  dine  with  wealthy  busi- 
ness people  in  return  for  do- 
nations off  up  to  £100,000  each 
to  the  Conservative  Party. 

Robin  Cook,  Labour’s  for- 
eign affeirs  spokesman,  said 
the  payments  amounted  to 
“corruptiOTi”,  following  the 
disclosure  that  one  of  the 
diners  has  been  shortlisted  in 
a consortium  bid  to  buy  Min- 
istry of  Defence  homes  being 
put  for  sale  by  Michael  Por- 
tillo, the  Defence  Secretary, 
for  £1-8  billion. 

David  Clark,  Labour’s  de- 
fence spokesman,  said  the  bid  , 
from  the  group  for  the  home 
must  be  withdrawn  immedi- 
ately. ‘"The  whole  business 
has  a flavour  of  Lloyd's 
George's  government  in  the 
1920s  when  honours  were  pot 
up  for  sale.”  he  said. 

The  comments  followed  the 
disclosure  in  yesterday's  Ob- 
server about  the  Premier 
Club,  a private  dining  club  set 
up  last  November.  In  a bro- 
chure the  patron  is  listed  as 
John  Major;  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney.  the  party  chairman,  is  its 
president;  John  Beckwith,  a 
property  developer,  is  the 
chairman;  its  membership 
secretary  is  Frances  Prenn; 
and  its  address  is  the  Smith 
Square  head  office  of  the  Con- 
servative Party. 

For  a £10,000  donation  ordi- 
nary members  can  have  sup- 
pers with  cabinet  ministers, 
and  recent  events  include  din- 
ners with  Michael  Heseltine, 
the  deputy  prime  minister, 
and  Roger  Freeman,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
For  £100,000,  “founder  mem- 
bers" are  invited  to  two  din- 
ners a year  with  Mr  Major. 

Labour  yesterday  seized  on 
the  taped  disclosure  by  Mrs 
Prenn  that  donations  could  be 
hidden  in  company  acmimtc 
under  pre-profit  expenditure. 
Political  donations  have  to  be 
declared  by  companies  anH 
cannot  be  offset  against  tax. 

Mr  Cook  said  yesterday:  “I 
shall  be  raising  this  immedi- 
ately with  the  inland  Reve- 
nue. There  should  be  a full 
investigation  into  the  tax 
returns  by  these  companies." 

Labour  was  also  planning 
to  challenge  the  link  between 
Mr  Beckwith's  chairmanship 
of  the  club  and  his  leading 
role  in  the  BHL  Consortium 
which  was  shortlisted  In  May 
for  the  MoD  homes  bid.  Mr 
Portillo  is  to  announce  the 
winning  bidder  next  month. 

Mr  Cook  said  he  would  de- 
mand a ftill  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding 
the  bid.  “This  is  the  most 
blatant  example  of  corruption 
m the  history  of  this  sleazy 
Government  There  seems  to 
be  a clear  conflict  of  interest” 

, T,he  Liberal  Democrat 
lrader  Paddy  Ashdown  has 
written  to  Mr  Major  about 
The  Observers  "deeply  dis- 
turbing’ report  and  has  de- 

uf."dedl  a Commons 
statement 

The  Conservative  Party 
would  not  comment  last  night 


Coach  crash  injures  14|^^Sig;p^^ed|Last  Mosquito  crashes 


John  Arfldge 

Fourteen  people  were 

in  hospital  last  night 
three  with  serious  inju- 
ries. after  a coach  carrying  52 
holidaymakers  plunged  down 
an  embankment  and  over- 
turned at  Balloch, 
Strathclyde. 

The  three  were  being 
treated  for  arm.  neck  and 
head  injuries  at  the  Southern 
General  hospital  in  Glasgow. 
The  arm  of  a man.  aged  76. 
was  severed.  His  wife,  who 
was  also  on  the  coach  but  not 
badly  hurt  was  at  his  bedside 
last  night. 

The  condition  of  three 
others  being  treated  for  arm 
and  head  injuries  at  the  Royal 
Alexandra  hospital.  Paisley, 
was  described  as  stable. 

Hie  remaining  passengers 
and  the  driver  were  treated 
for  fractures,  shock,  cuts  and 
bruises  in  Alexandria,  Strath- 
clyde. Eight  suffering  from 
cracked  ribs  were  detained 
overnight 

The  single-decker  Highland 
Heritage  coach  carrying  el- 
derly tourists  from  Northern 
Ireland  was  travelling  from 
Tyndrum  in  the  Highlands  to 
the  ferry  port  of  Stranraer 
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Rescue  teams  at  the  crash  scene  in  Balloch.  Strathclyde. 


when  it  left  the  A82  at  around 
9,30am.  No  other  vehicle  was 
involved. 

Firefighters  used  cutting 
equipment  to  free  five  passen- 
gers. and  air  ambulances  took 
the  most  seriously  injured  to 
hospital.  Police  said  most  pas- 
sengers were  wearing  seat- 
belts.  which  reduced  the  num 
ber  of  severe  injuries. 

Last  night  37  were  heading 


back  to  Belfast  on  a chartered 
coach.  Police  will  today  exam- 
ine the  badly  damaged  coach 
to  try  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
accident  and  will  interview 
the  driver. 

It  was  the  second  serious 
bus  crash  in  a week.  On 
Thursday  .TO  pupils  were  in- 
jured in  Cheshire.  15  seri- 
ously. when  their  double- 
decker  bus  struck  a bridge. 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 

A CANDLE  burns  in  the 
window  of  the  home  of 
the  Irish  president  for  all 
those  Irish  who  have  left  to 
seek  a living  abroad,  but  a 
spate  of  unwelcome  visitors 
threatens  to  snuff  out  the 

welcoming  message. 

President  Mary  Robinson 
j has  had  her  country’s  fam- 
I ous  hospitality  tested  to  the 
limit  by  having  personally 
to  evict  a man  fishing  In  the 
grounds  of  her  official 
residence. 

1 Andrew  Breslin.  IS.  is 
not  the  first  Dubliner  to 
penetrate  the  security  cor- 
don at  Aras  an  Uachtarain 
in  Phoenix  Park,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  Mrs 
Robinson  has  been  dis- 
tnrbed  is  causing  severe 
embarrassment  to  the 
Garda  Siochana. 

In  true  cheeky  chappie 
style.  Mr  Breslin  told  his 
story  of  the  one  that  nearly 
got  away  — himself  — until 
be  was  spotted  fishing  In 
Mrs  Robinson’s  pond  by  no 
less  a figure  than  the  presi- 
dent herself. 

-I  did  it  for  a bit  of  mad- 


ness,” said  the  former  muf- 
fin packer.  ‘T  knew  about 
the  little  lake  in  Aras  and  I 
heard  it  was  filled  with  fish 
— carp,  tench  and  roach  — 
bigger  than  I was  used  to 
catching  in  other  ponds  in 
Phoenix  Park.” 

He  scaled  a wall  and  pe- 
rimeter fence  and  fished 
undetected  for  three  hours. 
Next  day  he  returned  but 
was  spotted  by  a gardener. 

Mr  Breslin  returned  in 
the  evening  and  spent  an- 
other happy  three  hours 
with  rod  and  Line  before 
Mrs  Robinson  and  her  hus- 
band, Nick,  spotted  him. 

“1  said  to  her:  ‘I  apologise 
I for  fishing  in  your  pond.  Is 
it  alright  if  I go  out  by  the 
j City  Gate?1”  Mrs  Robinson 
| returned  an  icy  “certainly" 
and  escorted  him  to  the 
Garda  security  cabin. 

Mr  Breslin  attempted  to 
make  conversation.  ”1 
asked  for  permission  to  fish 
again,  and  she  said  ‘cer- 
tainly not.  these  are  private 
grounds’." 

Mr  Breslin  was  held  at 
the  focal  Garda  station  for  j 
two  hours,  during  which  he 
was  warned  he  was  the 
cause  of  a major  security 
alert,  bat  was  not  charged. 


Stuart  HBVIar 


A CHAPTER  of  aviation 
history  ended  in  trag- 
edy yesterday  when  the 
world's  last  airworthy  Mos- 
quito fighter-bomber  crashed 
during  an  air  display,  killing 
both  pilot  and  navigator. 

Hundreds  of  spectators  at 
the  Barton  Air  Show  in  Sal- 
ford, Greater  Manchester, 
watched  as  the  plane  went 
down  in  yroodland  a mile  west 
of  the  airfield. 

The  pilot  and  navigator, 
who  were  not  being  named 
until  next  of  kin  had  been  in- 
formed, were  found  dead  in 
the  cockpit. 

Clive  Heather,  Greater 
Manchester  ambulance  oper- 
ations manager  who  was  at 
the  air  show  to  provide  medi- 
cal assistance,  said:  “It  was 
going  through  an  obviously 
well-rehearsed  routine.  Then 
it  climbed  higher  and  higher 
towards  the  edge  of  the  air- 
field before  it  spiralled  round 
and  round. 

“ft  became  quite  obvious 
that  it  wasn't  going  to  come 
out  of  it.  We  heard  the  crash 
and  then  we  saw  the  smoke." 

Mr  Heather  and  his  team, 
which  Included  two  para- 
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The  Mosquito  minutes  before  the  fetal  ci^sh 

medic  units  and  an  emer-  Michael 
gency  fire  service  unit,  were  of  secretary 

first  at  the  scene  of  the  crash  which  ~^^ashire  Aero  Club 
in  dense  woodland  running  show  Vi5°£so£ed  air 

parallel  to  the  M62.  “We  saw  m^’^  0,0  Havilland 

debris  strewn  across  a potato  AetrS^  0Wne?  by  British 
field  and  the  woodland  on  examnWf  Tafihe  ^ flying 
fire."  Mr  Heather  he  saw.  The  *? taw.  ^ 

paramedic  crews  fought  vent«l  jel1 0n«foe  was  ire 
through  the  fire  to  reach  the  the  pi?ne  wa»  one 

cockpit.  The  bodies  were  39L  □ ° d s fastest,  ana  £ 
flown  by  RAF  helicopter  to  inundlr  2°SSed  ^ Atlantic 
Hope  Hospital,  Manchester.  a uttte  of67®11  — only 

Superintendent  Bill  Mor-  airUnpr^lo»er  modern 
rell.  of  Greater  Manchester  tirelv  ^ BuUt  almosten- 
Pblice,  said  the  cause  or  the  byR  30(1  Signed 

crash,  was  not  known.  Civil  ^l^^hop,  who  waSi* 
Aviation  Authority  invest  iga-  stuffcH  “ntours  of  a 

tors  were  on  their  way  to  the  playfS^S®’-  Mosquito 

scene  yesterday. 
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Cornish  town  mourns 
girl’s  murder  in  France 

Geoffrey  Gibbs  on  a community  reeling  from  a ‘heinous*  crime  that  turned  a school  trip  to  tragedy 

LOSS  *nd  Srief  Per*  bad  been  escorted  to  Cher- 

vadfid  Launceston  yes-  r 1||§  ^ I bourg  by  French  police  and 

terday,  as  residents  of  ggg  . , jK^wl  were  kept  away  from  other 

the  Cornish  town  tried  nasspnonr*  nn  th»  RriMam, 


art  - -- ‘^fractere  from  the  Australian  group  Strange  Field  on  four  metre  tall  poles  perform  the  Field 
outside  the  Royal  Festival  Hall,  London,  in  which  they  dance  and  twist  to  embrace  each  other  photo&uph;  martin  gooimn 


LOSS  and  grief  per- 
vaded Launceston  yes- 
terday, as  residents  of 
the  Cornish  town  tried 
to  come  to  terms  with  the 
murder  of  Caroline  Dickin- 
son, the  13-year-old  raped  and 
smothered  in  a youth  hostel 
dormitory  while  on  a school 
trip  to  France. 

As  people  gathered  in  the  I 
town's  churches  to  say 
special  prayers  for  Caroline 
and  her  family,  messages  left 
with  the  bouquets  beneath  a 
tree  on  Launceston  College 
i lawns  provided  a poignant 
reminder  of  the  qtziet  and 
gentle  child  who  set  off  for 
Pteine  Foug&res  in  Brittany 
only  a week  ago. 

“Caroline,  an  angel  lent  to 
us,  now  returned  to  Heaven." 
read  one.  A friend  called  Beth 
wrote  of  Caroline's  kindness 
and  said  she  had  left  a soft  toy 
because  she  knew  Caroline 
loved  cats.  '1  will  always  miss 
you  for  we  have  really  been 
best  friends."  she  wrote. 

Sombre  worshippers  spoke 
of  a feeling  of  devastation 
over  what  had  happened  to 
the  child  her  headteacher  de- 
scribed as  lovely,  hardwork- 
ing and  a credit  to  the  college. 

“I  know  other  people  who 
were  on  the  school  trip,"  said 
one  woman  visibly  shaking 
with  emotion.  "It  is  heinous.” 
The  congregation  inside  St 
Mary  Magadetene’s  in.  the 


A teddy  bear  tribute  at  Launceston  College  to  Caroline 


town  centre  had  heard  the 
Reverend  Tim  Newcombe 
speak  of  tbe  “fathomless 
grief1  off  Caroline's  family 
after  news  of  her  death  was 
broken  on  Thursday. 

The  priest,  who  has  spent 
much  of  the  intervening  time 
comforting  those  affected  by 
the  tragedy,  told  parishioners 
it  was  not  a time  for  offering 
cheap  solutions.  Instead,  he 
said,  they  should  open  them- 
selves in  prayer  to  God. 

It  was  a mood  repeated  at 
church  services  elsewhere  in 
Launceston  and  across  Corn- 
wall, where  congregations  ob- 
served a moment  of  silence 


for  Caroline  and  said  prayers 
for  her  and  her  family,  while 
Bags  on  Launceston's  Nor- 
man antf  other  build- 

ings flew  at  half  mast 

Speaking  earlier,  Mr  New- 
combe said  the  tightly-knit 
community  had  been  devas- 
tated by  the  tragedy.  **We  will 
all  give  all  the  support  and 
help  we  can  to  everyone  who 
is  directly  affected,"  he  said. 

Caroline's  classmates  ar- 
rived back  in  Launceston 
shortly  after  midnight  on  Sat- 
urday, having  been  delayed 
by  French  police  investiga- 
tions, and  were  reunited  with 
their  parents  in  private.  They 


had  been  escorted  to  Cher- 
bourg by  French  police  and 
were  kept  away  from  other 
passengers  on  the  Brittany 
Ferries  trip  to  Poole,  Dorset 

Caroline  was  raped  «nH 
murdered  as  she  slept  on  a 
mattress  on  the  floor  of  the 
hostel  room  she  was  sharing 
with  four  other  pupils. 

The  party  of  40  children  and 
five  adults  had  set  out  from 
Launceston  last  Sunday  on  a 
week-long  educational  visit 
arranged  to  give  the  13-  and 
14-year-olds  the  chance  to 
practise  their  French,  sample 
French  food  and  visit  Bayeux 
and  Mont  St  MicheL 

The  hostel,  chosen  because 
of  its  quiet  but  central  loca- 
tion, had  been  used  by  the 
1,200-strong  secondary  school 
for  its  annual  Activity  Week 
trips  for  the  past  three  years. 

Under  local  fire  safety  regu- 
lations it  was  kept  unlocked 
and  it  Is  thought  the  mur- 
derer may  have  entered  the 
building  In  the  early  hours  of 
Thursday  morning.  The 
nightwatchwoman  on  duty 
that  night  heard  nothing. 

French  police,  who  are 
reported  to  have  taken  DNA 
samples  from  the  male  pupils 
and  staff  in  the  party  as  part 
of  their  investigation,  have 
drawn  up  a photo-fit  image  of 
a bearded  man  which  they 
have  shown  in  local  door-to- 
door  inquiries. 


News  in  brief 


Warning  on 
‘rave’ drug 

DRUGS  sold  at  a rave  in  Bletchley,  Buckinghamshire,  attended 
■by  thousands  of  teenagers  were  mixed  with  a substance  that 
could  be  highly  dangerous,  police  said  warned  night  They 
urged  anyone  who  bought  amphetamines  at  the  party  to  seek 
medical  help  ifthey  felt  side  effects. 

Two  people  are  hi  hospital  after  takingthe  drug,  and  17  have 
been  arrested  on  drugs  and  robbery  charges.  More  than  30 
police  swooped  on  the  rave  at  Denbigh  leisure  complex  as  part 
ofOperation  Fandango  and  searched  some  revellers. 

Detective  Chief  Inspector  John  McIntyre  said  police  were 
informed  later  that  the  amphetamines  sold  to  some  people  had 
been  mixed  with  something  particularly  harmful  “inquiries 
into  who  the  supplier was  and  what  they  mixed  with  the 
amphetamines  are  continuing.  " 

Police  on  the  south  coast  issued  an  urgent  warning  to  party-' 
goers  from  Worthing  and  Arundel  in  Sussex  to  seek  medical 
help  if  they  felt  any  side  effects  of  taking  drugs. 


Elderly  ‘want  to  stayhome1 

ELDERLY  people  want  help  to  go  onliving  in  their  own  homes  - 
more  than  they  want  higher  pensions,  a survey  today  has  sug- 
gested- The  poll  of  1 ,228  clients  of  Anchor  Trust,  which  provides 
housing  and  care  far  older  people,  asked  which  issues  would  be 
likely  toaffect  their  vote  atthe  general  election. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  said  higher  state  pensions,  75  per  cent  said 
tax  cuts  for  older  people,  but  89  per  cent  picked  improved  local 
services  to  support  older  people  at  home.  - 

John  Belcher,  Anchor's  chief  executive, said  the  findings 
showed  that  the-debate  on  long-term  care  needed  to  be  approached 
from  a different  angle.  Whhe  politicians  focused  on  the  problems 
of  paying  for  residential  and  nursing  home  care,  older  people 
were  more  concerned  to  "remain  independent,  feel  Becure  and 
live  in  their  own  homes". — David  Brmdle 


Hospitals  waits  rise  again 

HOSPITAL  waiting  times  have  started  to  rise  again,  according  to 
a Labour  Party  survey  of  tbe  English  health  regions.  Those 
having  to  wait  longer  than  a year  far  treatment  increased  from 
below  4,000  to  more  than 7.000ftxanfl3e  endcf  March  to  the  end  cf 
May;  the  party  estimates. 

Minister  and  senior  NHS  officials  have  warned  that  waiting 
times  are  Likely  to  rise  this  year  because  cf  the  tight  financial 
position  of  health  authorities.  However,  the  trend  was  not  ex- 
pected to  show  so  soon. 

Labour's  estimate  Is  based  on  provisional  returns  from  five 
regions  and  partial  figures  from  scone  hospitals  In  tbe  other  three. 
Only  West  Midlands  shows  no  increase  in  long  waits,  preserving 
its  record  of  treating  all-patients  within  a year.  The  numbers 
having  to  waitmorethan  12  months  remamlow  relative  to  past 
trends;  Labour’s  estimated  end-of-May  total  af7.269  compares  . 
with to  2834  in  September  last  year  and  62,400  in  September  1994. 

Harriet  Hannan,  shadow  health  secretary,  said  the  renewed 
increase  in  Iongwaits  would  drive  people  into  the  private  health ' 
care  sector.  "More  andmore  people  are  already bring  farced  to  go 
private  as  they  cannot  bear the  pain  and  inconvtaiience  of  wait- 
ins."—  DautdBrtndle  ,.  . 


Unplanned  trip  for  landlord 

A piTRTflnrflordTecantiv  bad  to  make  an  unexpected  200-mite  - 
round  trip  after  failing  to  get  off  a train  in  time  when  he  was 
seeing  his  daughter  off.  Passengers  have  been  warned  that  new 
safety  doors  are  locked  centrally  by  drivers  and  cannot  be  qdt 
locked  by  platform  guards.  They  were  introduced  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  or  stepping  out  of  moving  trains. 

Chris  Owen,  aged  49,  of  the  Five  Bells  atUpweH,  Cambridge- 
shire; had  helped  his  daughter,  Laura,  on  to  an  Intercity  train  at 
Peterborough.  When  he  found  that  the  doors  hadJocked,  he  could, 
not  persuade  a guard  on  the  platform  to  get  them  opened.  Hie  had 
to  travel  to  York,  the  tram's  next  stop. 

The  rail  watchdog,  the  Central  Rail  Users  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. smd-reports  of  passengers  being  left  on  platforms  were 

increasing  “Our  advice  is:  if  you're  not  travelling  don’t  get  on  the 
train,"  a erWrocman  said.  “Passengers  wbo  are  struggling  should 
get  heft)  from  station  staff,  AiMiff  yraiVe  travelling  make  sure  you 


have  to  get  onwith  life/'  ■ < . , • 

r^ntain  Phillips,  a coach  far  the  American  equestnanteam. 

said' “ to  a sento  I was  ludky  because  I have  been  compmagwnn 

horses  for  25  veare  and  coaching  for  15.  My  reputenonfar  wnatl 
do  was  already  proven  ami  that  did  ndtehange,  divorce  or  not  But 

I am  not  really  to  the  business  cf  offering  advice  to  Diana.  I have 
not  sought  tobe  involved.’’  _ 
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picking  14. 44,  fi,  2?.  34  and  20.  A farther  13  will  receive  H6L736 
each  after  matching  five  balls  plus  the  bonus.  45. 
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Cover-up  claim  as  officials  stay  silont 


TWA  800:  caution 
whets  an  appetite 
for  conspiracy 


Jonathan  Froedland 
in  Washington 


Although  the 
enigma  of  TWA 
Flight  800  is  only 
five  days  old,  the 
lack  of  hard  evi- 
dence, the  American  news 
machine’s  hunger  for  fresh 
material  and  a national  pen- 
chant for  paranoia  have  made 
a veritable  industry  of  suspi- 
cion and  conspiracy  theory. 

Protests  from  grieving  rela- 
tives and  angry  political  lead- 
ers have  led  to  allegations 
that  the  government  is  hiding 
something  and  lent  credibil- 
ity to  a growing  range  of  ex- 
planations — some  cf  them 
outlandish — for  the  incident, 
in  which  230  people  died. 

Ron  Dwyer,  who  lost  his  11- 
year-old  daughter  Larkyn  in 
Wednesday’s  crash  ctff  Long 
Island,  told  reporters  yester- 
day: “I  believe  there  is 
enough  information  to  know 
what  happened. 

‘In  my  opinion,  informa- 
tion is  being  withheld  or  sup- 
pressed until  the  [Olympic] 


Speculation  about 
a cover-up  has 
been  further 
increased  by 
TWA’s  now 
notorious  16-hour 
delay  in  confirming 
who  was  on 
the  flight 


games  are  up  and  running  so 
that  the  terrorists  cant  claim 
victory." 

Sceptical  relatives  and 
others  believe  that  President 
Clinton’s  plea  for  caution  — 
he  urged  Americans  not  to 
jump  to  any  conclusions 
about  the  origins  of  the  trag- 
edy — was  motivated  less  by 
lade  of  information  than  polit- 
ical expediency.  They  note 
that  administration  officials 
have  uniformly  dismissed  or 
played  down  suggestions  of 
terrorist  involvement 

The  attorney-general,  Janet 
Reno,  said  the  claims  of  res- 
ponsibility received  so  far 

were  not  credible. 

The  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, Mike  McCurry,  de- 
scribed as  “hyperventilation” 
the  media’s  interest  in  a com- 
munique faxed  to  Al-Hayat,  a 
London-based  Arabic  news- 
paper, hours  before  the 
disaster. 

The  letter,  from  the  milt 
tant  Movement  for  Islamic 
Change  — the  group  which 
claimed  responsibility  for  the 
November  1995  killing  of  five 
Americans  in  Riyadh  — 
seemed  to  threaten  an  immi- 


nent act  of  violence  against 
the  United  States.  But  Mr 
McCurry  said  the  message 
was  no  different  from  the  con- 
stant drumbeat  of  threats 
from  militant  Islamic  groups 
which  appeared  almost  daily 
in  the  region,  and  could  also 
be  read  on  the  Internet 

Critics  hint  that  the  admin- 
istration is  playing  down  the 
possibility  cf  terror,  not  only 
because  of  the  political  cost 
but  also  because  officials  may 
have  something  to  hide.  Some 
speculate  that  TWA  Flight  800 
will  come  to  be  seen  as  a 
repeat  of  Pan  Am  Flight  I03*s 
crash  at  Lockerbie  in  1988, 
which  provoked  accusations 
that  warnings  were  not 
heeded. 

They  cite  mysterious 
reports  of  an  Arab  man 
linked  to  the  fundamentalist 
ffjghuHflh  group  apprehended 
on  Wednesday  at  Athens  air- 
port — where  the  flight  that 
became  TWA  800  originated. 

State  department  officiate 
insist  that  the  man  arrived 
after  the  TWA  jet  had  taken 

off  and  that  he  W3S  heading 

for  Beirut  In  that  case,  why 
did  the  Greek  authorities 
alert  US  officials?  Conspiracy 
theorists  suggest  that  the 
faxed  letter  and  the  Greek  epi- 
sode woe  signs  of  trouble 
which  were  ignored. 

Speculation  about  a cover- 
up  has  been  further  increased 
by  TWA’s  now  notorious  16- 
honr  delay  in  confirming  who 
was  on  the  flight. 

Most  blame  the  airline,  but 
others  were  intrigued  by  the 
its  dwhn  that  the  passenger 
list  was  withheld  because  the 
National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  insisted  on  hear- 
ing the  names  first 

“That  is  an  outright  lie,” 
said  the  NTSB’s  spokesman. 
Peter  Goelz-  But  TWA’S  claim 
has  fed  suspicion  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  deliberately  put- 
ting the  brakes  on  the  inquiry 
— even  leaving  local  pathoio- 
gtsts  to  handle  tho  huge  task 
of  body  identification  without 
federal  back-up. 

The  wildest  speculation 
centres  on  a Washington 
rumour  that  New  York  Air 
National  Guard  training  exer- 
cises were  taking  place  over 
Moriches  Bay.  Long  Island,  at 
the  exact  time  of  the  crash. 

An  aviation  expert  told  the 
Guardian  yesterday  that  fed- 
eral investigators  should  ex- 
amine whether  TWA  Flight 
800  was  accidentally  struck 
by  a flare  or  weapon  from  an 
Air  Guard  plane.  Such  an  oc- 
currence would  certainly  ex- 
plain a cover-up,  he  said. 

Another  theory  gained 
same  ground  yesterday  when 
federal  investigators  said 
they  were  leaving  open  the 
possibility  that  the  Boeing 
747-100  was  hit  by  a ground- 
launched  anti-aircraft  mis- 
sile. At  least  two  witnesses 
said  they  saw  an  upward 
streak  of  light  just  before  the 
plane  burst  into  flames. 

The  investigation  continues. 


Ian  Kata:  in  Hew  York 


Friends  ata  memorial  service  in  MontoorsviQe,  Pennsylvania,  remember  three  teenagers  who  died  in  the  crash 
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French  grieve  quietly  for  lost  compatriots 


Matthew  McAllester  reports  from  the 
town  of  Roubaix  on  a community  dealing 
with  the  death  of  a promising  young  son 


SLAMMING  his  ice 
hockey  stick  around  the 
flat  Michel  Breistroff 
used  to  make  So  much  noise 
as  a child  that  his  neighbours 
in  Roubaix  could  hear  the 
budding  star  through  the 
walls. 

‘1  used  to  hear  him  early  in 
the  morning.”  said  Michel 
Delporte.  who  lives  opposite. 
“He  was  always  very  keen  on 
sport,  like  the  rest  of  his 
family." . 

At  the  weekend,  there  was 
silence  at  the  family  home. 
Breistroff,  an  ice  hockey  star 
wbo  was  returning  from 
studying  at  Harvard,  died 
aged  25  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning when  TWA  Flight  800 
crashed.  His  parents  have 
flown  to  New  York,  where 
they  hope  to  recover  his  body. 


Grieving  with  them  was  the 
woman  who  only  last  week 
bad  accepted  bis  proposal  cf 
marriage.  “He  asked  me  to 
marry  him  just  before  he  got 
on  foe  plane.”  said  Heidi 
Snow,  aged  24,  clutching  h is 
photo.  “He  had  so  many 
dreams;  he  just  wanted  to  be 
happy.” 


The  silence  in  the  Roubaix 
flats  mirrored  foe  quiet  way 
the  French  are  grieving  for 
their  45  countrymen  who  died 
in  the  disaster.  Relatives  of 
foe  victims  are  crying  behind 
dosed  doors  or  sharing  their 
pain  with  American  parents 
at  the  Ramada  Inn  at  Kenne- 
dy Airport.  Those  uncon- 
nected to  the  dead  passengers, 
except  by  nationality  and  ge- 
ography. continue  with  their 
lives,  but  their  thoughts  and 
conversations  show  a preoc- 
cupation with  the  crash. 

•*We  ware  all  talking  about 


it  at  work  and  we  talked 
about  it  at  home,"  said  Jean- 
Jacques  Hinnebo.  aged  44. 
who  was  shopping  with  his 
two  sons  yesterday  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Roubaix.  a small  town 
in  northern  France. 

“This  is  very,  very  serious, 
and  it’s  causing  lots  of  worry. 
And  If  s even  more  serious  if 
it  turns  out  that  this  was 
something  that  someone  did 
on  purpose." 

Mr  Delporte  said  the  cause 
of  foe  crash  was  unimportant 
to  BreistrofFs  parents  and 
two  older  sisters.  What  mat- 


Reporters  'slipped  past  airport  security’ 


A FRENCH  radio  reporter 
said  yesterday  that  he 


and  a colleague  exposed 
gaps  in  security  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport  by 
slipping  past  guards  into  a 
departure  lounge  three 
days  after  the  TWA  jet  ex- 
ploded after  take-off 


“We  weren't  checked.  If 
we’d  been  carrying  a bomb, 
we  could  have  given  it  to  an 
accomplice  boarding  the 
plane,"  the  France  Info 
reporter  said. 

He  said  he  and  a reporter 
from  Radio  France  Interna- 
tionale, both  without  tick- 


ets, got  in  by  walking 
against 'the  flow  of  passen- 
gers leaving  the  terminal. 

They  eventually  reached 
gate  25  where  passengers' 
were  boarding  a flight  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  reporter 
said  they  took  photographs 
to  prove  iL  — Reuter, 


tered  was  losing  an  only  son 
and  brother,  a rising  star  in 
an  obviously  close  family 
with  a strong  sporting 
tradition.  • 

“His  grandfather  was  a 
very  well-known  basketball 
player  In  his  time,  and  his 
uncle  was  also  a famous 
rugby  player."  Delporte  said. 
“Michel  played  hockey  for 
years.  He  went  to  school  in 
Canada  when  be  was'  15  or  16. 
And  then,  of  course,  be 
gained  entry  to  this  very  pres- 
tigious college.  Harvard, 
where  he  continued  to  play.” 
Breistroff  was  returning  to 
France  to  play  in  pre-season 
games  with  foe  national  team. 
He  hoped  to  play  in  the  1998 
Winter  Olympics  in  Nagano. 
Japan. 

“It's  such  a catastrophe,  so 
awful,”  said  a woman  named 
Fatima,  who  declined  to  give 
her  last  name. 

“I  don’t  feel  sad  exactly  be- 
cause I didn't  know  the  young 
man.  but  inside,  I have  a bad 
feeling” — Newsday. 


NONE  of  the  bodies 
recovered  Jf°m 

last  week’s  TWA  disas- 
ter off  Long  Island  has  shown 
signs  that  they  died  as  a 
result  of  a bomb  blast,  Mid 
the  medical  examiner’s  office 
which  is  conducting  post  mor- 
tem examinations. 

Of  the  100  bodies  recovered, 
23  bad  been  identified,  Robert 
Bonatempi,  a spokesman  for 
foe  Suffolk  County  medical 
examiner,  said  yesterday. 
None  had  yet  provided  signif- 
icant clues.  _ 

'"The  body  acts  as  a trap  for 
projectiles  when  a bomb  ex- 
plodes and  we  have  not  yet 
seen  any  bodies  that  would 
indicate  that  there  was  a type 
of  bomb,”  Mr  Bonatempi  said. 

He  also  said  there  were  no 
beat  bums  to  suggest  a bomb 
exploded  on  the  plane. 

Crash  investigators  hoped 
yesterday  that  improving 
weather  might  allow  divers  to 
use  underwater  cameras  to 
examine  a large  object  they 
believe  may  be  the  fuselage  of 
foe  Boeing  747  which  plunged 
into  the  Atlantic  on 
Wednesday. 

Experts  are  reported  to  be 
perplexed  by  the  failure  of  in- 
vestigators to  pick  up  elec- 
tronic signals  from  the  air- 
craft's so-called  "black  box" 
recorders  on  foe  seabed. 

On  Saturday  investigators 
using  navy  sonar  equipment 
to  follow  a trail  of  wreckage 
did  locate  a 15ft-high  object 
120ft  down  off  eastern  Long 
Island. 

Yesterday,  conditions  im- 
proved and  officials  were 
hopeful  that  foe  recovery  of  a 
large  piece  of  wreckage,  possi- 
bly foe  aircraft's  fuselage, 
could  provide  clues  to  the  last 
moments  of  Flight  800. 

"If  we  have  a substantial 
piece  of  the  wreckage,  that’s 
what  we’ve  been  waiting  for.” 
said  Robert  Francis,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Meanwhile,  officials  sought 
to  placate  more  than  150  fam- 
ilies angered  by  delays  to  the 
search  and  the  apparent  lack 
of  urgency  by  pathologists  in 
identifying  their  relatives. 

New  York's  governor. 
George  Pataki,  ordered  five 
state  pathologists  to  help  foe 
medical  examiners  who  will 
now  work  round  the  clock  to 
identify  victims. 

Investigators  tried  to  show 
how  the  search  is  being  ham- 
pered by  flying  three  relatives 
over  the  crash  scene  on  Satur- 
day. Yesterday.  relatives 
attended  a memorial  service 
at  New  York’s  JFK  airport. 

FBI  agents,  meanwhile, 
were  flying  to  Athens  to  es- 
tablish whether  there  was  a 
security  breach  at  Hellenikon 
airport,  which  the  TWA  jet 
left  for  New  York  on  July  It. 


Nixon  reviled  Hillary  Clinton 
as  ‘an  ice-cold  piece  of  work’ 


A new  book  looks  at 
the  ex-president’s 
relationship  with 
the  White  House, 

Ian  Katz  in 

New  York  reports 


Richard  nixon 
considered  Bill  Clin- 
ton “a  coward  ' and  a 
fraud”  but  was  flattered 
when  the  younger  man 
sought  his  advice  and  ulti- 
mately became  an  improba- 
ble confidant  of  the  current 
president,  according  to  a 
new  book. 

Mr  Nixon  advised  Presi- 
dent Clinton  on  policy 
towards  Russia,  China  and 
Bosnia  and  reassured  him 
that  his  daily  White  House 
routine  was  not  that  differ- 
ent from  his  own,  claims 
the  book  by  Monica  Crow- 
ley, Mr  Nixon's  foreign  pol- 
icy assistant 
But  the  disgraced  former 
president  reviled  Hillary 
Clinton,  who  served  on  the 
committee  that  sought  to 
impeach  him  during  the 
Watergate  affair,  calling 
her  an  "ice-cold  . . . piece- 
of-work”  who  stayed  with 
her  philandering  husband 
because  she  craved  the 
power  of  the  White  House. 

In  an  adaptation  of  the 
book  Nixon  Off  The  Record 
published  by  the  New 
Yorker  this  week,  Ms  Crow- 
ley documents  the  unlikely 


Richard  Nixon,  left  found  the  younger  man  'poised’,  while 
Hill  Clinton  asked  his  predecessor's  advice  about  Russia 


relationship  between  the 
two  presidents  — separated 
by  age,  ideology  and  back- 
ground — based  on  notes  of 
her  conversations  with  Mr 
Nixon  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life. 

She  eteiwm  he  predicted 
that  Mr  Clinton  would  not 
be  damaged  by  revelations 
during  the  1992  campaign 
that  he  had  committed 
adultery.  “He  seems  too 
slippery  to  have  anything 
like  this  stick.”  he  told  her. 

But  Mr  Nixon  was  in- 
censed at  the  idea  that  a 
Vietnam  draft  dodger 
might  become  president. 
“He  was  no  conscientious 
objector;  he  was  a selfish, 
spoiled  brat.  He  made  my 
job  harder  and  be  sent  God 
knows  how  many  men  to 
their  deaths  In  his  place.” 


If  Mr  Clinton  was  elected, 
foe  former  president  told 
Ms  Crowley:  “I  will  know 
that  this  country  has 
finally  gone  to  hell.” 

Later,  when  Mr  Nixon 
heard  that  President  Clin- 
ton was  to  speak  at  the  new 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial, he  was  driven  close  to 
apoplexy:  "Clinton’  That 
makes  me  want  to  puke! 
His  demonstrations  pro- 
longed the  war.” 

But  the  former  presi- 
dent's animosity  towards 
President  Clinton  abated 
when  he  called  him  on 
March  2,  1993  following  a 
visit  by  Mr  Nixon  to  Russia. 

Hie  older  man  was  im- 
pressed by  President  Clin- 
ton’s respectful,  tone.  The 
president  asked  Mr  Nixon's 
advice  on  how  to  deal  with 


Boris  Yeltsin  and  fretted 
that  his  sweeping  defence 
cuts  might  be  too  deep. 

Mr  Nixon  told  Ms  Crow- 
ley afterwards  that  the  40- 
minute  call  was  better  than 
any  conversation  he  had 
had  with  Presidents  Bush 
or  Reagan.  "This  was  a dif- 
ferent cap  of  tea.  He  really 
let  his  hair  down.  This  guy 
does  a lot  of  thinking.” 

Later  that  month  Presi- 
dent Clinton  invited  Mr 
Nixon  to  the  White  House,  a 
move  which  was  seen  as  a 
milestone  in  the . political 

rehabilitation  of  the  former 
president,  forced  out  of 
office  under  threat  of  im- 
peachment in  1974. 

Mr  Nixon  and  President 
Clinton  drank  diet  Cokes 
together.Though  he  com- 
plained that  Hillary  was 
“ice-cold”  during  the  meet- 
ing, Mr  Nixon  was  im- 
pressed with  his  host.  “He 
was  poised,  intelligent, 
imaginative  and  self-confi- 
dent,” he  told  Ms  Crowley. 
"He’s  president  and  he 
knows  it-”  . 

But  the  former  President 
was  bitter  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Hillary  Clinton 
did  not  appear  to  be  paying 
a political  price  for 
Whitewater,  a scandal 
which  he  considered  as 
serious  as  the  one  that 
ended  his  own  presidency. 

“The  point  has  to  be 
made  that  unlike  this  situ- 
ation, no  one  ever  profited 
in  Watergate.  Here  yon 
have  financial  gain  and 
abuse  of  power  ...  ana 
nothing  is  done.” 


Adultery  no  bar  to  SPD  hopeful 


Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin 


FOUR  months  after  an  ac- 
rimonious marital  split 
threatened  to  end  his  po- 
litical career,  Lower  Saxony's 
premier,  Gerhard  Schroder, 
has  bounced  back. 

Senior  Social  Democrats 
said  yesterday  that  Mr 
Schroder,  aged  52,  is  foe  par- 
ty's only  hope  at  foe  next  gen- 
eral election  of  regaining 
power  the  party  has  not  held 
since  1983.  They  urged  mem- 
bers to  unite  behind  him  as 
the  challenger  to  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  in  foe  1998  polls. 

“The  closer  the  election  day 
approaches,  the  stronger  the 
pressure  within  the  party  will 
become.”  said  party  veteran 
Erwin  Horn.  “We  want  to 
win.  That  is  why  I believe  the 
SPD  will  have  to  choose 
Schroder.  He  is  simply  the 
strongest" 

The  Social  Democrats  con- 
tinue to  trail  Mr  Kohl’s  cen- 
tre-right  coalition,  despite  foe 
government’s  proposed  public 
spending  cuts  and  growing 
opposition  to  a single  Euro 


pean  currency.  Christian 
Democrats  now  make  no 
secret  of  their  expectation 
that  the  chancellor  will  stand 
fbr  election  again  in  1998. 
breaking  a promise  he  made 
to  voters  to  step  down  during 
this  term. 

The  government  has  long 
regarded  Mr  Schroder  as  its 
most  dangerous  adversary  be- 
cause he  campaigns  aggres- 
sively and  appeals  to  centre 
voters. 

But  some  commentators 
predicted  that,  after  Mr 
Schroder's  break-up  with  his 
popular  wife.  Hiltrud.  in 
March,  the  damage  to  his 
image  would  be  permanent 

German  journalists  aban- 
doned their  customary  discre- 
tion about  politicians’  private 
lives  when  Mrs  Schroder 
threw  out  her  husband  after 
he  admitted  an  affair  with  a 
woman  19  years  his  junior. 

But  he  has  remained  popu- 
lar, lagging  only  eight  points 
behind  Mr  Kohl  in  opinion 
polls,  compared  with  the  SPD 
chairman  Oskar  Lafontaine's 
IS- point  gap. 

Sir  SchrSder  is  now  so  con- 


fident the  public  has  forgiven 
him  that  he  posed  for  photog- 
raphers at  foe  weekend  with 
his  girlfriend.  32-year-old 
journalist  Doris  Kopf. 

Mr  Lafontaine  could  proba- 
bly secure  the  SPD  nomina- 
tion in  1998  but,  according  to 
a report  in  yesterday’s  Bild 
am  Sonntag  newspaper,  he 
has  told  colleagues  that  he 
will  make  way  for  Mr 
Schroder  if  his  own  chances 
do  not  improve. 

“We  can  only  win  the  next 
general  election  with  Gerhard 
Schroder,"  said  the  SPD’s 
Bundestag  deputy.  Brigitte 
Schulte.  “He  is  foe  best  and 
he  ought  to  stand,  Oskar  La- 
fontaine will  have  to  show  his 
stature  by  giving  way  to 
Schroder.” 

The  SPD  will  wait  to  choose 
its  candidate  for  chancellor 
until  April  1998,  two  months 
after  Lower  Saxony’s  state 
elections,  which  Mr  Schroder 
is  expected  to’  win  hand- 
somely. The  party  is  desper- 
ate for  a charismatic  figure  to 
lead  it  after  the  lacklustre 
performance  of  Rudolf 
Scharping  during  the  last 


[ general  election  campaign 
and  Mr  Lafontaine's  failure  to 
improve  the  SPD's  poll 
ratings. 

. parly  activists  dislike 

Mr  Schroder's  practice  of  an- 
nouncing policy  changes  dur- 
ing media  interviews  without 
consulting  colleagues.  But 
most  acknowledge  the  popu- 
larity of  his  non-ideological 
approach  to  economics  and 
robust  opposition  to  a single 
European  currency  if  it  dam- 
ages Germany’s  economic  in- 
terests. Mr  Schroder  was  the 
fort  senior  SPD  politician  to 
realise  that  the  public’s  reluc- 
tance to  give  up  foe  Deutsch- 
mark  could  be  a vote-winner 
finance  minister,  Theo 

Si1-8?1,  t0Jd  his  Bavaria? 

Christian  Social  Union  two 
***?  a6°  to  prepare  to  take 

2~,M^hlSder-  the  lib- 
Rtee  Democrat  leader. 
Gerhard,  admitted 

32??**  S31  a new  SPD 

Uader  could  transform  the 

unquestionably 
SSSjJ ?r  a modernised  SPD. 
^°ntaine  presents  an  SPD 
stuck  m foe  1970s,”  he  said 


Friday’s  main  stage  headliner,  Neil  Young,  was 
amazingly  lifelike  at  first,  but  quickly  got 
embroiled  in  endless  guitar  jams  that,  like  an  oil 
tanker  at  sea,  took  about  40  minutes  to  stop. 

Caroline  Sullivan 
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Tutsi  ‘deal’  on  expulsions 


WORLD  NEWS  7 

News  in  brief 

‘Instant’  HQ  for  UN 
peace  missions 


Chris  UcGreai  in  Kigali 


THE  United  Nation?. 

has  accused  the 
Tutsi-controlled 
governments  of  Bu- 
rundi  and  Rwanda 
or  couanorating  over  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  thousand*  of  R nan- 
dan  Hutu  refugees  front 
camps  m Burundi. 

As  the  farced  repatriations 
began.  Burundi's  army  said 
mat  more  than  300  Tutsi  chil- 
dren. women  and  men  had 
been  massacred  by  Hutu 
rebels  the  military  claims  are 
sheltering  in  refugee  camps. 

Since  Friday.  Burundi's  sol- 
diers have  been  forcing  about 
1.000  refugees  at  a time  on  to 
lorries,  some  commandeered 
from  the  UN.  They  have  then 
been  dumped  across  the  bor- 
der in  ■ Rwanda.  More  than 


4.000  jn.'Oplf  have  been  ex- 
pelled so  far  from  Kibezi  camp 
in  the  Ngozi  area  of  northern 
Burundi.  All  an?  Hutus  who 
fled  Rwanda  after  rhe  ;mti- 
Tutsi  geiKicide  two  years  ago. 

Yesterday.  the  army  moved 
into  a second  camp  at  Ru- 
vomo  a Tew  miles  away. 
About  7.000  people  had  al- 
ready fled  into  the  hills.  The 
UN  said  it  has  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  camp,  where  a sim- 
ilar number  of  people  are  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers. 

Burundi  insists  that  the 
refugees  are  returning  volun- 
tarily. But  the  UN  High  Com- 
missioner  for  Refugees 
fUNHC-Ri  described  the  repa- 
triations as  illegal  expulsions. 
A spokeswoman.  Christiane 
Berihiaunie.  accused  the  gov- 
ernments of  working 
together. 

"This  operation  is  clearly 


being  carried  out  in  collusion 
between  the  authorities  of  Bu- 
rundi and  Rwanda.  It  is  creat- 
ing a new  crisis,  and  it  is 
shamerul,"  she  saul. 

it  is  not  clear  if  Burundi's 
government  intends  to  expel 
all  05,000  Rwandan  refugees 
on  its  soil,  as  it  threatened  to 
twice  last  year  causing  tens  or 
thousands  of  Rwandan  Hutus 
to  march  towards  Tanzania. 
Then.  Burundi  allowed  the 
refugees  to  return  after  inter- 
national pressure  and  Tanza- 
nia's refusal  to  accept  them. 

But  this  time  the  Tutsi-dom- 
inated army  claims  the  camps 
are  protecting  Hutu  extremists 
from  both  countries  and  that 
they  are  responsible  for  a 
series  of  attacks  in  Burundi. 

The  latest  victims  were  sev- 
eral hundred  Tutsis  mur- 
dered on  Friday  after  they 
fled  Hutu  rebel  attacks  on 


ZAIRE  J 


their  homes  for  a camp  at 
Bungendana  in  the  central  Gi- 
tega  region.  Television  foot- 
age showed  dead  babies  and 
women  among  the  corpses  of 


many  men.  Most  appeared  to 
have  machete,  grenade  and 
bullet  wounds. 

Router  quoted  an  anony- 
mous Burundian  journalist 
who  said  he  had  counted  304 
bodies,  although  many  local 
journalists  are  partisan. 

The  military  blamed  the  kill- 
ings on  one  of  the  largest  Hutu 
rebel  groups,  the  Forces  for 
the  Defence  of  Democracy 
fFDD*.  The  FDD  blamed  the 
army. 

Whoever  was  responsible, 
the  attack  has  caused  the  vio- 
lence to  intensify:  the  death 
rate  has  doubled  since  the 
year's  start,  with  up  to  3,000 
people  killed  each  month. 

About  130.000  people  have 
died  in  the  three  years  since 
the  conflict  began  after  Bu- 
rundi's first  Hutu  president 
was  assassinated  by  Tutsi  sol- 
diers. Most  of  the  victims  are 


unarmed  civilians  murdered 
either  by  Hutu  rebels  or  the 
mainly  Tutsi  military-  The 
army  and  rebels  rarely  en 
gage  for  long. 

Efforts  by  the  former  Tanza- 
nian president  Julius  Nyerere 
to  mediate  have  failed  to  fend 
the  violence,  and  a plan  to  de- 
ploy a regional  peacekeeping 
force  in  Burundi  is  can  hold  as 
the  government  and  its  neigh 
bours  negotiate  the  terms. 

Rwandan  refugees  began  to 
be  expelled  after  a meeting  of 
the  two  governments  and  the 
UNHCR  on  Thursday. 
Rwandan  official  said  Burundi 
had  insisted  that  Kibezi  camp 
be  closed  immediately  and  die 
refugees  sent  to  less  volatile 
areas.  The  UNHCR  objected 
because  it  said  the  relocation 
site  had  insufficient  water. 


Rwanda  diary,  page  13 


King  of  Pop 
serves  up  Sun 
City  let-down 


Robyn  Green  in  Pretoria 
and  Michael  Hill  in  Sun  City 

Emerging  from  his 
official  residence  in 
Pretoria  on  to  a patio 
where  the  media  contin- 
gent was  waiting  at  the 
weekend.  Nelson  Mandela 
turned  to  Michael  Jackson 
and  said:  “I  can  see  who  is 
the  world  leader.  I have 
never  seen  so  many 
journalists.*' 

The  American  pop  star 
announced  he  was  compos- 
ing a song  about  South  Af- 
rica's prison  er-turned -pres- 
ident, adding:  “This  is  a 
wonderful,  lovely  man.  I 
love  Nelson  Mandela  very 
much." 

President  Mandela 
seemed  slightly  nonplussed 
by  his  Saturday  visitor, 
who  sported  rouged  cheeks, 
pink  Ups.  blue  eyeshadow, 
black  kohl  and  his  charac- 
teristic black  hat.  “There  is 
really  nothing  I have  to  say 
except  that  Michael  is  in 
the  country.  He  just  paid  a 
courtesy  visit." 

Jackson  and  his  entou- 
rage are  expected  to  leave 
South  Africa  today  after  a 
six-day  visit  daring  which 
his  every  footstep  has  been 
followed  by  a South  African 
media  that  seemed  far  more 
excited  than  the  star's  fans. 

Coverage  started  last 
Wednesday  when  a non- 
mob of  around  200  fans 
greeted  him  at  the  airport 
Television  viewers  have 
been  treated  to  pictures  of 
his  Thursday  night  visit  to 
President  Mandela's  sub- 
urban bouse.  It  was  the 
president's  78th  birthday 
but.  for  some  reason,  the 
only  professional  singer 
present  did  not  join  in  with 
Happy  Birthday.  I suppose 
you  have  to  pay  to  hear 
Michael  Jackson  sing. 

But  what  was  the  so- 
called  King  of  Pop  doing 
here?  A Friday  press  con- 


ference in  the  Sun  City 
resort  was  supposed  to 
clear  this  op.  Hundreds  of 
reporters,  most  having 
driven  for  two  hours  from 
Johannesburg,  turned  up. 

Speculation  suggested  he 
planned  to  bring  in  a 
Middle  Eastern  partner  to 
develop  a theme  park  in 
Sun  City*. 

Arriving  on  stage  with 
pancake  makeup  perfectly 
in  place.  Jackson  took  the 
microphone.  “First,  I 
would  like  to  say  some- 
thing sincerely  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  bow 
happy  I am  to  be  here  in 
South  Africa."  he  said.  He 
spoke  of  the  love  he  felt 


“These  sunglasses 
are  not  to  make  me 
look  cool,  they  are 
so  you  will  not  have 
to  see  my  tears* 


from  the  people.  “These 
sunglasses  are  not  to  make 
me  look  cool,  they  are  a fa- 
cade so  yon  will  not  have  to 
see  my  tears,"  he  said,  his 
voice  choking. 

He  said  he  was  sorry  he 
had  not  performed  in  the 
country  on  his  last  tour  but 
that  he  would  be  playing  in 
Cape  Town.  Durban  and  Jo- 
hannesburg in  January. 

And  that  was  that.  Jack- 
son  left  the  stage.  No  ques- 
tions. No  theme  park.  His 
promoter  was  left  to  read 
out  concert  dates. 

Not  that  the  media  was 
bothered.  In  the  time  it 
took  to  drive  back  to  Johan- 
nesburg, the  city's  after- 
noon daily  bad  hit  the 
streets.  Across  the  top  of  Its 
front  page,  a huge  headline 
screamed:  "Jacko  to  per- 
form in  three  SA  cities”.  — 
Renter  and  Baltimore  Sun. 


Michael  Jackson  embraces  Nelson  Mandela,  about  whom  he  says  he  has  written  a song 
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‘800  dead’  as  Tigers 
overwhelm  garrison 


Palestinian  police  kidnap 
brings  swift  Israeli  riposte 


* rm  unnea  ivauons  is  10  ger  a team  oi  military  ana  civilian 

experts  capable  of  setting  up  a Held  headquarters  within  hours 
of  a Security  Council  decision  to  intervene  in  a crisis.  The  idea, 
put  forward  last  week  by  a group  of  2A  countries  led  by  Canada 
and  the  Netherlands,  is  expected  to  be  approved  soon  by  the 
secretary-general.  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali. 

Hie  proposers  will  donate  the  services  of  about  21  military' 
officers  and  experts  in  relief  and  human  rights  missions,  from 
their  own  or  other  countries,  who  will  be  attached  to  the  UN 
peacekeeping  department  They  will  Geld  teams  aiming  to  set 
upa  rudimentary  mission  within  days,  ready  to  hand  over  to  a 
peacekeeping  force  as  soon  as  tt  arrives. 

The  idea  springs  from  two  years  of  discussion  on  how  the  UN 
can  respond  faster  to  regional  wars  and  other  disasters.  Peace- 
keeping forces  usually  take  weeks — or  months — to  organise. 
Mr  Boutros-Ghali  said  the  initiative  would  foster  a “culture  of 
prevention".  Even  if  it  was  not  used,  it  would  provide  a kind  of 
dissuasion.  But  it  was  also  necessary  to  mobilise  the  political 
will  of  member  states  to  act  quickly.  — New  York  Times. 


Swindled  property  restored 

THE  authorities  in  Beijing  have  recovered  116  residences  ille- 
gally obtained  by  the  deputy  mayor  Wang  Baosen,  who  killed 
himself  last  year  when  he  discovered  be  was  under  investigation 
for  corruption,  the  Chinese  media  reported.  The  Beijing  Daily 
said  recoverd  property  had  been  allocated  to  76  people  with 
housing  needs,  including  model  workers  and  retired  officials. 

The  investigation  of  his  crimes  began  a drive  against  corrup- 
tion in  which  the  city’s  Communist  Party  chief.  Chen  Xitong,  was 
sacked  and  18  officials  are  to  be  tried  for  misappropriatin  g up  to 
£1.4  billion.  It  is  not  known  what  action  is  to  be  taken  against  Mr 
Chen,  who  was  accused  to  failing  to  prevent  Wang  embezzling 
£22.5  million.  — Agencies,  Beijing. 


Russians  step  up  assault 

RUSSIAN  troops  backed  by  planes  and  artillery  continued  their 
assault  yesterday  on  the  southern  Chechen  village  of  Boreoi, 
which  the  army  described  as  a well-fortified  rebel  base  occupied 
by  up  to 300  separatist  guerrillas.  The  attack,  which  began  on 
Saturday,  breaches  a ceasefire  and  the  Russian  parliament’s  call 
on  Friday  for  an  end  to  the  violence. 

A rebel  spokesman,  Movladi  Udugov,  denied  that  the  village 
was  a base  and  said  it  was  defended  by  about  150  civilians.  He  said 
five  Chechens  bad  been  killed  and  18  wounded,  and  more  than  150 
Russian  soldiers  had  been  killed.  A Russian  military  spokesman, 
Igor  Melnikov,  said  60  rebels  had  been  killed  for  the  loss  of  four 
Russian  troops  killed  and  four  wounded. 

NearBachi  Yurt  east  cf  the  Chechen  capital  Grozny,  five 
Russians  died  on  Saturday  when  a mine  blew  up  tbelr  armoured 
vehicle,  Itar-Tass  reported.  — Reuter,  Moscow. 


Arms  race  rejected 

ARGENTINA  has  urged  the  United  States  government  not  to  lift 
its  ban  on  the  sate  of  hi-tech  weapons  to  Latin  America,  saying  it 
does  not  want  to  get  into  an  arms  race  with  Brazil  and  Chile, 
particularly  at  a time  when  Buenos  Aires  has  drastically  reduced 
its  military  spending. 

It  also  argues  that  its  two  neighbours,  who  are  interested  in 
buying  advanced  filter  planes,  do  not  have  full  civilian  control 
over  their  armed  forces.  Letting  them  have  advanced  weapons 
could  have  major  consequences  for  the  region,"  said  Enrique  de 
la  Torre,  director  of  international  security  in  the  Argentine 
foreign  ministry. 

President  Bill  Clinton  has  been  urged  by  his  defence  secretary, 
William  Perry,  and  the  arms  industry  to  consider  easing  the  ban, 
imposed  in  the  early  1970s,  on  grounds  that  it  is  no  longer 
warranted  now  that  democracy  has  spread  to  every  country  in  the 
region  except  Cuba.  They  say  it  is  giving  an  advantage  to  foreign 
manufacturers.  —Neiv  York  Times.  Buenos  Aires 


Second  German  camp  attack 

YOUTHS  armed  with  baseball  bats,  iron  bars  and  wooden  clubs 
attacked  campers  outside  Magdeburg,  eastern  Germany,  yester- 
day, mirroring  an  incident  in  Mecklenburg-Vorpommern  the 
previous  weekend  by  youths  believed  to  be  neo-Nazi  supporters. 

The  German  police  said  the  gang  of  about  15  youths  injured  five 
campers  from  Berlin.  They  were  being  treated  in  hospital,  two  of 
them  for  head  wounds.  The  police  detained  four  suspects. 

In  the  previous  incident  about  50  youths  attacked  several 
families  on  a campsite  in  Germany's  poorest  state.  The  Mecklen- 
burg-Vorpommern regional  assembly  is  due  to  meet  today  to 
discuss  the  implications  of  the  attack  for  the  region ’s  attempts  to 
boost  tourism.  — Reuter.  Berlin. 


Ankara  clings  to  N Cyprus 

TURKEY’S  prime  minister.  Necmettin  Erbakan,  assured  the  self- 
declared  Turkish  Cypriot  state  on  Saturday  cf  Ankara’s  contin- 
ued support,  amid  signs  of  progress  to  wards  solving  the  problems 
cf  the  divided  island.  *1  came  to  show  you  that  the  motherland 
Turkey  Is  always  by  your  side,”  he  told  cheering  crowds  in 
Nicosia  ata  ceremony  marking  the  anniversary  of  the  1974 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

On  tile  other  side  of  the  Green  Line  which  divides  Nicosia  and 
the  island  between  Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots,  the  president  of 
Cyprus.  Glafcos  Clerldes,  called  on  Turkey  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
to  compromise  and  enter  talks. 

Our  side  is  ready  to  negotiate  with  courage,  as  it  has  shown  in 
the  past,  if  it  is  proven  that  the  Turkish  side  is  ready  for  a logical 
and  viable  compromise/’  be  was  due  to  say  in  a televised 
address.  —Reuter,  Nicosia. 


Azeri  cabinet  overhauled 


Flora  Botsfonf  hi  Colombo 


FIVE  days' after  a Tamil 
Tiger  assault  on  Mullai- 
tivu  military  base  In  the 
north-east  Sri  Lankan  offi- 
cials are  privately  admitting 
that  it  could  be  the  govern- 
ment's most  serious  military 
defeat  since  the  Pooneryn  de- 
bacle in  1993,  when  700  sol- 
diers were  killed  defending  a 
garrison. 

Publicly,  the  authorities  ad- 
mit that  up  to  300  have  died 
and  200  have  been  wounded, 
of  a defending  force  of  1,000. 
The  Tamil  Tigers  say  they 
have  killed  800  and  lost  120. 

There  is  no  communication 
with  the  Mullaitivu  base,  but 
the  obviously  heavy  losses 
have  stunned  and  demoral- 
ised the  armed  forces. 

According  to  unofficial 
reports,  the  bodies  of  several 
hundred  soldiers  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  next  few  days. 


Logistical  problems  are  ham- 
pering efforts  to  move  the 
dead.  Red  Cross  officials  say. 

Attempts  to  fly  in  reinforce- 
ments and  land  troops  by  sea 
have  been  hampered  by 
heavy  rebel  attacks.  Yester- 
day navy  landing  craft 
brought  in  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers who  created  a beach- 
head a mile  from  the  base,  the 
military  said. 

But  one  of  their  first  jobs 
was  to  evacuate  commandos 
injured  on  previous  missions 
to  rescue  their  colleagues  at 
Muliaittivu- 

Brigadier  Sarath  Muna- 
singhe,  the  government's 
main  military  spokesman, 
said-  "Things  are  progress- 
ing, but  with  no  communica- 
tions we  can’t  confirm  that 
troops  are  holding  on  to  the 
camp.” 

The  rebels  are  claiming  a 
major  victory,  after  13  years 
of  fighting  for  an  independent 
Tamil  state.  “Rebel  units 
have  overrun  the  military 
complex  at  Mullaitivu,"  a 


I statement  from  the  London 
office  of  the  Liberation  Tigers 
of  Tamil  Eelam  said 

“So  far  800  bodies  of  sol- 
diers have  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins  of  battle." 

Both  sides  are  fighting  a 
war  which  is  as  much  about 
propaganda  as  territory.  With 
government  censorship  in 
force,  the  defence  ministry's 
public  statements  continue  to 
provide  an  optimistic  analy- 
sis of  the  situation  on  the 
ground,  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  ebbing  morale.  Pri- 
vately, however,  officials  fear 
the  worst. 

"The  attack  on  the  Mullai- 
tivu army  camp  has  put  paid 
to  repeated  rhetoric  by  state- 
run  media  and  official  spokes- 
men that  the  LTTE  is  a spent 
force,”  says  Iqbal  Athas,  a 
leading  Colombo  defence 
analyst. 

Such  an  attack  had  been  ex- 
pected since  government 
forces  took  control  of  the 
north  centre  of  Jaffna,  the 
rebels’  former  stronghold  to 
December,  and  pushed  the 
Tamil  Tigers  out  of  the  Jaffna 
peninsula  earlier  this  year. 

Yet  the  government  has 
repeatedly  played  down  the 
scale  of  the  threat,  saying  that 
the  rebels  are  capable  only  of 
hit-and-run  strikes  and  sui- 
cide bombings. 

“The  government's  options 
are  running  out,"  a diplomat 
said.  “It  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Tigers  remain  a force  to  be 
reckoned  with.” 

The  rebels  have  rejected  as 
too  limited  government  pro- 
posals for  autonomy. 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


ISRAELI  troops  had  the 
West  Bank  city  of  Ramaliah 
cordoned  off  yesterday,  and 
! were  delaying  the  return  to 
I work  in  Israel  cf  10.000  Pales- 
! tinians.  after  Palestinian 
I police  abducted  an  Israeli  citi- 
zen from  Jerusalem. 

! Last  night,  after  the  kidnap- 
ping provoked  Israel's  anger. 
Abed  Salam  Harbawi  was 
released  But  the  Incident 
underlined  the  tension  be- 
tween Palestinian  security 
forces  and  Israel’s  occupation 
troops  in  the  West  Bank. 

Both  sides  regularly  accuse 
each  other  of  violating  the  Is- 
raeli-PLO  peace  accords,  espe- 
cially the  complex  separation 
of  security  powers  in  the 
territory, 

Mr  Harbawi.  aged  50,  was 
taken  from  his  home  in  the 
Ata  rot  district  of  north  Jeru- 
salem on  Saturday  night  to 
what  appears  a gross  breach 
of  the  accords.  Palestinian 
plain  clothes  police, 
apparently  operating  under 
the  command  of  Jericho- 
based  Colonel  Jibrtl  Rajoub, 
forced  their  way  into  the 
house. 

One  of  them,  according  to 
the  family,  fired  two  shots 
into  the  floor  before  hustling 
Mr  Harbawi  away  in  his 
underpants.  He  was  taken  to 
Ramaliah  for  questioning 
about  a property  dispute  in 
the  old  city  of  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Harbawis  have  a 
leather  goods  shop. 

The  family  says  that  the 
Coptic  Church  claims  part  of 


Bodies  home 
after  10  years 

TEDS  remains  of  two  Is- 
raeli soldiers  killed  in 
Lebanon  10  years  ago  were 
flown  to  Tel  Aviv  yesterday 
in  a German  military  air- 
craft. The  bodies  of  Raha- 
mim  Alsheikh  and  Yossi 
Fink  were  returned  by  Is- 
lamist guerrillas  of  Hizbul- 
lah. in  exchange  for  the 
remains  of  more  than  120  of 
tbelr  fighters  killed  In 
clashes  with  Israel. 

Hizbullah  also  won  the 
release  of  45  men  held  pris- 
oner by  Israel’s  client  mili- 
tia, the  South  Lebanon 
Army  (SLA).  In  return  for 
the  release  of  16  SLA  men 
held  by  the  guerrillas. 


the  property,  and  that  the  Pal- 
estinian president,  Yasser 
Arafat  is  backing  that  claim 
to  curry  favour  among  the 
Christian  community. 

The  apparently  petty  dis- 
pute has  grave  overtones.  The 
peace  accords  specifically  . 
confine  Palestinian  security 
forces  to  pockets  of  territory 
controlled  by  the  PLO  on  the 
West  Bank.  They  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  operate  in  Jeru- 
salem, even  to  the  Arab  dis- 
tricts captured  and  annexed 
by  Israel  to  1967. 

The  restriction  has  been 
regularly  flouted  by  Col  Ra- 
joub‘s  men*  known  as  the  Pre- 
ventive Security  force,  and 
the  colonel  himself  tends  to 
take  a cavalier  view  of  the  11- 


aiscra  procedures  which  are 
supposed  to  prevent  security 
disputes  to  the  territory. 

According  to  Israeli  radio 
reports.  Col  Ratfoub  refused 
calls  by  the  Israeli  military  to 
release  Mr  Harbawi  insisting 
that  be  took  orders  only  from 
Mr  Arafat. 

The  Israeli  response  was 
swift  On  Saturday  evening 
the  checkpoints  ringing  Ra- 
mallah,  about  seven  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  were 
closed.  All  Israelis  were  de- 
nied entry  to  the  city,  and  all 
Palestinians  were  refused 
permission  to  leave. 

Yesterday,  Major  General 
Uzi  Dayan,  in  charge  of  the 
West  Bank,  ordered  the  indef- 
inite delay  of  promised  mea- 
sures to  rose  Israel’s  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  the  West 
Bank. 

Israel  had  planned  to  allow 
to  an  additional  10,000  Pales- 
tinian workers  from  the  occu- 
pied territories  from  yester- 
day- morning,  raising  the  total 
number  of  Palestinian  work  , 
permits  to  32,000. 

Israeli  borders  were  sealed 
in  February  after  a series  of 
Islamist  suicide  bomb 
attacks. 

• Egyptian  and  Israeli  entre- 
preneurs signed  tbelr  biggest 
joint  business  deal  yesterday, 
for  the  construction  of  a 
$1.2  billion,  oil  refinery. 

The  Middle  East  Oil 
Refinery  is  to  be  built  to  Alex- 
andria. on  the  Mediterranean 

coast,  with  US  and  European 
technical  help.  It  is  a joint 
venture  by  an  Egyptian  busi- 
nessman, Hussien  Salem,  and 
Israel’s  Merhav  Group. 
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PRESIDENT  Haydar  Aliyev  of  Azerbaijan  has  sacked  his  prime 
minister,  Faud  Guliyev,  two  cabinet  members  and  other  senior 
members  cf  the  government  in  a shake-up  Intended  to  revitalise 
the  wrecked  economy . 

Befi^  firing  them,  the  73-year-old  Iroder.sproking  of  an  eco- 
nomic morass,  widespread  corruption,  and  slowness  in  imple- 
menting market  reforms,  personally  dressed  down  official  after 
official  to  a live  television  broadcast,  and  promised  to  prosecute 
unnamed  corrupt  officials.  — Reuter,  Baku. 


Women  wade  through  flood  waters  at  Mnnshigonj,  20 
miles  east  of  Bangladesh’s  capital,  Dhaka.  The  flood  has 
killed  58  people  and  left  nearly  2 million  homeless 


Sugar  ‘bomb*  injures  1 5 

AN  EXPLOSION  at  a sugar  refinery  dumped  25ft  mounds  of  sugar 
on  to  the  street  cfScottsbluff.  Nebraska,  injuring  at  least  15 
workers  and  trapping  at  least  one  inside  the  plant 
The  explosion  levelled  seven  ctfthe  eight  sflos  at  the  Western 
Sugar  plant,  the  mayor.  Mark  Harris,  said.  A local  radio  station 
reported  that  sugar,  plywood  and  other  debris  was  found  up  to  a 
mile  away. 

Workers  were  returning  from  a break  shortly  before  lO^OjBn 

when  the  blast  happened.  About  25  people  work  on  tha  night  shift 

at  the  plant  which  processes  sugarbeet — AP,  Seottsbluff. 
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Treachery  by 
any  other  name 

Some  Tories  crave  defeat 

NOTHING  very  much  divides  the  modern  Conservative 
Party  save  Europe,  but  over  Europe  the  divide  is  deep, 
wide  and  goes  on  hurting.  This  week  — perhaps  today, 
perhaps  tomorrow  — John  Major  is  expected  to  make 
what  has  been  trailed  as  a minor  reshuffle  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  his  government  It  is  an  event  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  pass  without  much  notice,  save 
among  those  directly  involved.  But  it  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming  another  wretched  and  damaging  episode  In 
the  life  of  the  Major  government  because,  once  again, 
Europe  is  inextricably  Involved,  even  when  a handful  of 
chairs  are  repositioned  on  the  second  class  deck  of  the 
seemingly  doomed  vessel 

No  party  which  seriously  hoped  to  rule  after  the  next 
election  would  behave  in  such  a way  at  such  a time  in 
the  electoral  cycle.  But  in  the  modem  Conservative 
Party  the  old  rules  no  longer  apply,  so  great  is  the 
religious  schism  which  runs  through  the  party  over 
Europe.  A month  ago,  it  was  the  Foreign  Office  minister 
David  Davis  who  was  threatening  to  resign  over 
Europe.  His  bluff  has  apparently  been  called.  Now  Mr 
Davis’s  place  at  the  gaming  tables  has  been  taken  by  the 
Treasury  paymaster-general  David  Heathcoat-Amory, 
who  is  apparently  set  on  resigning  in  order  to  publish  a 
pamphlet  attacking  the  European  single  currency  and 
calling  for  British  entry  to  be  ruled  out  within  the  next 
Parliament  The  junior  transport  minister  Stephen 
Norris,  who  is  expected  to  resign  this  week  too,  is  also 
said  to  be  keen  to  join  the  deferral  campaign  when  he 
gets  his  release. 

This  may  be  a small  episode  involving  only  compri- 
mario  players,  but  it  is  inescapably  part  of  the  greater 
drama  all  the  same.  For  obvious  reasons,  Mr  Major 
wants  to  present  this  little  shuffle  as  merely  administra- 
tive, a tidying  up  of  loose  ends.  For  equally  obvious 
reasons  it  is  In  the  greater  interests  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  trailing  around  20  points  in  most  polls  for  as  long 
as  the  memory  of  man  runneth,  to  avoid  anything 
which  exacerbates  the  party's  problems.  So  what  do  foe 
Eurosceptics  do?  Do  they  keep  mum?  Do  they  sit  on 
their  hands?  Do  they  observe  a certain  elementary 
political  discipline  in  the  interests  of  their  embattled 
party  and  government? 

Do  they  hell  Presented  with  an  opportunity  to 
resume  their  disaffection,  they  seize  upon  it  like  a 
junkie  with  a syringe.  A previously  unknown  junior 
minister,  a man  with  a political  profile  as  low  as  a civil 
servants,  decides  to  quit  at  an  embarrassing  moment, 
and  what  happens?  Out  they  all  come;  calling  for  the 
Government  to  change  the  policy  it  only  agreed  on 
three  months  ago;  letting  it  be  known  they  will  run,  not 
just  on  the  referendum  which  was  their  previous 
demand,  but  now  on  deferral  of  EMU  into  the  next 
parliament  demanding,  most  serious  of  all,  the  head  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  man  against  whom 
all  ultra-sceptic  wrath  is  now  targeted. 

Any  Conservative  MP  who  considers  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  party  to  raise  the  stakes  in  this 
deliberately  divisive  way  at  such  a time  is  either  mad  or 
bad,  or  possibly  both.  It  is  not  just  that  they  are  wrong 
on  the  great  issue  of  the  single  currency,  although  they 
are.  It  is  that  they  seem  congenitally  incapable  of  doing 
anything  that  will  help  to  rally  the  Tory  party’s 
fortunes.  Their  actions  this  weekend  show  that  they  are 
not  only  indifferent  to  this  consideration,  but  that  they 
positively  wish  to  see  their  party  defeated.  This  is 
political  treachery  by  any  other  name.  The  tragedy  of 
the  Tory  party  is  that  it  seems  incapable  of  either 
preventing  or  punishing  it 


Cancer  in  Cambridge 

Dons  should  simply  have  said  No 

IF  AN  ARMS  merchant  (Nobel)  can  set  up  a peace  prize, 
surely  the  tobacco  barons  can  establish  an  academic 
chair  of  international  relations?  Clearly  Cambridge 
academics  believe  so  having  voted  two  to  one  in  favour 
of  accepting  a £1.5  million  donation  from  BAT  Indus- 
tries, the  second  biggest  tobacco  company  in  the  world. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  create  the  Sir  Patrick  Sheehy 
chair  in  international  relations,  named  after  BAT’S 
retiring  chairman.  The  moral  minority  who  cam- 
paigned against  acceptance  in  Cambridge  are  appalled. 
And  rightly  so.  There  is  a huge  difference  between  the 
act  of  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel,  the  Swedish  industrialist 
and  inventor  of  dynamite,  who  set  up  a trust  fund  in  his 
will  to  fund  international  prizes  in  peace,  chemistry, 
medicine  and  literature  and  the  grubby  money  offered 
by  BAT  from  its  tobacco  profits. 

Nobel  stood  to  gain  nothing  from  his  altruism  except 
a posthumous  shine  to  his  reputation.  BATs  donation 
is  not  looking  back  but  looking  forward  as  its  press 
officer  blurted  out  in  a recent  interviewi'lf  we  can  be 
associated  with  a centre  of  excellence  such  as  Cam- 
bridge, that  helps  the  company’s  reputation."  In  other 
words,  Cambridge  is  not  being  given  a free  lunch  hut  is 
being  used  to  promote  BATs  currant  image  It  is  all 
part  of  modem  day  marketing  In  a world  in  which 
tobacco  advertising  is  restricted  — and  actually  banned 
In  some  states  — promotion  is  the  key  weapon  for 
protecting  one’s  product 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Cambridge  should  have 
maintained  its  moral  integrity  and  said  no.  The  first 
concerns  the  product  itself,  which  causes  more  death 
and  disease  than  arms  manufacturers  have  ever  gener- 
ated. Currently  over  100,000  people  a year  in  the  UK  die 
from  tobacco-related  diseases  and  three  million  in  the 
world.  Some  serious  academic  studies  suggest  10  mil- 
lion a year  will  be  dying  from  tobacco  within  30  years. 
More  serious  is  the  insidious  way  in  which  the  tobacco 
barons  have  systematically  sought  to  undermine  the 
research  findings  of  medical  science  on  the  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking.  Cambridge  has  been  one  of  the  key 
centres  in  such  cancer  research.  No  wonder  the  Cancer 
Research  Campaign  is  reconsidering  its  investment 
links  with  Cambridge.  The  tobacco  industry  has  only 
survived  through  deception,  dissimulation  and  deceit 
If,  as  one  professor  has  asked,  Cambridge  would  not 
accept  money  from  Saddam  Hussein  for  an  Arabic 
chair,  why  take  the  tobacco  industry's  "blood  money”? 
There’s  only  one  way  in  which  the  money  could  be  used 
and  leave  Cambridge’s  academic  integrity  intact  Just 
as  Nobel  promoted  peace,  BATs  money  should  be  used 
for  a special  international  relations  contra-project: 
exposing  the  evil  ways  in  which  tobacco  companies 
promote  their  products  overseas. 


Labour  Party  is  a cfifsadd  of  it* 

nothing-  Harold  Wilson  about  a - 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Labour  substance  or  shadows 


DAVID  Hencke's  report 
on  who  is  “in  or  out”  in 
the  shadow  cabinet 
(Rebels  eye  shadow  cabinet. 
July  20)  was  a disgrace  which, 
had  it  appeared  in  a tabloid, 
might  easily  have  been  con- 
demned by  papers  like  the 
Guardian.  In  claiming'  that  Mr 
Blair  loathes  and  detests  his 
colleagues  you  owe  him,  them 
and  your  readers  an  apology. 

This  is  just  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  the  Guardian  using  the 
shield  of  anonymous  quota- 
tion to  conceal  journalism 
that  Is  inaccurate,  ill-informed 
and  possibly  — in  this  case  — 

rnfllWnmis  Mr  TTwiltg  nlam-ic  a 

senior  party  spokesman”  as 
the  source  cf  the  views  and 
the  vicious  personal  remarks 
he  attributes  to  Mr  Blair  — 


views  Mr  Blair  does  not  hold 
and  remarks  that  neither  he 
nor  anyone  dose  to  him  has 
uttered.  I Challenge  you  to 
name  the  spokesman.  If  Mr 
Hencke  insists  his  source  is 
authoritative  and  a spokes- 
man either  of  the  leadership 
or  the  party,  then  frankly  I do 

not  believe  him. 

I think  ; am  right  in  saying 
Mr  Hencke  has  not  spoken  to 
Mr  Blair  since  he  became 
leader  of  the  Labour  Party. 
He  spoke  to  nobody  in  this 
office  or  tn  the  Labour  Party 
media  centre  in -the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article.  When  we 
learned  the  article  was  being 
planned  we  denied  both  the 
thrust  and  detail  of  his  report 
and  asked  for  that  denial  to  be 
carried.  It  was  not 


I hope  you  will  be  less  cava- 
lier in  publishing  this  letter 
to  balance  up  a gross  distor- 
tion of  the  truth  and- 1 hope 
you  will  exert  greater  quality 
control  over  such  appalling 
journalistic  flights  of  fancy. 
Alastair  Campbell. 

Press  Secretary  to  Tony  Blair, 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

I MUST  strenuously  chal- 
lenge the  motives  attrib- 
uted to  me  (Guardian,  July 
20).  To  suggest  that  I am  rely- 
ing on  the  support  of  “mal- 
contents" is  completely  un- 
true. I have  no  personal 
quarrel  with  Tony  Blair.  I 
nominated  him  as  leader  of 
the  Labour  Party  and  have 
supported  many  of  the 


reforms  he  has  initiated.  I am 
standing  for  the  shadow  cabi- 
net elections  because  I want 

tn  he  the  minlgter  tn  fhp  Wlaii- 
gavemment  in  a position  I 
held,  in  the  shadow  cabinet  for 
three  years,  up  to  the  1992 
election.  I was  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  policy  docu- 
ment A World  of  Difference, 
on  the  restructuring  of  the 
ODA.  My  colleagues  know  it 
has  been  my  main  interest 
since  I was  elected  as  an  MEP 
in  1979. 

It  really  is  quite  outrageous 
to  attribute  any  other  motive 
to  me.  No  such  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  me,  either  on  or 
off  the  record. 

Arm  Clwyd  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SW1A  OAA. 


Local  difficulties 

Nicholas  winterton  mp 
deserves  support  for  his 
demand  that  ministers  stop 
brewers  changing  ancient 
pub  names  without  planning 
permission  (Sign  of  times  as 
MP  fights  to  Save  old  pub 
names,  July  17).  In  this,  area 
we  have  had  more  than  our 
share  of  changes.  Among  the 
new  names  introduced  by  the 
marketing  men  are  City  Lim- 
its, The  Colorado  and 
Jeffersons. 

However,  from  this  heart- 
less rubbishing  of  history  and 
tradition  in  pursuit  of  money, 
there  is  a ray  of  hope.  One 
local  pub  had  its  name 
changed  in  the  1970s,  from  its 
Victorian  original  The  Wood- 


man. to  The  Woody;  then  it 
became  The  Viper  and  then 
Double  Top.  Now  it  has  been 
renamed  for  the  fourth  time 
in  20  years.  — to  The 
Woodman. 

John  Hayward.1 
128  Princes  Road, 

Buckhurst  Hill  Essex  IG9  5DS. 


Apropos  the  fight  to  save 
old  pub  names,  equally  de- 
plorable is  the  looming  de- 
mise of  the  glass  tankard. 

G J Bontoft 
Carr  Side. 

Back  Lane  South, 

Middleton,  Pickering, 

Yorks  Y0188NU. 


Don’t  let  the  train  drivers  take  the  strain 


THE  TUBE  dispute  is  about 
improving  the  quality  of 
life  of  London  Underground 
employees.  That  is  why  we 
insist  LU  honours  its  commit- 
ment to  a shorter  working 
week.  Train  drivers'  duties  are 
switched  at  short  notice;  they 
have  to  work  several  week- 
ends in  succession.  In  a typi- 
cal four-week  cycle,  drivers 
can  be  rostered  to  work  42 
hours  46  minutes  or  more  and 
they  get  paid  for  38  hours  44 
minutes.  A 20.  minute  meal 
break  is  unpaid;  so  is  time 
spent  travelling  to  book  on  at 
remote"  depots.  In  the  maxi- 
mum eight  hour.  45  minute 
duty,  more  than  five  hours  can 
be  continuous  driving  time. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  LU  has 
high  levels  of  sickness  ab- 
sence, much  of  it  stress- 


related,  or  that  the  tedium  and 
strain  of  the  working  condi- 
tions leads  to  absenteeism  and 
people  walking  away  from  a 
£24.600-a-year  job  because  they 
are  at  breaking  point 

Those  who  stay  find  that  if 
they  report  sick,  even  when 
they  have  been  assaulted  or 
have  witnessed  the  horror  of 
someone  falling  or  jumping  in 
front  of  their  train,  they  may 
be  -disciplined.  Others  com- 
plain of  being  forced  to  drive 
detective  trains  and  even  to 
disregard  safety  rules. 

The  stakeholder  economy 
advocated  by  the  •'new" 
Labour  Party  calls  for  fair 
treatment  for  workers  and 
proper  consultation  matched 
by  common  endeavour  be- 
tween management  and  work- 
force. Arbitration  is  not  the 


answer  when  LU  refuses  to 
honour  signed  commitment  to 
its  workforce. 

We  will  continue  our 
straggle  until  LU  delivers  its 
part  cf  the  shorter  waiting 
week  bargain  in  the  same  way 
as  it  has  rewarded  its  directors 
with  performance  bonuses  on 
the  back  of  productivity  deliv- 
ered by  the  workforce.  The 
strikes  bring  no  delight  to  our 
members.  They  want  to  pro- 
vide a service,  and  apologise 
for  the  disruption  caused  by  a 
heartless  management  who 
cannot  recognise  when  work- 
ers are  at  the  end  of  their 
tether. 

Lew  Adams. 

General  Secretary. 

Aslet 

9 Arkwright  Road. 

London  NW3  6AB. 


Time  to  quit 

I DEPLORE  the  decision  by 
Cambridge  University  to  ac- 
cept a chair  of  international 
relations  funded  by  British 
American  Tobacco  (Report, 
July  20).  I am  therefore  advis- 
ing the  vice-chancellor  of  my 
resignation  as  the  external 
examiner  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity's Institute  of  Public 
Health.  This . action  I fore- 
shadowed in  an  earlier  letter 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  point- 
ing out  what  is  well  known  — 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  a 
major,  worldwide,  cause  of 
serious  disease  and  prema- 
ture death. 

The  tobacco  industry  has 
repeatedly  manipulated  infor- 
mation and  suppressed  un- 
comfortable research  find- 
ings. This  behaviour,  well 
documented  in  recent  years, 
is  antithetical  to  the  very  val- 
ues that  underlie  university 
research  and  teaching. 

The  folly  of  accepting  such 
funds  is  compounded  by  the 
Irony  of  applying  them  to  a 
chair  of  "international  rela- 
tions". The  tobacco  industry's 
major  contribution  to  the  in- 
ternational scene  is  that  of  a 
hugely  destructive  effect 
upon  the  health  of  popula- 
tions everywhere  — includ- 
ing. increasingly,  in  develop- 
ing countries  and  the 
countries  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe,  I can  think  of  few 
less  appropriate  names  for  a 
tobacco  industry-funded 
chair. 

A J McM  jehad. 

Professor  of  Epidemiology. 
London  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Tropical  Medicine, 

Keppel  Street. 

London  WClE  7HT, 


Two  steps  to  challenge  obscene 
inequalities  faced  by  pensioners 


YOUR  editorial  (Labour 
can't  duck  this  challenge, 
July  28)  concludes  that  "noth- 
ing is  more  important"  than 
the  “radical  reversal  of  the 
obscene  inequalities  gener- 
ated by  ministers”.  We  agree. 
The  problem  is  that  while  you 
refer  to  our  new  pamphlet  We 
Con  Afford  The  Welfare  State 
(from  Security  in  Retirement 
Now,  27-29  Am  well  Street, 
London  EClR  lUN;  £5,  un- 
waged £1.50)  the  Guardian 
neither  sent  someone  to  the 
press  launch  nor  reported  its 
evidence. 

This  is  also  missing,  al- 
though more  understandably, 
from  Chris  Smith’s  reply  to 
you  (Letters.  July  20).  First 
the  only  way  pensioners  can 
“share  in  rising  national  pros- 
perity" is  by  restoring  the 
earnings  link  to  the  basic 
retirement  pension  — which 
Margaret  Thatcher  abolished 
in  one  of  her  first  acts  on  be- 
coming Prime  Minister.  The 
cost  of  restoring  that  link  can 
be  covered  for  at  least  15  years 
ahead  because  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment is  robbing  existing 
National  Insurance  contribu- 
tors to  get  a "profit"  from  a 
system  with  earaiiigs-related 
contributions  but  price- 
related  benefits.  This  earning 
link  is  foe  only  way  to  make 


A Country  Diary 


the  basic  pension  a “founda- 
tion" of  social  security. 

Second,  private  funding 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
the  low  paid  and  those  with 
interrupted  earnings.  The 
Labour  Party  should  not  pre- 
tend it  can.  The  only  way  of 
building  adequate  pensions 
and  offering  the  younger  gen- 
eration some  degree  of  secu- 
rity in  the  “flexible”  labour 
market  — about  which  they 
are  increasingly  concerned  — 
Is  through  the  restoration  of 
the  key  principles  of  the  State 
Earnings  Related  Pension 
scheme  and  social  insurance. 

These  are  two  specific,  and 
affordable,  measures  to  which 
Labour  must  now  commit  it- 
self. Otherwise  the  “obscene 
inequalities"  to  which  you 
refer  will  remain 
unchallenged. 

Barbara  Castle. 

House  of  Lords. 

London  SW1A  OAA, 

Peter  Townsend. 

School  for  Policy  Studies. 
University  of  Bristol, 

8 Woodland  Road, 

Bristol  BS8 1TN. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  bo 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  lettersi&.'guardian.co.uk. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  We 
reached  the  summit  of  Skid- 
daw  well  before  the  first  run- 
ners in  the  annual  fell  race 
arrived  but  we  had  set  off 
nearly  two  hours  before  them. 
It  had  taken  us  this  time  to 
crawl  up  the  tourist  route  — 
nearly  1,000  feet  of  ascent  — 
but  the  quickest  runners  went 
up  from  Keswick  and  down 
again  in  nine  or  10  minutes 
over  the  hour.  At  least  it  gave 
us  more  time  than  them  for 
enjoying  the  scenery  — a 
prime  reason  for  going  up 
hills.  Skiddaw  is  a superb 
viewpoint  with  most  of  the 
Lakeland  mountains,  the 
Lowland  hills  and  the  north- 
ern Pennines  visible  on  a 
clear  day,  while  the  top  of 
Skiddaw  Little  Man,  with  its 
bird's  eye  picture  of  the  heart 
of  the  fell  country  spread  out 
below,  is  perhaps  the  very 
finest  viewpoint  In  the  dis- 
trict — or  even  In  England 
And  the  pictures  were  even 
more  dramatic  this  day  for 
tiie  summit  was  in  cloud 
when  we  arrived  and  we  were 
able,  later,  to  watch  the  mists 


being  swept  away  and  the 
views  gradually  unfold:  like 
photographs  in  a developing 
tank.  Up  there,  after  the  run- 
ners had  gone  bounding  down 
the  screes.  I thought  of  other 
visits  over  the  years  by  a 
dozen  different  routes.  I 
remember  the  old  refresh- 
ment hut,  halfway  up  the 
steep  section  below  Jenkin 
Hill  a welcome  halt  on  hot 
days  but  long  since  disap- 
peared. Many  years  ago  two  of 
us  went  up  Skiddaw  at  night 
in  heavy  rain  at  the  start  of  a 
round  of  the  three-thou- 
sanders;  J recall  on  the  de- 
scent, the  young  deer,  asleep 
in  the  heather,  that  leapt  up  at 
our  approach.  As  well  as  the 
runners  on  this  latest  visit 
mere  were  parascenders  on 
Clough  Head,  hang-gliders 
over  Derwentwa ter.  moun- 
tain bikes  and  pony  trekkers 
on  Latrigg  and  a guided  walk 
over  Lonscale  Fell  The  tour- 
ist route  is  not  the  most  inter- 
esting  way  up  Skiddew,  but  if 
you  want  company,  there  are 
always  people  about. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Stand  down  for  the  sake  of  the  regiment 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


IT  IS  SO  long  since  I offered 
Harriet  Hannan  my  ad- 
vice. that  I cannot  recall 
whether  or  not  she  took  it. 
The  occasion  I remember 
well  She  was  making  her 
debut  on  Question  Time  and  I 
argued,  quite  forcefully,  that 
she  should  not  be  over- 
emphatic  In  her  demands  for 
the  Labour  Party  to  promise 
massive  increases  in  public 
expenditure.  It  is  comforting 
to  think  that,  whatever  the 
reaction  to  my  call  for  pru- 
dence on  that  evening,  my  ad- 
vocacy of  moderation  clearly 
had  a long-term  effect  Em- 
boldened by  that  success,  I 
again  make  a respectful  sug- 
gestion about  how  she  should 
behave.  At  about  ten  o'clock 
filis  morning,  she  should  tele- 
phone the  Secretary  of  die 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
and  tell  him  that  she  is  with- 
drawing from  the  shadow'  cab- 
inet elections. 

The  PLF's  annual  beauty 
contest  has  alwn.vs  been  a 


strange  event.  There  was  one 
year  when  a rule  was  intro- 
duced to  stop  “plumping"  — 
voting  for  two  or  three  fa- 
voured candidates  rather 
than  giving  a tick  to  a full 
slate.  The  most  sophisticated 
electorate  in  the  world  de- 
tided  to  achieve  its  original, 
slightly  corrupt  objective  by 
throwing  away  votes  on  no- 
hope nominees.  Unfortu- 
nately.  there  was  almost 
unanimous  agreement  about 
who  the  leading  no-hoper 
was.  He  received  so  much 
support  that  he  came  within  a 
whisker  of  winning  a place  on 
the.partiamentary  committee. 
This  year,  the  event  is  even 
stranger  than  usual. 

At  least  half  a dozen  candi- 
dates — with  a good  chance  of 
election  and  the  consequent 
certainty  of  a place  in  the 
Labour  cabinet  which  follows 
— have  chosen  not  to  stand. 
Some  undoubtedly  made  the 
decision  on  their  own  voli- 
tion: Others  were  gently  per- 
suaded. A couple  have  spent 
days  telling  anyone  who 
would  listen  that  they  have 
been  put  under  pressure  to 
keep  rheir  hats*  out  of  the 
ring.  Believe  me.  nil  this  work 
has  not  been  done  to  enhance 


the  status  orMichael  Meacher 
or  to  ensure  the  greater  glory 
of  Ron  Davies.  The  work  has 
gone  on  to  make  sure  that  de- 
spite recent  controversies. 
Harriet  Harman  retains  her 
place.  It  is  a very  funny  race 
which  begins  with  the  highly 
public  nobbling  of  several  po- 
tential winners. 

So  the  first  question  that  I 
advise  Ms  Harman  to  ask  her- 
self concerns  the  sin  of  pride 
and  the  virtue  of  self  respect. 
I do  not  know  if  she  would 
have  been  elected  if  the  ballot 
had  been  allowed  to  run  its 
natural  course.  But  T am  abso- 
lutely certain  that  if  she  wins 
in  the  present  circumstances, 
everybody  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  her  victory  has 
been  legally,  but  unusually, 
arranged.  I cannot  imagine 
why,  in  those  circumstances, 
sbe  might  want  to  spend  an 
embarrassed  nine  months  on 
the  Opposition  front  bench  — 
especially  when  she  knows 
that  wherever  she  sits  be- 
tween now  and  the  general 
election,  she  will  be  in  the 
cabinet  if  Labour  forms  the 
next  government. 

That  embarrassment  would 
be  the  consequence  of  suc- 
cess. Imagine  the  hitnwh.-uion 


of  failure  if,  notwithstanding 
all  the  hard  work  on  her  be- 
half, she  still  does  not  win  a 
place  at  the  top  table.  If  run- 
ning can  only  Offer  a choice  of 
alternative  detriments,  stand- 
ing down  guarantees  an  im- 
mediate bonus.  Labour  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are 
notoriously  sentimental  and 


Tony  Blair  believes 
Harriet  Harman’s 
middle  class 
persona,  attracts 
marginal  voters 


if  Ms  Harman  makes  what 
they  regard  as  a personal  sac- 
rifice. she  will  become  an  in- 
stant heroine  — a status 
which  she  certainly  does  not 
enjoy  now.  It  will  be  believed 
that  she  has  put  party  before 
self. 

No  doubt  if  she  stands, 
Tony  Blair  will  vote  for  her. 
Indeed,  1 suspect  that  had  he 
been  asked,  he  would  have 
gladly  signed  her  nomination. 
Alter  the  storm  broke  over 


her  decision  to  send  her  son 
to  a selective  school,  he  stood 
resolutely  at  her  side.  And  I 
know  that  he  believes  both 
that  she  has  a vital  part  to 
play  in  the  Labour  govern- 
ment and  that  her  essentially 
middle  class  persona  attracts 
marginal  voters  to  the  party’s 
cause.  Ail  that  must  be 
weighed  against  her  remain- 
ing a focus  for  dissent  and 
resentment  At  least  that  is 
how  we  must  Judge  the  posi- 
tion if  Harriet  Harman  wins 
on  Wednesday.  But  what  if 
she  loses?  I believe  that  to  be. 
in  the  unusual  circum- 
stances, highly  unlikely.  But 
recall  the  asymmetry  of  risks 
and  consider  not  the  mini- 
mum likelihood  but  the  maxi- 
mum penalty. 

If  the  parliamentary  party 
does  not  reelect  Harriet  Har- 
man, Tony  Blair  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  appoint  her  to  a 
position  as  senior  as  the  one 
which  she  now  holds.  To  bow 
to  the  party’s  will  would  be 
seen  as  an  abdication  of  lead- 
ership. To  ignore  the  party's 
wishes  would  be  to  increase 
the  allegations  of  autocracy, 
which  are  levelled  against 
every  leader  but  are  currently 
particularly  prevalent.  Now 
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MONG  Beatrice's  co- 
nundrums is  how  she 
i came  to  live  ina  pig- 
sty. She  can  put  all  the  ele- 
ments together.  War.  Perse- 
cution. Genocide.  Survival. 
Even  a victory  of  sorts.  But 
the  way  things  have  worked 
out  just  don't  make  sense  to 
the  forlorn  Rwandan  Tutsi 
who  believes  her  life  is  over 
although  she  is  only  in 
middle-age. 

Beatrice,  after  all,  wasa 
victim.  Her  family  was  mur- 
dered in  the  genocide.  Yet, 
she  says,  she  is  the  one  made 
to  feel  guilty,  while  others 
who  claim  her  suffering  as 
the  moral  basis  for  their 
power  don’t  appear  to  care. 

“What  is  my  life?  The  sur- 
vivors are  the  bottom  of  the 
pile.  Nobody  looks  after  us. 
We  are  the  survivors  of  the 
genocide,  but  I am  the  one 
living  in  a pig-sty.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  die,** 
she  said. 

Beatrice  once  had  a 
proper  home  with  three 
rooms  and  enough  land  to 
feed  her  family.  But  then 
she  had  a husband,  and  chil- 
dren, too.  All  of  them  are 
gone  now.  The  house  was 
torn  down  by  heruejgh- 
bours.  Her  husband  was 
murdered,  and  days  later 
her  four  children  were 
killed  with  machetes. 

Beatrice  survived  by  a 
stroke  of  luck  she  has  come 
to  regret.  She  had  hidden 
her  children  in  the  bush  and 
gone  to  look  for  food  when 
the  killers  hunted  them 
down.  When  she  returned 
they  were  gone  forever. 

As  she  talks  about  her  lost 
family,  Beatrice  curls  np  on 
a reed  mat.  She  pulls  her 
shawl  around  her  mouth 
and  mumbles.  like  many 
who  escaped  the  genocide, 
she  is  a victim  of  her  sur- 
vival. She  grapples  with  the 
guilt  of  living.  And  she  has 
to  conten  d with  the  occa- 
sional but  stinging  accusa- 
tory comments  of  others 
who  wonder  how  she  man- 
aged to  escape.  Worst  of  ail, 
they  come  not  from  hostile 
Hutus  but  a few  ofher  fel- 
low Tntsis- 

One  of  Beatrice’s  neigh- 
bours wanders  in.  She 
smiles,  shakes  hands  and 
sits  down.  Bnt  when  she 
hears  wbat  is  being  dis- 
cussed she  moves  to  leave. 
Beatrice  calms  her.  tells  her 
that  it’s  just  the  truth,  and 
asks  what  anyone  can  possi- 
bly do  to  them  that  hasn’t 
already  been  done. 

The  woman  boldly  ven- 
tured an  opinion. 

“Those  outsiders  did  not 
suffer  like  we  did.  They 
used  our  suffering  and  they 
promised  ns  lots  of  things. 
But  I think  they  wantto  Cbx> 
get  us.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  them'if 
everyone  had  died,”  she 
said. 

For  a woman  who  showed 
such  caution  only  minutes 
before  to  it  was  a startling 
and  unusual  recognition  of 
the  divide  between  the  Tut- 
sis  who  lived  through  the 
genocide,  and  those  who 
returned  to  Rwanda  Drain 
exile.  It  is  the  “outsiders" 
who  are  Rwanda's  new 
elite.  Some  of  the  survivors 
are  beginning  to  wonder  if  it 
is  not  at  their  expense. 

The  genocide’s  victims, 
and  the  other  tiny  propor- 
tion ofTotsis  who  slipped 
through,  are  the  moral 
foundation  for  Rwanda’s 
government.  It  has  no  popu- 
lar legitimacy-  The  Hutu 
majority  would  vote  it  out 
in  ah  instant  were  there  to 
be  an  election. 

But  survivors  have  noted 
that  there  are  hardly  any  of 
their  number  in  the  govern- 
ment. Rwanda's  post-war 
civil  service  is  dominated 
by  men  and  women  who 
grew  up  or  were  born  in 
Uganda.  Tutsis  returned 
from  Burundi  are  promi- 
nent in  business,  and  noto- 
rious even  among  other 
Tutsis  for  their  gut-level 
maltreatment  of  Hutus.  The 
one-time  refugees  back 
from  Tanzania  have  often 
settled  into  the  more  sedate 
lifestyle  of  fanning. 

The  survivors  have  not 
been  so  lucky.  Oftendis- 
oriented  and  numb  from 
grief,  they  are  mostly  look- 
ing for  security,  homes  and 
justice.  Rarely  are  they  pro- 
vided- Hutu  extremists  con- 
tinue to  terrorise  and  MIL 
The  few  Tutsis  whose 
homes  are  still  standing 
have  often  not  been  able  to 
return.  Most  of  the  men  who 
organised  the  genocide  are 
still  free. 

Asher  bitterness  spills 
forth,  she  dares  to  venture 
into  territory  almost  no 
survivor  speculates  openly 
about;  the  origin  of  theur 
troubles.  Yes,  there  had 

been  decades  of  routine  ms- 

crimtnation  Interspersed^ 
with  periodic  bursts  ofanti- 
Tutsi  violence. 

But  then  she  mentions  Oc- 
tober, 1990.  However  bad 
things  were  before,  that’s 
when  they  turned  reaHy 
nasty.  That’s  when  the 
“outsiders'’  invaded  to  lib- 
erate Rwanda’s  Tutsis.  Be- 
atrice said  she  paid  the 

*”**That  is  when  our  prob- 
lems began.  Before  that  we 

^^r^thlhgsbec^e 
Wv  difficult.  People  would 
nottalk  to  us, 

accused  us.  It  spoiled  every- 
thing,*' she  said. 

Beatrice’s  friend  ran  out 
the  door. 


Buy  a college  now 
while  stocks  last 
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GHN  de  Baliol  was  a 
rather  shadowy  13th 
century  landowner.  His 
contemporary,  Walter 
de  Merton,  seems  to  have 
been  a medieval  fixer,  a 
friend  of  the  rich  and  influen- 
tial. However,  600  years  later, 
Baliol  and  Merton  stand  as 
two  of  the  most  respected 
names  in  British  education. 
The  question  raised  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  is 
whether  students  in  the  next 
millenium  will  come  to  look 
with  equal  unquestioning 
verence  on.  say,  Rothman’s 
SUege  or  Wafic  Said  College. 
After  fierce  internal  debate. 
Cambridge  University  dons 
voted  on  Friday  to  accept  a 
£l.S  million  donation  from  the 
tobacco  company,  BAT,  to  es- 
tablish a new  chair.  Simulta- 
neously, with  no  apparent 
hand-wringing.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity proudly  announced 
receipt  of  £20  million  from 
Wafic  Said  of  Syria,  to  estab- 
lish a business  school  in  his 
name.  Mr  Said's  business  is 
referred  to  in  the  western 
media  as  arms-deallng.  which 
be  rigntec,  aTthongb  he  is 

known  to  have  been  a consul- 


tant to  the  defence  Industry. 

Given  that  the  German  in- 
dustrialist Dr  Gert  Flick  was 
forced  to  withdraw  a juicy  en- 
dowment to  Baliol  College 
earlier  this  summer  because 
his  fortune  derived  from  the 
dealings  or  a Nazi  war  crimi- 
nal father,  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a modem  Oxbridge 
scale  of  morality:  Naxi-ism 
remains  narrowly  worse  than 
smoking,  but  smoking  is 
more  controversial  than 
arms-dealing. 

This  proposition  would 
make  an  interesting  exam 
question  for  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge theology  students  at 
what  will  doubtless  soon  be- 
come — the  way  things  ap- 
pear to  be  going  at  our  an- 
cient seats  c if  learning  — the 
Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon 
School  of  Comparative  Reli- 
gion. How  should  universities 
— facing  severely  shrunken 
public  funding  — 'decide 
whose  private  money  to  ac- 
cept? Are  they  making  the 
market  work  for  them  or 
working  for  the  market? 

The  roughly  40  per  cent  of 
Cambridge  University  dons 
who  voted  against  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Sir  Patrick 
Sfaeehy  Chair  of  Industrial 
Relations  (named  alter  the 
prominent  tobacco  baron, 
BAT*s  former  chairman,  who 
retired  last  year)  presumably 
did  so  on  the  grounds  that  the 
donation  was  blood  — or, 
rather,  sputum  — money. 

Here  was  an  indnstry 
which  killed  people  and 
which,  with  terrible  intellec- 
tual disingenuousness,  con- 


tinued to  deny  that  nicotine 
was  addictive  or  dangerous. 
No  supposedly  rigorous  aca- 
demic institution  could  hap- 
pily take  cash  from  so  devot- 
edly mendacious  a source.  We 
may  also  assume  that  most  of 
the  no-voters  were  them- 
selves non-smokers:  tn  one 
sense,  this  was  just  an  ele- 
vated version  of  votes  on 
whether  gaspers  should  be 
allowed  in  the  common  room 
and  refectory. 

Conversely,  the  1,128  aca- 
demics who  approved  accep- 
tance of  toe  sputum  money 
can  be  assumed  to  be  nico- 
tine-addicts themselves  or  to 
be  economic  realists,  believ- 
ing that,  with  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  state  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation, it  was  a moral  luxury 
to  look  too  closely  at  what 
dropped  into  your  pockets. 
The  yes-set  were  perhaps 
grateful  that  BAT  had  the 
nous  not  to  seek  to  establish  a 
chair  of  thoracic  .or  cardiac 
medical  research,  but  one  of 
international  relations,  an  ac- 
tivity which  does  take  place 
in  smoke-filled  rooms. 

This  seems  to  have  been 
much  toe  attitude  of  Lord 
Jenkins  of  Billhead,  Chancel- 
lor of  Oxford  University,  who 
described  the  endowment  of 
Wafic  Said  College  as  a “most 
generous  benefaction”.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  as  if  this  Syrian 
largesse  will  lead  directly  to 
courses  in  ballistics  or  the  art 
of  fixing  taught  by  Mir  Said 
himself.  The  university  main- 
tains  strict  rules  to  prevent 
the.  direct  influence  of  bene- 
factors on  the  syllabus.  If  — 


on  some  hot  future  day  in  the 

Middle  East  — some  of 
Oxford’s  young  finest  were  to 
find  themselves  an  toe  wrong 
end  of  equipment  on  which 
the  newest  college's  founder 
might  have  consulted  the  de- 
fence Industry,  then  this 
would  not  be  a direct  result  erf 

academic  policy. 

Lord  Jenkins  and  toe  BAT- 
supporters  at  Cambridge 
might  also  seek  justification 
in  a glance  at  the  landscape  of 
British  higher  education.  Col- 
leges are  simply  no  longer 
called  after  people  like  Jesus. 
Cambridge  boasts  Robinson 
College,  built  with  the  mil- 
lions from  a television  rental 
company.  Oxford  already  has 
Kellogg  College  (courtesy  of 
the  American  breakfast 
cereal  empire),  Harris  College 
(endowed  by  a carpet  baron) 
and  Green  College  (which 

tnlrog  its  natnp  and  much 

funding  from  the  founder  of 
Texas  Instruments).  Its  recent 
professorships  include  the 
Rupert  Murdoch  Chair  of 
Communication  and  the  Cam- 
eron Mackintosh  Chair  of 

Theatre  Studies. 

Some  would  say  that  there 
is  an  absolute  difference  be- 
tween Gert  Frick,  BAT  and 
Wafic  philan- 

thropists just  listed.  Clearly, 
there  la  no  direct  moral 
equivalence  between  Nazi- 
torn,  lung  eaniMf  tile  arms 

trade,  on  the  me  hand,  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  owning  toe 
Sun  newspaper,  producing 
Les  Misbrables,  inventing 
cornflakes,  popularising 
shagpile,  mass-marketing 
pocket  calculators  or  renting 
out  24-inch  colour  sets.  Yet 
the  Murdoch  and  Mackintosh 
chairs  irwiingg,  Harris, 
Green  and  Robinson  colleges 
do  have  something  to  com- 
mon with  toe  more  recent 
grants. 

All  of  toe  organisations  or 
individuals  involved  were 
seeking  to  buy  intellectual  or 
social  respectability,  which 
they  feel  they  otherwise  lack. 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  are 
the  most  successful  universi- 
ties at  attracting  private  en- 


dowments of  tills  kind  simply 
because  they  have  most 
cachet  to  sail:  they  are  like 
monarchs  selling  peerages 
and  titles.  Wafic  Said  would 
doubtless  shop  at  Harrods  — 
might  indeed,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. have  bought  Hat - 
rods  — and,  when  he  chooses 
to  buy  a college,  he  heads  to 
Oxford.  Rupert  Murdoch 
refused  a pea's  seat,  but  he 
bought  an  chair.  It 

is  a case  of  states  shopping;  a 
branch  of  the  heritage 
industry. 

Lord  Jenkins  said,  in  2988, 
when  Oxford  began  its  drive 
for  private  investment,  that 
such  funding  would  be  “the 
Icing  on  tiie  cake,  rather  titan 
the  cake  itself”.  The  old  gas- 
tronome’s metaphor  remains 


true:  British  universities 
raise  around.  £60  million 
year  to  gifted  ^ (excluding 
research  grants  to  science 
projects)  against  £7  billion 
from  state  grants.  You  can  see 
the  argument  that,  if  donors 
are  gaining  cachet  from  their 
association  with  the  universi- 
ties, the  universities  are  not 
actually  losing  anything,  ex- 
cept offering  a few  cheap 
shots  to  snobs,  to  30  years, 
few  alumni  of  Said  College 
would  understand  its 
and  quite  a few  current 
undergraduates  of  Merton 
College  probably  think  it  is 
called  after  Paul  Merton. 

But  the  evidence  from  other 
areas  in  which  publicly- 
ftmded  bodies  have  been  en- 
couraged to  seek  partial  pri- 
vate investment  — subsidised 
theatre  or  the  BBC,  through 
its  overseas  sales  arm,  BBC 
Worldwide  — is  that  demon- 
strating an  ability  to  prosper 
commercially  win  generally 
reduce  the  will  at  Westmin- 
ster to  sustain  state 
expenditure. 

That  — whatever  your 
views  on  cigarettes  or 
weapons  — is  toe  real  risk  of 
the  recent  Oxbridge  endow- 
ments and  one  which  may 
eventually  make  John  Flayer 
Medical  School  and  the 
Moonie  Theological  College 
no  longer  a joke. 


Do  the  weekend  bombings  on  the  Costa  Dorada 
mean  that  ETA,  the  Basque  separatist 
movement,  is  imitating  the  IRA? 

John  Hooper  investigates  the 
parallels  between  the  movements 


Copy  cat  terrorists 


T HAS  always  been 
tempting  to  see  ETA  and 
the  IRA  as  parallel  phe- 
nomena, and  never 
more  so  than  after  the 
weekend  bombings  on  the 
Costa  Dorada. 

Together,  the  two  move- 
ments constitute  most  of  what 
is  left  of  one  kind  of  the 
terrorism' that  took  shape  to 
Europe  to  the  late  sixties  — 
that  made  up  of  men  and 
women  whose  aims  were  pri- 
marily nationalist  The  other 
kind  — represented  by 
organisations  . like  the  Red 
Brigades  .and  toe  Baader- 
Meinhof  gang,  whose  aims 
were  entirely  revolutionary, 
— is  all  but  defunct 
At  one  time,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  was 
less  clear.  White  it  seemed  the 
right  thing  to  do,  both  ETA 
and  the  IRA  used  a vocabu- 
lary of  Marxist  rhetoric. 
Some  of  their  members  even 
came  to  believe  that  their 
main  goal  should  be  to  trans- 
form society  rather  than 
redraw  boundaries. 

. So,  just  as  the  IRA  wit- 
nessed a drvlson  between  its 
Official  and  Provisional 
wings;  ETA  experienced  a 
split  between  “politico-mili- 
tary" and  "military”  ele- 
ments. to  both  cases,  toe 
groups  which  had  put  revolu- 
tion first  dissolved,  leaving 
tiie  nationalistic  core  to  carry. 

on  killing.  

ETA,  like  toe  IRA,  has  its 
roots  in  a conservative 
Raman  Catholic  society.  Each 
can  fiaim  to  be  “terrorism 
with  votes”  — and  can  point 

to  solid  electoral  hacking  for 
its  aims,-  if  not  its  methods. 
And  if  you  were  looking  fora 
figure  comparable  to  the  IRA 
guoman  of  legend,  you  could 


scarcely  do  better  than  an 
ETA  gudori  (soldier)  — tradi- 
tionally, though  nowadays 
much  more  rarely,  the  son  of 
a peasant  former,  brought  up 
in  a coserio  (two-storied  form- 
house)  to  toe  Basque  coun- 
try’s beautiful  rural 
hinterland. 

There  is  evidence,  particu- 
larly from  arms  seizures,  to 
show  that  ETA  and  the  IRA 
have  occasionally  co-oper- 
ated. A Sinn  Fein  representa- 
tive Is  usually  to  be  found  at 
big  jamborees  organised  by 
ETA’s  political  arm,  Herrt  Ba- 


the Proves.  And  just  as  the 
IRA  struck  at  what  it  consid- 
ered the  nerve  point  of  the 
British  economy,  so  ETA  is 
now  striking  at  what  it 
reckons  to  be  the  nerve  point 
of  the  Spanish  economy.  For 
finance  read  tourism.  For  tiie 


City  read  the  Costas. 

The  Basque  terrorists  are 
in  much  need  of  a good  idea. 
Four  years  ago,  ETA  suffered 
the  heaviest  blow  since  its 
foundation  32  years  earlier,  to 
March  1992,  French  police  of- 
ficers stormed  a farmhouse 
near  the  village  of  Bldart  to 


was  to  strike  repeatedly  and 
exclusively  at  a narrow  range 
of  targets  associated  with  the 
Spanish  state  — mainly  army 
officers,  civil  guards  and 
Spanish,  but  not  usually 
Basque,  pcdice  officers.  The 
dissolution  of  ETA  politico- 
military  bad  TTiarW*t  toe  dis- 
appearance of  the  view  that 
the  Basque  country  could  be 
freed  from  Spanish  control  by 
means  of  a broader  social  rev- 
olution to  the  area. 

Events  at  Bldart  seem  to 
have  changed  that  Profes- 
sional ETA- watchers,  in  the 


There’s  no  evidence  that  the  end  of  the  truce  will  lead  to 
greater  conflict  in  the  Basque  country.  There’s  the  key 
difference  from  Northern  Ireland — no  sectarian  element 


tasuna.  One  was  present  at 
the  main  rally  staged  by 
Herrl  Batasuna  to  toe.  cam- 
paign leading  to  last  March's 
Spanish  general  election. 

The  parallels  between  the 
two  are  particularly  compel- 
ling right  now  because  last 
month  ETA  ended  a truce,  a 
pretty  unconvincing  one  of 
just  seven  days.  The  bombs  at 
toe  weekend  were  the  latest 
consequences  of  the  failure  of 
that  truce  to  produce  negotia- 
tions. Immediately  after  it 
lapsed,  ETA  attacked  tourist 
targets.  In  the  three  weeks 
before  Saturday,  it  bad  let  off 
six  bombs  to  the  tourist  cities 
of  Granada  and  Malaga. 

Indeed  ' it  seems  quite  poss- 
ible that  what  happened  at 
the  weekend  was  outright  im- 
itation — that  in  staging  a 
high-profile  attack  having 
made  a peace  Initiative.  ETA 
was  consciously  mimicking 


south-western  France  and  ar- 
rested all  three  members  of 
♦ha  triumvirate  then  running 
the  organisation.  ETA  has 
never  recovered 

It  would  not  be  toe  first 
time  that  the  Basques  had 
looked  to  their  Irish  counter- 
parts for  a grisly  sort  of  inspi- 
ration — they  coined  knee- 
capping from  them  to  the  late 
1970s  — and  it  is  also  easy  to 
see  how  EEA  could  have  been 
impressed  by  recent  events  to 
Ireland  The  IRA’s  truce  and 
its  bloody  end  have  also  been 
followed  by  some  of  tiie  worst 
sectarian  violence  to  Ulster 
for  years  and  ETA's  new  lead- 
ers w31  have  watched  that 
from  afar  with  particularly 
keen  interest 

Until  1992,  the  only  surviv- 
ing branch  of  the  organisa- 
tion — ETA  military  — was 
committed  to  the  idea  that  the 
best  way  to  obtain  its  aims 


parties  and  for  the  authori- 
ties, are  convinced  that  the 
organisation’s  new  leaders, 
notably  a former  journalist 
and  critic,  Mikel  Alblsu 
(Antza),  are  much  more 
receptive  to  the  argument 
that  gains  can  be  secured  by 
stirring  up  trouble  within  the 
Basque  country,  and  even  set- 
ting Basque  against  Basque. 

The  first  person  to  be  killed 
by  ETA  after  the  general  elec- 
tion five  months  ago  was  a 
Basque  policeman.  For  more 
than  a year  before,  ETA’s  as- 
sociates had  been  active  to 
promoting  street  violence  in 
Basque  cities. 

But  so  for  there  has  been  no 
evidence  that  the  end  of  the 
trace  will  lead  to  greater  con- 
flict in  the  Basque  country. 
And  that  is  because  of  ths  key 
difference  with  Northern  Ire- 
land — the  absence  ctf  a sec- 
tarian element  Albiau  and 


his  advisers  may  hope  that  a 
strategy  of  tension  will  even- 
tually produce  a "Loyalist” 
community.  But  those 
Basques  — a majority  — who 
are  opposed  to  ETA,  do  not 
have  a common  history  com- 
parable to  that  of  Ulster’s 
Protestants,  and  so  for  they 
have  shown  no  desire  to  take 
to  the  streets  against  ETA's 
supporters. 

On  the  contrary,  the  lack  of 
a sectarian  aspect  gives  the 
Spanish  authorities  room  for 
manoeuvre  the  British  gov- 
ernment does  not  enjoy.  Ma- 
drid's response  to  tiie  Basque 
problem  has  been  to  provide 
the  Basques  themselves  with 
mare  autonomy — the  Basque 
country  is  now  reckoned  to 
enjey  a great  degree  of  self- 
government.  Such  a solution, 
applied  to  Northern  Ireland, 
risks  worsening  the  problem 
by  delivering  mare  power  to 
the  majority.  Unionist 
community. 

Autonomy  is  ETA’s  real 
problem.  As  the  people  who 
live  in  the  Basque  country  get 
a progressively  greater  real 
say  in  the  running  of  their 
lives  and  -their  homeland,  its 
nationalist  mammy  becomes 
less  appealing.  This  phenome- 
non is  clearly  discernible  in 
the  fell  to  the  share  of  Herri 
Batasuna's  vote  at  election 
time. 

This  may  be  why  ETA  ban 
been  forced  to  tile  dubious 
expedient  of  copy-cat  terror- 
ism, and  why  — in  the  lrmg 

run  — the  Basque  problem 
could  prove  easier  to  solve 
than  the  Irish  «np 


John  Hooper  Js  the  Guardian's 
southern  Europe  correspondent 

and  author  of  The  New 
Spaniards. 


How  to  make 
monsters  and 
murderers 


Ros  Coward 


THIS  summer,  many 
parents  are  again  la- 
menting how  vigilant 
they  will  have  to  be  around 
their  children.  The  threats 
seem  all  too  real  after  a year 
of  child  murders  and  attacks 
on  school  groups.  But  grow- 
ing parental  anxiety  has  also 
been  farmed  by  press  atti- 
tudes. The  tabloids  bemoan 
the  moral  decline  which  un- 
leashes these  acts  of  violence, 
and  the  broadsheets  reassure 
by  stressing  their  rarity.  Be- 
yond these  differences  how- 
ever, there  is  consensus. 

Both  are  fascinated  by  hor- 
rific details  while  simulta- 
neously refusing  to  discuss 
what  motivates  the  killing  of 
children.  Whether  cbild- 
kfflers  are  seen  as  evil  or 
mad,  the  press  treats  their 
acts  as  inexplicable.  This 
year’s  journalistic  cliche  has 
to  be  “you  cant  legislate 
against  madmen”.  To  its 
credit,  the  press  was  unchar- 
acteristically tactful  after 
Dunblane:  journalists  were 
too  shocked  to  speculate.  The 
idea  of  inviting  banalities 
from  one  of  the  media’s  tame 
psychologists  would  have 
been  distasteful.  But  this  tact 
creates  its  own  problems.  If 
violent  hostility  towards  the 
most  vulnerable  members  of 
society  seems  inexplicable 
and  motiveless,  then  helpless- 
ness quickly  develops. 

Professionals  who  come 
into  contact  with  murderers 
have  no  such  reticence  about 
explanations.  Dr  Arthur  Hy- 
att Williams  is  a psychoana- 
lyst who  has  worked  for  many 
years  in  the  prison  service 
with  lifers.  He  says  that  al- 
though what  leads  someone  to 
a murder  is  complicated,  “the 
internal  psychopathology  is 
much  less  so".  Murderous 
attacks  on  children  are  usu- 
ally motivated  by  experiences 
or  feelings  from  childhood 
which  have  not  been  digested 
and  which  are  re-activated  by 
circumstances  in  later  life. 

This  can  lead  to  perverse 
sexual  murders.  But  murder 
can  also  be  the  attack  of  an 
immature  and  spiteful  adult 
who  envies  the  child,  possibly 
because  of  unprocessed  ha- 
tred from  or  towards  a sib- 
;.  Child  murder  can  also  be 
a part  of  the  self  which 
the  adult  sees  in  the  child. 
There  are  often  warning 
signs,  particularly  repetitive 
fantasies  and  attempts  to 
draw  others  into  them.  Mur- 
der takes  place  when  it  has 
already  taken  place  in  fantasy 
many  times  before. 

Psychoanalytic  accounts 
can  sound  both  banal  and  un- 
compromising out  of  context 
But  there’s  a surprising 
degree  of  agreement  between 


psychiatrists,  psychoanalysts 
and  biological  explanations. 
AU  see  traumatic  childhood 
experiences  and  unprocessed 
childhood  feelings  as  the  de- 
termining factors  to  turning 
feelings  into  murderous 
actions.  Bob  Johnson,  a 
prison  psychiatrist  says  that 
“child  murderers  are  uncom- 
mon. but  lethal  infantile  rage 
is  commonplace.  Every  one  of 
the  SO  or  so  murderers  whom 
I now  know  well  confirms 
that  their  violent  destructive 
act  emanated  from  a stunted 
child  within,  throwing  a 
tantrum.” 

Ann  Moir  and  David  Jessel 
argue  it  is  possible  to  “pre- 
dict” criminal  behaviour 
from  brain  patterns.  Their 
controversial  book  A Mind  To 
Crime  says  that  a “full  flush 
of  cards"  produces  a mur- 
derer. This  is  a constellation 
of  symptoms:  major  neuro- 
logical impairment;  a close 
relative  who  could  be  diag- 
nosed as  psychotic;  violent 
acts  during  childhood  and 
severe  physical  abuse.  What 
tips  the  balance  is  the  effect  of 
environment  and  traumatic 
events  of  childhood. 

IT  there  is  consensus  about 
what  incites  child  murders, 
why  is  there  such  reluctance 
to  understand  the  pressures 
which  make  children  violent? 
The  endless  detailing  of  these 
events  in  the  press  shows  that 
the  public  do  want  to  know 
what  happened  and  why. 

HYATT  Williams  pro- 
vides a clue:  actual 
murder  is  often  carried 
out  in  a moment  of  transitory 
madness,  when  in  a quick 
switch  the  attacker  feels  per- 
secuted by  his  victims  and 
seeks  to  obliterate  them.  This 
is  plausible  in  relation  to  both 
recent  attacks  on  schools,  and 
the  increasing  number  of 
murders  of  children  by  chil- 
dren. When  children  embark 
on  sadistic  pranks,  they  may 
not  intend  to  murder.  But  if 
their  victim  becomes  fright- 
ened or  cries,  they  may  feel  so 
persecuted  by  their  own  guilt 
that  they  will  seek  to  obliter- 
ate it 

if  child  murderers  them- 
selves are  seen  as  victims  of 
guilt  and  persecution,  then 
we  have  to  deal  with  feelings 
of  pity,  who  then  Is  the  real 
victim?  The  problem  is  that 
we  tend  to  confuse  explaining 
with  excusing.  “The  problem 
is  that  everyone  has  their 
own  reasons.”  as  Jean 
Renoir's  character  says  with 
a shrug  after  the  tragic  cli- 
max of  La  Rdgle  du  Jeu.  Ex- 
planations blur  the  categories 
of  blame.  They  leave  ns  with- 
out the  clear  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  which  is  so  neces- 
sary when  faced  with  ac- 
counts of  these  events. 

Yet  explaining  is  not  neces- 
sarily condoning,  and  without 
explanation  there  can  be  no 
true  vigilance.  Because  we  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  monstrous 
acts  do  have  causes,  our  vigi- 
lance is  misplaced.  We  are 
keen  to  protect  our  children 
from  monsters,  but  not  so 
keen  to  protect  our  children 
from  experiences  which 
might  make  them  monstrous. 


If  you  sponsor  Shomita, 


no  one  will  have  to 
sponsor  her  children 


Uttta  Shomita  is  just  six  years  0 W and  the  only  We 
she's  known  Is  one  of  hunget  poverty  and  cleeasa.  Bui  by 
the  time  she  has  children  of  her  own.  n*s  could  be  a very 
different  story 

It  could  be  one  about  famBes.  about  vtlagere  working 
together  to  earn  their  own  living-  About  children  who  can 
read  and  wite  and  have  a tutoe.  About  a community  that 
can  treat  the  sick  and  b hee  hum  fatal  dfseasea  And  H i 
ia  H Is  because  you  care  enough  to  sponsor  a child 

In  return,  we’ll  keep  you  « touch  with  regular  reports 
tom  otr  field  woken  plus  a photograph  and  messages 
ton  the  child  you  sponsor 

Please  sponsor  a child  today.  With  your  help,  wa 
realty  can  change  the  future. 

Please  sponsor  a child  today. 
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The  GuarifanM^ayJuJym^ 


Peter  Raleigh 


Bringing  principles  to  bear 


PETER  Raleigh,  who 
has  died  aged  77,  de- 
voted his  life  to  ser- 
vice rather  than 
sett  ha  the  best  of 
prtgUsh  traditions 
Be  was  bom  in  Barnstable 
and  educated  at  Bradfield  and 
Kings  College,  Cambridge,  to 
which  he  won  an  exhibition, 
but  he  did  nQt  complete  his 
Modem  Languages  Tripos  — 
preferring,  after  two  years  of 
study,  to  volunteer  for  the 
■Royal  Navy  on  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

Lieutenant  Raleigh,  RNVR, 
saw  action  notably  as  gun- 
nery officer  on  HMS  Norfolk 
under  Rear-Admiral  Freddy 
Wake- Walker  for  whom  Peter 
bad  fond  respect  and  by 
whom  be  was  held  in  high 
regard. 

He  attended  the  Greenwich 
Staff  College  and  commanded 


Raleigh . . .his  planning  skills  were  used  in  the 
preparation  for  the  D-Day  landings 


Gunboat  43  as  a coastal  forces 
officer.  His  planning  skills 
ware  recognised  as  deputy 
staff  officer  to  the  C-in-C 
Portsmouth  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  D-Day  landings 
Peter  had  meanwhile  mar- 
ried Rosalind  Scott  (daughter 
of  Edward  Taylor  Scott  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Guardian) 
in  1942,  They  had  two  sons, 
Christopher  and  Stephen- 
Demobilised  lp  1946,  he 
worked  as  City  investment 
analyst  before  joining  the 
BBC  on.  the  European  news 
desk  at  Bush  House.  He  grad- 
uated to  foreign  duty  editor  in 
radio  and  then  television, 
contributing  reportage  on  for- 
eign assignments  in  Africa  and 
Europe  for  television  news 
and  Behind  the  Headlines.  In 
this  capacity,  he  covered  the 
state  visits  to  Denmark, 
France  and  Holland  in  1957 


and  2968.  His  fluent  French 
and  excellent  German  stood 
him  in  good  stead. 

In  1959,  Peter  Raleigh  be- 
came the  BBC's  number  two 
in  Paris.  The  Algerian  conflict 
was  the  dominant  feature  .in 
French  affairs  and  Peter  be- 
came the  BBC’s  chief  source  of 
news  from  Algeria.  He  gained 
the  respect  and  friendship  of 
his  colleagues  In  that  danger- 
ous sector  and  became  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association.  Those  early  tur- 
bulent years  of  the  fifth 
French  Republic  fully 
revealed  his  capacity  for  calm 
and  lucid  appraisal  In  June 
1963  PVter  took  over  as  BBC 
correspondent  in  Paris.  It  was 
a happy  and  rewarding  time. 
His  French  colleagues  regret- 
ted his  return  to  London  in 
1966  as  much  for  his  "'gentUr 
lesser  as  far  his  journalistic 


ability.  In  December  of  that 
year,  he  joined  the  BBC  Tele- 
vision planning  group,  becom- 
ing head  of  forward  planning 
in  1968  and  head  of  the  group 
in  1972.  He  thus  assumed 
wide-  ranging  responsibility 

I for  coordinating  a complex 
system  involving  literally 

I thousands  of  craft  and  servic- 
ing personnel  providing  pro- 
duction and  technical  support 
in  programme  making. 

Skilful  diplomacy  was 
neededrto  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidence both  of  die  commis- 
sioning network  controllers 
and  the  production  depart- 
ments, Peter’s  personal  diffi- 
dence and  lack  of  arrogance 
hid  a real  sense  of  purpose  and 
determination  whoa,  called  for. 
He  enjoyed  the  support  of  bis 
staff  for  wham  he  bad  the 
greatest  respect  “a  wonderful 
and  too  little  honoured  group". 


He  took  early  retirement  on 
his  58th  birthday,  moving  to 
Nether  Compton  inJ^SS 
where  he  created  a beautiful 
and  serene  garden.  He  served 
diligently  as  a trustee  of  foe 
Scott  (Guardian)  Trust  for 

S°^erRaSJfa  was  a man  of 
quiet  authority,  of  genuine 
warmth  and,  above  all,  of  in- 
tegrity. He  bore  foe  onslaught 
of  cancer  of  the  spine  with 
characteristic  fortitude. 

Robin  Scott 

Richard  Scott  writs*:  Peter 
Raleigh  married  my  younger 
sister  Rosalind  in  1942.  She 
was  a daughter  of  Ted  Scott 
and  granddaughter  of  C P 
Scott  In  1969  Peter  was  in- 1 
vited  to  become  a member  of 
the  Scott  Trust  which  owns  i 
the  Guardian  Media  Group.  ! 


In  those  days  it  wjndeed 

a ‘‘family1*  trust  whose  mem- 
berswere  largely  drawn 
from  the  family  and  to  which 
tSSSE** invited  to  join 
by  agreement  between  my 
self,  as  chairman,  and  my 

10,  are  elected  by  theJHr^ 
as  a whole.  Peter's  joumato- 

tic  and  business 
and  perhaps  particular^  foe 
rigour  with  which  he  held  to 
his  principles,  proved  to  he 
of  immense  value  to  the 
Trust  during  the  10  years 
which  he  served  on  it. 

Peter  Malcolm  Gordon  Raleigh, 
journalist,  born  May  26 1919: 
died  July  20. 1996 


Chris  Komar 


Heir  to  a 
master 

CHRIS  Komar  who  I Company  (Doubles  in  1990) 
has  died  of  Aids  and  for  Mikhail  Baryshni- 
aged48.  was  one  of  kov’s  White  Oak  Project  he 
the  finest  and  long-  staged  some  of  Cuimingham’s 
est-serving  dan-  loveliest  work.  Cunningham 


CHRIS  Komar  who 
has  died  of  Aids 
aged  48.  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  long- 
est-serving dan- 
cers of  the  Metre  Cunning- 
ham  Dance  Company  and  the 
man  once  expected  to  be  Cun- 
ningham’s successor. 

Bom  in  Milwaukee.  Komar 
became  interested  in  dance 
through  enjoying  rock’n’  roll 
with  his  sister.  After  switch- 
ing from  music  be  took  a 
degree  in  dance  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and 
after  two  seasons  as  a found- 
ing member  of  the  Milwaukee 
Ballet  Company,  he  moved  to 
New  York  to  study  with  Cun- 
ningham. After  a year’s  ap- 
prenticeship he  joined  the 
company  in  2972.  He  had  seen 
Cunningham's  Second  Hand 
at  college  and  was  convinced 
that  here  was  the  choreogra- 
pher for  him.  “His  work  is 
now  my  work.”  he  said  17 
years  later  in  an  interview: 
and  indeed  as  well  as  appear- 
ing in  more  than  45  dances  by 
Cunningham  he  became  as- 
sistant to  the  choreographer 
and  assistant  artistic  director 
of  the  company. 

He  began  teaching  at  foe 
Cunningham  studio  in  1973. 
Teaching  made  him  even 
more  aware  of  the  richness  of 
Cunningham’s  choreography. 
He  frequently  took  company 
class  and  was  one  of  the  few 
people  authorised  to  set  Cun- 
ningham works  for  other 
companies. 

For  American  Ballet 
Theatre,  the  Theatre  du 
Silence  in  France,  the  Paris 
Opera  Ballet  Rambert  Dance 


Birthdays 


Harry  Barnes,  Labour  MP, 
60;  George  Clinton,  singer, 
bandleader,  55;  Willem  Da- 
foe, actor,  41;  Bob  Dole,  US 
republican  presidential  candi- 
date, 73;  Bryan  Forbes,  novel- 
ist and  Sim  producer,  70; 
Danny  Glover,  actor,  49; 
Jimmy  Hill,  broadcaster,  68; 
Am  Howard,  mezzo-soprano. 
60,  Joanna  Kennedy,  civil  en- 
gineer. 46;  Bonnie  Langford, 
actress,  32;  Prof  Sir  Ronald 
Mason,  chemist  66;  Mireille 
Mathien,  singer,  50;  Dr 
David  Quarmby,  joint  man- 
aging director,  J Sainsbury 
pic,  55;  Terence  Stamp,  actor, 
58;  Anthony  Steen,  Conserva- 
tive MP.  57;  Diane  Yeo,  char- . 
ity  commissioner,  51.  i 


Company  (Doubles  In  1990) 
and  for  Mikhail  Baryshni- 
kov’s White  Oak  Project  he 
staged  some  of  Cunningham's 
loveliest  work.  Cunningham 
chooses  dancers  for  their  In- 
dividual qualities  and  expects 
them  to  perform  his  steps  in 
their  own  manner.  Komar  fol- 
lowed the  same  method: 
"Having  taught  Merce’s  work 
to  a number  of  different  com- 
panies, some  modem,  some 
ballet.  I’ve  had  to  find  a way 
to  give  them  the  same  kind  erf 
possibilities  that  Merce  has 
given  us”.  So,  after  teaching  a 
Cunningham  work,  he  would 
encourage  dancers  to  ap- 
proach tixe  steps  individually. 

Komar  was  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  choreogra- 
pher’s use  of  chance;  “You 
create  a gamut  of  movement, 
and  then  you  flip  a coin  to  see 
which  movement  comes 
first”  but  he  also  stressed 
that  “who  you  are  is  very  im- 
portant to  using  chance  ...  I 
think  the  chance  operation 
has  much  more  of  the  real 
person  in  it —the  person  you 
can’t  describe  in  words,  the 
person  of  your  experience". 

Although  of  slighter  build, 
he  was  often  likened  to  the 
master  and  quite  early  in  his 
career  was  entrusted  with 
roles  which  Cunningham  had 
created  but  later  discarded. 
Kenneth  King  remembered 
him  in  Torse  dancing  “with 
Merce's  mercurial,  faun-like 
awareness  amplifying  his  In- 
credibly articulate  perfor- 
mance of  precise  jumps, 
sharp,  immaculate  phrasing 
and  delivery . . And  writing 
about  him  in  Cunningham's 


Alan  Grierson 


Martin  Corbett 


Poor-part  harmony . . . Chris  Komar  (left)  with  Merce  Cunningham's  company  in  Fractions  in  1978  uxs  greenfield 


role  in  Rune,  the  New  York- 
er’s Arlene  Croce  described ; 
him  as  “dancing  with  that  fa- 
natical precision  which 
makes  us  instinctively  trust 
his  every  move”. 

' Komar  was  also  director  of 
the  Cunningham  Dance  Foun- 
dation's repertory  under- 
study group  for  potential 
company  members  and  a lab- 
oratory for  revivals  of  Cun- 
ningham dances.  For  RUG  he 
staged  seminal  works  like 
Septet.  Sumrnerspace,  Rune, 
Exchange  and  Fielding  Sixes. 
He  also  helped  with  and  even- 
tually taught  workshops 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe. 

He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1993  but  continued  to  work 
for  the  company  until  his 
death.  From  1986  he  had  been 
working  on  a book  in  which 
he  transcribed  into  dance  no- 
tation Cunningham’s  vocabu- 
lary of  classroom  steps  and 
their  combinations. 

Working  with  Cunning- 


ham, be  once  said,  “keeps 
adding  to  my  life  — and  not 
Just  to  my  life  as  a dancer  but 
to  my  whole  life”.  The  state1 
merit  perfectly  sums  up  the 
dedication  of  an  artist  who 
found  his  vocation  early  and 
never  wavered. 

Mary  Clarks 

David  Vaughan  adder  It  was 

hot  long  after  Chris  Komar 
joined  the  Cunningham's 
company  that  It  became  clear 
that  he  was  the  heir  apparent. 
In  addition  to  the  rales  he 
created  in  45  of  the  choreogra- 
pher’s works,  he  assumed 
Cunningham’s  own  roles  in 
revivals  of  Sumrnerspace, 
Rune,  and  Wmterbranch.  As 
Cunningham's  assistant,  he 
worked  on  productions  of  sev- 
eral of  his  works  for  his  own 
and  other  companies,  notably  j 
Exchange  for  the  Cunning- 
ham company  in  1991,  Duets  i 
for  the  American  Ballet  | 
Theatre  in  1982,  and  the  2986  i 


revision  of  Cunningham’s 
1973  creation  for  foe  Paris , 
Opera  Ballet  Un  Jour  ou 
Deux,  In  1992  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  artistic 
director. 

Among  the  most  memora- 
ble of  the  roles  he  created 
during  the  20  years  that  he 
danced  with  the  company 
were  his  solos  in  Changing 
Steps  (1972),  Traoelogue 
(1977),  Channel/ Inserts  (1981) 
and  the  passage  in  Points  in 
Space,  commissioned  by  the 
BBC  in  1986,  in  which  he 
danced  Apollo-like  with  three 
or  four  “muses”.  After  he 
stopped  dancing  he  remained 
the  vigilant  guardian  of  Cun- 
ningham technique  and  rep- 
ertory, continuing  to  work 
closely  with  the  company  as 
teacher  and  rehearsal  direc- 
tor, and  also  with  RUG. 

The  latest  of  his  many  stag- 
ings of  Cunningham  works 
for  other  companies  were  a 
revival  of  Channels/ Inserts 
for  Dayton  Contemporary 


Dance  Company  last  Febru- 
ary and  the  revival  of  Septet 
for  Baryshnikov's  White  Oak 
Dance  Project  in  March.  He 
was.  still  touring  with  the 
company  until  May. 

The  revival  that  meant  most 
to  him  was  that  of  Sound- 
dance,  which  he  staged  in  1994 
with  Meg  Harper,  another  for- 
mer company  member  in  1994. 
The  company  performed 
Soundddnce  in  its  most  recent 
tour,  to  the  Festival  of  Dance 
at  Aix-en-Provence,  on  the 
evening  that  Chris  died.  The 
next  morning,  before  the 
teaching  class,  Cunningham 
told  the  company  that  Chris 
had  shown  his  usual  impecca- 
ble timing  in  waiting  until 
after  that  performance  before 
he  succumbed  to  the  illness  he 
had  so  bravely  born;  it  was, 
Cunningham  said,  “Chris's 
final  bow”. 

Chris  Komar,  dancer,  bom 
October  30, 1947;  died  July  17, 
1996 


Under  the  earth  and  across  the  world 


Alan  grierson,  who 

has  died  aged  72,  was  a 
mining  engineer  who 
worked  In  lead  and  zinc  mines 
at  temperatures  of  45C,  in  Hi- 
malayan phosphate  mines 
where  the  night  temperature 
sank  to  -25C  and  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rockies  at  40C  be- 
low. In  almost  40  years  at  Im- 
perial College  London’s  Royal  i 
School  of  Mines,  he  worked  in 
50  countries  across  foe  five 
continents. 

Grierson  had  followed  four 
generations  of  his  family  into 


the  mines.  After  a childhood 
spent  in  a Northumberland 
colliery  village  he  began  work 

as  a an  eight-shillings-a-week 
pit  lad.  but  his  sights  were 
fixed  on  a pit  manager's 
qualifications. 

He  combined  coalface  work 
with  night  school,  won  a 
national  industrial  scholar- 
ship, and  by  1948.  having 
gained  experience  of  mecha- 
nised mining  is  the  Ruhr  for  , 
his  thesis,  he  graduated  with  | 
a first-class  honours  in  min- 
ing — and  a colliery  manag- 1 


er*s  certificate  — from  King's 
College,  Newcastle. 

For  five  years  he  worked  as 
an  underground  official  at  a 
Northumberland  colliery,  but 
a paper  he  gave  to  the  North 
of  England  Institute  of  Mining  , 
Engineers  on  mechanisation 
of  the  industry  led  to  a lec- 1 
tureship  at  the  Royal  School  ' 
of  Mines  at  Imperial  College. 
He  was  to  remain  at  the  RSM 
from  1953  until  his 
retirement. 

Grierson's  background  was 
in  coal,  but  he  was  soon  in- 


volved in  mining  for  gold  in 
Africa  and  phosphates  in 
Egypt  He  became  a senior  lec- 
turer in  1966  and  academic 
work  and  practical  consul- 
tancy made  an  ideal  partner- 
ship. He  acted  as  mining  ad- 
viser to  the  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office  cm  nu- 1 
merous  occasions  and  from 
2969  he  was  for  20  years  dep- 
uty, and  then  chief.  Crown  Es-  1 
tales  mineral  agent  Latterly  , 
he  was  occupied  with  grant- 
ing licences  to  companies  pro- , 
specting  for  gold  in  Britain. 


Big  mouth 


WASHINGTON  DC:  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  recovering 
after  being  “shot  dead”  by  the 
flavour  of  Trident  Sugarless 
gum  late  Friday  night  The 
President  was  walking  out  of 
the  Washington  Hilton, 
where  he  had  just  given  a 
speech,  when  he  received 
three  “hursts  of  taste”  from 
the  gum,  which  was  quickly 
wrestled  out  of  his  mouth  by 
Secret  Service  agents. 

“That’s  some  gum!” 
screamed  the  President  as  he 
was  pulled  into  his  limousine 
and  hurried  to  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  he  was  pro- 
nounced “satisfied  on 
arrival”  by  Doctor  Robert  Or- 


son, the  President’s  personal 
physician.  “The  President 
was  struck  three  times  on  the 
; tongue  by  the  most  delicious 
gum  he  has  ever  had,”  Orson 
said.  “His  taste  buds  never 
had  a chance." 

According  to  eye-wit- 
nesses, the  President  was 
waving  to  the  crowd  and  talk- 
ing to  foe  Secretary  of  De- 
fence, William  Perry,  when, 
unseen  by  Secret  Service 
agents,  the  gum  snuck  into 
his  mouth.  “You  could  see  im- 
mediately that  somethinf 
had  happened,”  Perry  said. 
“He  began  to  smile  broadly 
and  his  eyes  lit  up.  The  third 
chew  is  what  got  him.  The 
first  two  just  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  taste,  but  the  third  sent 
him  into  a whole  new  vista  of 
flavour." 

Meanwhile  questions  are 
being  asked  about  how  a gum  ! 
so  staggeringly  delicious 
> could  have  been  allowed  into 
the  President's  mouth  in  the 
first  place.  Spokesman  Roger 
Vasquez  confirmed  today 
that  the  Secret  Service  had 
closed  Its  file  on  Trident  Su- 
garless Spearmint  gum  in 
1993,  believing  It  to  be  “insuf- 
ficiently minty”  to  pose  a se- 


j curity  risk  to  the  President 
Up  to  date  world  news  at 
wtou.onion.com/ 

More  balls! 

THOUGH  I’ve  just  given 

birth  to  a heifer 

And  of  pride  and  of  milk  I am 

full’ 

It  is  sad  to  relate 
That  my  tactical  state 
Was  not  bought  on  by  a bull. 

1 have  never  been  naughty, 
Iswearit, 

In  spite  of  this  calf  I have 
borne. 

By  Fanner  Brown's  tractor, 

I am  virgo  Intacta, 

AndTve  not  had  foe  bull  by 
foe  hom. 

How  dreary  the  farmyard 
and  the  meadow, 

The  cow  shed  seems  gloomy  . 
and  grey, 

But  the  one  bit  of  ftm 
In  the  years  weary  run 
Has  by  science  been  taken 
away. 

I know  that  the  farm  is  a 
business. 

Where  all  of  us  must  pull  our 
weight, 

But  Td  pull  and  Pd  pull 
For  a nicely  built  bull 
But  get  this  phoney 


arrangement  I hate. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that 
I’m  jealous. 

There  are  things  that  a cow 
shooldn’tsay. 

But  these  Al  tarts 
Who  handle  our  parts 
Still  get  it  the  old  fashioned 
way. 

Bauinevcrseat  wwwgLumb- 
c.edu/-dschmil/cows/poe- 
try.html  This  one  is  entitled 
FYom  the  Ledgers  of  Leigh  ray 
and  is  written  by  a 
disgruntled  cow. 

The  contract 

PART  TWO 

TO:  All  House  Full  and  Sub- 
committee Chairmen 
Subject;  Request  for  informa- 
tion — URGENT 
On  behalf  of  the  House 
leadership,  we  have  been 
asked  to  cull  all  committees 
for  information  that  you  al- 
ready have  on  the  three  sub- 
jects listed  below.  We  are 
compiling  information  for 
packaging  and  presentation 
to  the  leadership  in  order  to 
determine  the  agenda.  You 
are  a tremendous  source  for 
thiB  project  The  subjects  are: 
• Waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 


the  Clinton  Administration 

• Influence  of  Washington 
labor  union  bosses 
(corruption) 

# Examples  ofdishonesty  or 
eth ical  lapses  in  the  Clinton 
Administration 

Please  have  your  staff 
review  pertinent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports,  In- 
spector General  reports,  com- 
mittee investigative 
materials,  and  newspaper 
articles  for  departments  and 
agencies  within  your  juris- 
diction that  expose  anecdotes 
that  amplify  these  areas.  We 
need  this  information  as  soon 
as  possible. 

From  a memorandum  sent  in 
April  to  House  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  (all  of 
whom  are  Republicans),  by 
representatives  Bob  Walker 
and  Jim  Nussle.  Printed  in 
Harpers. 

New  war 

THERE  is  a new  religious 
war,  says  Umberto  Eco,  be- 
tween those  who  favour 
Apple  Macintosh  computers 
and  those  who  prefer  MS- 
DOS  machines.  Why  reli- 
gious? Because,  says  Eco, 


One  of  his  most  prized  pos- 
sessions was  a safety  lamp 
from  Kimblesworth  Col- 
liery, where  George 
Stephenson  worked  as  an 
engineer  In  the  early  19th 
century. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Claire,  three  children  and 
five  grandchildren. 

AEUawar 

Alan  Grierson,  mining  consul- 
lanl  and  academic,  bom  May 
26.  1924;  died  June  21. 1996 


“Macintosh  is  Catholic  and 
DOS  Protestant.  The  Apple- 
mac  belongs  to  the  catecheti- 
cal tradition,  with  revelation 
explained  through  simple 
formulae  and  sumptuous 
icons,  said  Eco  in  the  Italian 
news  weekly  Espresso.  The 
faithful  are  told  how  to  pro- 
ceed step  by  step  to  reach — if 
not  the  kingdom — at  least 
the  moment  when  their  docu- 
ment is  printed.  DOS-based* 
IBM  computers.  by  contrast, 


Gay  activist 
who  voiced 
his  outrage 


WHEN  Martin  Cor- 
bett who  has  died 
aged  51  from  Aids, 
helped  organise 
the  first  Gay  Pride  march  in 
1972  less  than  a thousand 
people  took  part  This  year 
there  were  70,000  on  the 
march  and  200,000  at  foe  festi- 
val. But  by  then  Martin  was 
too  illto  attend. 

More  significant  than  the 
difference  in  numbers  is  that 
nowadays  lesbians  and  gays 
are  much  more  open  and  con- 
fident and  there  is  a huge  sup- 
portive network  which,  far 
more  than  the  handful  of  half- 
hearted legislative  reforms, 
has  dramatically  Improved 
the  lives  of  so  many  gay  and 
lesbian  people. 

Corbett’s  part  in  making 
many  of  the  changes  possible 
Included  his  contribution  to 
the  1972  founding  of  Gay 
News  and  of  Gay  Switchboard 
two  years  later. 

He  had  joined  foe  Gay  Lib- 
eration Front  in  1971  just  as 
thousands  of  gay  people  were 
coming  out  for  the  first  time. 
The  simple  slogan  "Gay  is  \ 
Good”  was  revolutionary  in 
foe  early  2970s,  and  Corbett  i 
was  a key  GLF  administrator 
and  fundraiser. 

One  of  his  more  memorable 
moments  was  during  GLFs 
disruption  of  Mary  White- 
house’s  1971  Festival  of  Light 
rally  in  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster. Disguised  as  a fore- 
man, he  bluffed  his  way  into 
the  basement  ordered  out  the 
hall’s  staff  proceeded  to  dis- 
connect foe  electrical  and 
broadcasting  cables,  and  thus 
dimmed  the  lights  on  Mal- 
colm Mugger  Idge,  Cliff  Rich- 
ard, and  a very  disgruntled 
Mrs  Whitehouse. 

Corbett’s  three  key  political 
involvements  were  foe  GLF 
In  the  1970s,  foe  Organisation 
for  Lesbian  & Gay  Action  in 
the  1980s,  and  OutRage!  In  foe 
1990s.  Some  people  are  think- 
ers and  talkers;  Corbett  was  a 
doer  and  his  strength  was  as 
a backroom  Mr  Fbdt,  organis- 
ing meetings,  arranging 
transport,  printing  leaflets 
and  building  props.  The  Lon- 
don-bom  son  of  a bricklayer, 
he  had  worked  in  foe  Iron- 
mongery trade  and,  together 
with  John  Beeson,  he  formed 
OutRagei’s  engineering 
caucus. 

It  was  Corbett  who  made 
most  of  foe  props  used  in  foe 
group’s  extravagant  colour- 
ful protests.  When  OutRage! 
decided  to  respond  to  foe 


Pope's  endorsement  of  anti- 
gay discrimination  by  staging 
a queer  crucifixion,  it  was 
Corbett  who  built  the  cross  on 
which  foe  queer  martyr  was 
"crucified”  on  Palm  Sunday 
1993,  in  front  of  Westminster 
Cathedral  as  Cardinal  Hume 
made  his  entrance. 

Corbett  relished  OutRagel’s 
public  spectacles.  At  the  1991 
Trafalgar  Square  queer  wed- 
ding when  more  than  a hun- 
dred lesbian  and  gay  couples 
pledged  their  love,  he  played 
the  role  of  the  “wicked 
judge”,  highlighting  the  legal 


I^oud. . . Helped  found  Gay 
News  and  Gay  Switchboard 

rights  denied  to  same-sex 
Partners.  When  OutRage!  was 
vilified  in  1994  for  exposing 
hypocritical  bishops  who 
preach  one  thing  but  practice 
something  different,  he 
remained  philosophical,  con- 
vinced that  history  would 
vindicate  OutRage!  as  it  had 
his  heroines,  the  once-reviled 
suffragettes.  “Mrs  Pankhurst 
didn't  panic  when  attacked, 
and  neither  should  we,”  he 
counselled,  with  typical  cool- 
ness  and  wisdom. 

John  Jackson 

Martin  Corbet!,  gay  activist,  bom 
November  27,  1944;  died  July  n. 
1996 
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Zest . . . Euro  body  trends 


leave  individuals  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  not 
everyone  will  make  iL  With 
Apple,  there  is  a baroque 
community  of  revellers;  with 
DOS,  users  are  alone  with 
their  inner  torment 
New  religious  wars  reported  in 
foe  Tablet. 

Wide  apart 

UNITED  Kingdom:  Women 
from  the  UK  approach  beauty 
with  a lack  of  sensuality,  and 
most  want  to  look  like  Anthea 
Turner. 

She  is  dissatisfied  with  foe 

shape  ofher  body  and  favours 
the  quick  fix  approach  of  plas- 
tic surgery  (1,500  British 
women  already  have  breast 
Implants  and  spends  foe  most 
on  deodorants  in  Europe V 
France:  The  French  are  less 
interested  in  hygiene  than  the 
British  and  spend  four  times 
as  much  on  fragrances  and 
make-up  as  on  deodorant, 
toothpaste  and  soap. 

Italy:  Enviromental  products 
are  very  unfashionable,  Italian 
women  never  leave  foe  house 
without  a frill  face  of  make-up 
irnduding  matching  lip  and 


nail  colour. 

Spain:  Spanish  women  are  de-  . 
termxnedto  look  as  feminine 
as  possible,  flavouring  short 

skirts  and  high  heels.  To 

achi  we  tho  perfect  body  they 
invest  in  potions  from  the 
^fVgralher  than  visit  foe 
pharmacy  is  to  the 
Sparush  what  the  cafe  is  to  the 

and 
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Homes  prepare  for  lift-off 


Larry  Elliott 


IGHT  years  ago 
1 this  week  the  hous- 
ing market  was  go- 
. ing  completely  bon- 
I kers.  Fiats  in 
Knightsbridge  that  were 
really  walk-in  wardrobes 
were  being  sold  for  £38,1)00, 
gazumping  was  rife,  and 
prices  were  up  by  a third  on  a 
year  earlier-. 

The-' immediate  reason  for 
the  frenetic  ■ actwity  in  the 
high  summer  of 1988  was  that 
the  then  . Chancellor.  Nigel 
Lawson,  had  announced  in 
his  March  Budget  that  double 
mortgage  tax  relief  would  be 
abolished  from  August  1,  and. 
potential  buyers  were  trying 
to  beat  the  deadline. 

In  theory  it  was  a sensible 
change,  but  It  had  the  effect  of 
accentuating  what  was  al- 
ready a raging  house-price 
boom.  Monetary  policy  was 
too  lax,  real  incomes  were  ris- 
ing fast  the  baby-boomers 
were  coming  of  age,  council 
houses  were  being  sold  off 
and  the  deregulated  financial 
sector  was  indulging  in  ludi- 
crously inept  lending. 

What  happened  next  is  well 
documented.  Monetary  policy 
was  tightened  ferociously, 
and  the  house-buying  craze 
went  the  way  of  every  other 


bout  of  asset-price  mania 
from  Dutch  tulips  in  the  1630s 
to  Wall  Street  in  1929. 

The  property  market  fen  so 
far  and  remained  weak  for  so 
long  that  some  wondered 
whether  it  would  ever 
recover.  But  over  the  pest 
year,  prices  have  been  mov- 
ing upwards,  stimulating  a 
mild  increase  in  activity. 

Three  questions  spring  to 
mind.  Is  this  for  real,  or  just 
another  of  the  false  dawns 
spotted  with  metronomic  reg- 
ularity each  spring  by  estate 
agents?  Are  we  in  for  a repeat 
of  the  boom  of  the  late  1980s? 
Finally,  how  should  the  au- 
thorities respond?  . 

Answering  the  first  ques- 
tion is  easy.  This  is  no  five- 
minute  wonder:  the  Halifax 


house  price  index  is  up  by  4 
per  cent  over  the  year  and  by 
an  annualised . 10 .per -cent  in- 
the  first  five  mouths  of  1996. 
The  nationwide  average 
masks  even  bigger  increases 
in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  the  more  desirable 
bits  of  London,  the  South-east 
and  Bast  Anglia.  On  past 
form,  price  rises  can  be  ex- 
pected to  ripple  out  from  Lon- 
don and  the  Southeast 
Several  factors  lie  behind 
this  trend.  Mortgage  rates  are 
low,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of . borrowing  coupled 
with  the  seven  years  of  flat  or 
falling  prices  has  made  prop- 
erty cheap  both  historically 
and  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  renting.  For  the  £800  it 
can  cost  to  rent  a one-bed- 
room flat  in  north  London 
worth  £60-70,000  it  would  be 
possible  to  borrow  around 
£120,000  to  buy. 

On  top  of  all  this,  real  in- 
comes* have  started  to  rise. 
Average  earnings  areincreas- 


Billion  dollars  is 
just  for  starters 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  great  Keith  Water- 
house  many  years  ago 
took  a pop  at  the  num- 
ber £100  million:  it  was,  he 
noted,  an  all-purpose  total 
used  by  authority  figures 
such  as  politicians  and 
commentators  to  price  any- 
thing that  sounded  impor- 
tant. Thus,  a key  order  for 
British  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion was  worth  £100  mil- 
lion, as  was  inefficiency  in 
the  VAT  system.  Smokers 
cost  the  NHS  £100  million. 

Time  and  inflation  have 
marched  on  since  then  and 
£100  million  wouldn't  buy 
you  much  more  than  half 
an  aeroplane  wing  ora  few 
weeks  of  missing  VAT.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  the  im- 
portant Number  has  disap- 
peared. merely  that  it  has 
added  a nought.  Lloyd  s of 
London  ought  , to  take  the 
blame;  every  disaster  was 
immediately  declared- by 
pundits  to  represent  a 
“El  billion  insurance  loss 
for  troubled  Lloyd’s”. 

Now.  everything  worth 
mentioning  comes  with  a 
£1  billion  price  tag.  Post 
Office  privatisation.  Timt 
could  raise  morethan 
£1  billion.  Fwiny.  awt-ta 
June  we  were  told  the  po  s 
junk-mail  business  alone 
was  worth  £1  billion.  BJun- 
dai  is  investing  how  much 
in  a microchip  vn 

Dnnfermline?  £l-bllU°n. 


On  July  7,  the  Association 
of  British  Insurers  warned 
that  computer  theft  was 
costing  industry  . . . that’s 
right.  And  Labour  will  be 
spending  £1  billion  from  its 
windfall  tax  on  privatised 
utilities  to  try  to  eradicate 
youth  unemployment. 

It  works  across  borders, 
too.  AfTr1*1”1  sales  of  the 
Irish  republic’s  Electricity 
Supply  Board?  £1  billion. 
The  record-breaking  loss 
run  up  by  Sumitomo’s 
rogue  trader  Yasuo  Haman- 
aka? £1  billion.  And  it  even 
translates  into  other  cur- 
rencies. Lockheed’s  con- 
tract to  build  a new  genera- 
tion of  spacecraft  is  worth 
Si  billion.  Montreal’s  1976 
Olympic  fbray  has  landed 
the  city  with  SI  billion  of 
debt  (whether  Canadian  or 
US  dollars  is  unclear). 

Now.  £1  billion-  is  not  to 
be  confused  with£l,000  mil- 
lion. The  .latter,  enjoyed  a 
long  run  in  the  1970s  as  an 
all-purpose  handle  for  any 
of  the  “prestige  projects”  of 
♦tie  Wllson-Heath  era;  Con- 
corde, Milton  Keynes,  Map- 
tin  Sands. 

its  last  outing  was  the 
1976  Che  valine  nuclear  mis- 
sile scheme,  which  cost? 
Yep.  It  was  the  most  enor- 
mous number  Imaginable, 
whereas  £1  billion  is  merely 
a solid-sounding  monetary 
unit.  ■ ■ ' 

Finally,  it  seems  the  beef 
crisis  will  cost  £1  billion. 
Perhaps  the.  Government 
can  use  the  estimated 
£1  billion  saved  from  social- 
security  fraud  by  the  Bene- 
fit Agency.  Or  perhaps  not. 


ing  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.5 
per  cent  but  the  Govern- 
ment's Tax  and  Prices  Index 
shows  that  pay  needs  to  go  up 
only  by  O.frper  cent  to  main- 
tain living  standards.  There 
may  be  no  “feelgood  factor", 
but  just  as  in  1985  and  1986, 
there  is  certainly  a “feel-bet- 
ter factor”. 

If  the  cyclical  factors  are 
slotting  into  place  for  a bous- 
ing recovery,  the  structural 
factors  are  pointing  in  the 
same  direction.  Britain  is  a 
small  island  with  stringent 
planning  and  green  belt  laws 
limiting  the  supply  cf  land  for 
building.  Absurdly,  it  also 
has  a tax  system  which  subsi- 
dises owner-occupation  and 
hence  ratchets  up  demand. 

What’s  more,  societal 
changes  — particularly  the 


are  around  30  per  cent  below 
an  equilibrium  level  mea- 
sured by  assessing  prices  and 
incomes  against  a benchmark 
in  1984.  So  while  prices  across 
the  country  are  forecast  to  go 
up  by  8.0  per  cent  in  1997  and 
8.5  per  cent  in  1998,  in  London 
the  rises  are  put  at  11  per  cent 
in  both  years. 

If  this  is  perhaps  not  a 
boom,  it  looks  suspiciously 
like  the  start  of  one.  Every 
housing  market  expert  confi- 
dently asserts  that  the 
recovery  will  not  end  in  the 
wild  gyrations  of  1988-92.  but 
then  again,  back  in  the  late 
1980s  they  were  talking  about 
inflationary  blips  and  soft 
landings.  Analysts  always  ex- 
pect Inflation  to  be  nipped  in 
the  bud  and  recessions  to  be 
short  and  shallow.  The  odds 


with  negative  equity,  because 
prices  fell  in  real  but  not  nom- 
inal terms.  At  the  moment, 
there  are  still  well  over  a mil- 
lion cases  of  negative  equity 
and  these  people  will  be  try- 
ing to  offload  their  homes 
once  they  can  clear  their 
debts.  Supply  should  in- 
crease, thereby  limiting  any 
surge  in  values.  Even  so.  the 
chances  of  a renewed  fell  in 
prices  would  still  be  only 
around  10  per  cent  of  a steady 
recovery  perhaps  60  per  cent 
and  of  a period  of  rapid 
growth  30  .per  cent 
What  does  the  Government 
do  about  all  this?  In  the  short 
run.  the  answer  is  simple: 
nothing.  Base  rates  are  un- 
likely to  be  hoisted  ahead  of 
the  election,  and  there  is 
more  chance  of  a successful 


Britain  has  laws  limiting  the  supply  of  building  land.  Absurdly, 
it  also  has  a tax  system  which  subsidises  owner  occupation 


greater  prevalence  cf  divorce 
— continue  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  homes  being  cre- 
ated, offsetting  the  impact  of 
the  end  of  the  baby  boom. 

The  upshot  is  that  house 
prices  have  a natural  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  real 
terms  in  the  UK,  and  this  pat- 
tern is  now  starting  to  reas- 
sert itself.  Given  a neutral 
policy  stance,  a real  increase 
of  4 to  5 per  cent  a year  would 
be  about  the  norm. 

Analysts  at  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  believe  rises  of 
this  order  of  magnitude,  and 
perhaps  a little  higher,  are  in 
store  for  the  next  couple  of 
years.  They  argue  that  Lon- 
don can  expect  to  see  the  most 
buoyant  market,  since  prices 


are  that  this  recovery  will  not 
get  out  of  hand,  but  there  is  a 
risk  it  might  An  awful  lot  of 
guff  has  been  spouted  about 
Britain  still  being  trauma- 
tised by  the  recession,  and 
other  such  amateur  psycho- 
analysis. But  if  that  is  so,  it  is 
hard  to  explain  why  sales  of 
new  cars  are  rising  strongly 
and  retail  sales  are  at  record 
levels. 

The  feet  is  that  for  the  vast 
bulk  of  people,  high  mortgage 
rates  were  very  uncomfort- 
able but  not  disastrous.  Mem- 
ories fede.  What  is  true,  how- 
ever, Is  that  it  will  take  longer 
for  boom  conditions  to  reap- 
pear than  in  the  past. 

In  the  mid-1970s  and  early 
1980s  there  was  no  problem 


British  space  programme 
than  of  tighter  fiscal  policy  in 
the  run-up  to  polling  day.  In- 
stead, the  authorities  seem  to 
be  relying  on  Eddie  George  to 
raise  the  gubernatorial  eye- 
brows at  the  lenders  in  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade  them  to 
think  again  about  mortgage 
discounts  and  cash-backs. 

Anybody  who  thinks  this  is 
the  end  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is  living  in  a dream 
world-  After  the  election 
there  will  be  pressure  to  put 
the  brakes  on  the  housing 
market  to  prevent  asset-price 
inflation  taking  root  The  City 
is  already  pencilling  in  base 
rates  of  7 per  cent  by  the  end 
of  1997  and  in  the  past  — no- 
tably early  1995  — the  expec- 


tation of  hlghar  rates  hag 
helped  keep  the  lid  on  prices. 

But  while  rising  domestic 
demand  may  necessitate 
some  hardening  of  the  policy 
stance  by  next  spring,  the 
sluggishness  of  Investment 
means  that  there  Is  little 
point  in  wielding  the  blunt  in- 
strument of  monetary  policy 
if  there  are  more  suitable 
tools  to  hand. 

And  of  course,  there  are: 
not  least  the  rump  of  mort- 
gage interest  relief.  Although 
neither  party  would  admit  as 
much  now,  the  argument  for 
retaining  this  egregious  fiscal 
distortion  is  entirely  spuri- 
ous. Buying  a house  should 
not  be  influenced  by  the  exis- 
tence of  mortgage  tax  relief 
and  scrapping  it  would  raise 
£2.800  million  a year  at  the 
last  estimate. 

If  this  were  deemed  insuffi 
cient,  consideration  might 
also  be  given  to  increasing 
the  threshhold  for  paying 
stamp  duly  from  the  current 
£60.000.  This  has  two  advan- 
tages: stamp  duty  Is  cheap 
and  easy  to  collect,  and  it 
would  hit  any  incipient  hous- 
ing boom  where  it  mattered, 
in  the  expensive  South-east 

Naturally  the  industry 
would  whine  but  — given  its 
record  of  the  past  decade  — it 
should  be  thankful  that  there 
is,  as  yet  no  call  for  re-regula- 
tion. Moreover,  the  sums 
raised  could  either  be  used  to 
cut  the  public  sector  borrow- 
ing requirement  thereby  put- 
ting downward  pressure  on 
mortgage  rates  or  (fantasy,  I 
know)  being  channelled  into  a 
programme  to  help  the  home- 
less. Either,  quite  frankly, 
would  be  preferable  to  staff- 
ing money  into  toe  mouths,  of 
owner  occupiers. 


Britain  is  better  off  in  than  out 


DEBATE/Conspiracy  of  silence  shrouds 
EMU,  argues  CHRISTOPHER  JOHNSON 


UCH  of  toe  scepticism 
about  European  mon- 
etary union,  comes 
from  people  who  have  never 
been  told  what  the  point  of  it 
is.  There  is  a conspiracy  of 
silence  between  the  two  main 
parties,  because  they  dp  not 
want  to  reveal  Internal  splits 
or  risk  losing  votes. 

The  euro  will  save  traders 
and  travellers  some  cf  their 
foreign  currency  costs.  This 
relatively  trivial  advantage 
would  hardly  justify  the  up- 
heavals in  Rtiiinrial  systems. 
The  single  currency’s  benefit 
to  the  single  market  Is 
greater,  but  still  only  part  cf 
the  picture. 

The  euro  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  domestic 
policy,  and  should  improve 
Britain's  economic  perfor- 
mance. IT  the  rw wt  government 
merely  accepts  currency 
union  late  in  the  day  so  as  not 
to  get  left  out  it  will  not  reap 
maximum  advantage. 

The  single  currency  means 
joining  a collective  quest  tor 
better  results  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  inflation,  em- 
ployment public  finance,  and 
trade.  It  is  hot  surprising  that 


Indicators 


TODAY  — am  M3 
QBk  Producer  Prices  (June). 

TOMORROW  — Fib  Industrial  Pro- 
duction (May). 

UKi  CBI  quarterly  trends  survey. 
USt  Export. Price  Index  (June}. 

USE  Import  Price  Index  (June). . 

WEDNESDAY  — UKi  Ratal!  Sales  (June). 
THURSDAY  — USs  Jobless  Claims 
(v»/e2a-7) 


toe  Treasury  is  against  it  be- 
cause it  means  a rethink  cf 
the  department’s  present  role. 
It  means  pooling  monetary 
and  to  a lesser  extent  fiscal 
policy,  but  without  giving  up 
independence  as  a nation. 

There  is  a bipartisan  com- 
placency about  the  euro,  on 
the  grounds  that  since  leav- 
ing the  £RM  in  1992  the  econ- 
omy has  not  done  too  badly. 
Yet  growth  passed  its  peak 
two  years  ago,  the  budget  def- 
icit refuses  to  come  down  fest 
enough,  long-term  interest 
rates  are  1V4  times  ‘higher 
than  in  Germany,  and  the 
markets  fear  a felling  pound 
and  resurgent  Inflation. 

The  new  monetary  policy 
regime  of  the  Chancellor  and 
Governor  in  double  harness 
is  looking  shaky,  as  political 
pressures  for  interest  rate 
cuts  and  tax  cuts  mount  in  ad- 
vance of  the  election.  The  risk 
of  carrying  on  as  we  are  looks 
greater  than  the  risk  of 
changing  to  a European  mon- 


pngto  j 
etary  policy. 

The  disappointing  perfor- 
mance of  the  British  economy 
over  the  whole  post-war 
period  cannot  be  reversed 


USt  Durable  Goode  (June). 

US'  Existing  Home  Sales  (June). 
OBk  Consumer  Price  Index  (July- 
prov).  > 

UKi  Total  Trade  (May). 

UKi  Non-EC  Trade  (June). 

FRIDAY  — UKi  Grins  Domestic 
Product  102-pro  v). 

JPj  Retail  Sales  (June). 

JPi  Coutut  Price  Index  (June). 
Source:  NMWesr  Capital  Martels  Limned 


without  decisive  change.  The 
continental  economies  have 
recently  been  under-perform- 
ing, too,  but  they  can  see  how 
EMU  and  the  single  currency 
can  help  than  to  improve. 

The  convergence  criteria 
make  the  point  that  the  stogie 
currency  will  not  work  unless 
it  is  part  of  a set  of  interacting 
policies.  Fiscal  policy  has  to 
be  tightened  so  that  monetary 
policy  can  be  loosened.  If 
countries  can  get  their  budget 
deficits  down  to  3 per  cent  of 
GDP  or  less,  long-term  inter- 
est rates  will  come  down, 
business  investment  stimu- 
lated. new  jobs  created  and 
economic  growth  increased. 

This  chariga  in  the  policy 
mix  is  both  more  feasible  and 
more  successful  when^carried 
out  by  a group  of  countries 
than  by  one  alone.  EU  mem- 
ber states  are  more  likely  to 
make  toe  effort  to  reduce  bud- 
get deficits  under  the  influ- 
ence of  peer  pressure  and  the 
threat  of  exclusion  from  the 
dub.  In  a world  of  free  capital 
movements  one  country  can- 
not reduce  the  general  level  of 
bond  interest  rates  by  solitary 
fiscal  virtue. 

Keynesian  fears  about  the 
contractionary  effects  of  fis- 
cal tightening  on  jobs  and 
growth  underestimate  the  off-  • 
setting  stimulus  of  monetary 


loosening.  There  is  a transfer 
of  resources  from  the  public 
to  the  private  sector,  where 
they  are  likely  to  show  highnr 
returns  to  the  economy. 
Recent  studies  of  fiscal  con- 
solidation by  the  IMF  and  toe 
OECD  point  to  a number  of 
countries  where  it  has  led  to 
higher  economic  growth. 

Interest  rates  will  be  lower 
under  frill  EMU,  not  only  be- 
cause of  fiscal  tightening  but 
also  because  the  14  countries 
other  than  Germany  will  no 
longer  have  to  pay  an  inter- 
est-rate premium  to  keep 
their  currencies  stable 
against  toe  D-mark. 

The  European  central  bank 
will  fix  short-term  rates  for  toe 
whole  EMU,  so  they  will  not 
show  the  wide  variations  that 
have  been  needed  for  particu- 
lar countries  such  as  toe  UK 
Fiscal  policy  — taxes  and  pub- 
lic expenditure  — will  have  to 
be  used  more  actively  to  man- 
age national  economies. 

Greater  stability  of  key 
variables  such  as  growth,  in- 
terest rates,  exchange  rates 
and  inflation  will  also  help  in- 
vestment and  long-run  busi- 
ness perfbrmance- 

Christopher  Johnson  Ss  the 
author  of  In  with  the  Euro,  out 
with  the  Pound;  The  Single 
Currency  Jbr  Britain  (Pen- 
guin, £739). 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  1.88 
Austria  18.71 
Belgium  45.96 

Canada  2.0570 
Cyprus  0.6895 
Denmark  6.66 
Finland  6.64 


France  7.5475 
Germany  2.2350 
Greece  356.00 
Hong  Kong  11.64 
India  55.32 
Ireland  0.B37S 
Israel  4.92 


Italy  2.298 
Malta  0.5380 
Netherlands  2J5100 
New  Zealand  £1726 
Norway  9.85 
Portugal  230.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.7875 


Singapore  2.14 
Soft  Africa  &5B 
Spain  188.50 
Sweden  100650 
Switzerland  T.B175 
Turkey  123,507 
USA  1 J075 


5ypph«d  ey  Mrtttr  Ba<u  /aitWiflj  hkh  taut  soateh  as  worn*  u tatum  on  Frwv 


How  love  can 
come  into 
the  equation 

BMEFING/Nobel  prize-winner  says 
crystal  ball-gazing  Is  academically 
valid.  RICHARD  THOMAS  explains 


IF  YOU  are  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  types  who  still 

thinks  love  is  all  about 
roses  and  candlelight,  get 
real.  Love  is  Of  = Qm  = 
ViQfln.  (Where  Q = income,  f 
= female  and  m = male). 

‘ The  equation  is  toe  worts  of 
Nobel  prize- winning  econo- 
mist Gary  Becker,  whose  lat- 
est book*  aims  to  push  eco- 
nomics into  hitherto  sacred 
areas  such  as  why  people 
smoke,  give  money' to  beggars 
or  end  up  with  one  spouse 
rather  than  another.  . 

His  “love  equation”  shows 
that  people  in  love  share  their 
incomes  equally.  Because 
they  know  this,  mate-hunters 
altar  their  behaviour.  Profes- 
sor Becker  assumes  that 
people  cannot  control  who 
they  fell  in  love  with  — but 
can  control  who  they  meet 
Rich  single  people  use  their 
market  power  to  try  to  avoid 
poor  stogie  people  — just  to 
case  they  fell  to  love  with 
them.  Economic  decisions 
such  as  where  to  live,  which 
clubs  to  join  and  which  bar  to 
drink  in  are  all  heavily  influ- 
enced by  such  considerations. 

As  Prof  Becker  puts  it  “Al- 
though it  is  counter-intuitive, 
the  growing,  importance  of 
love  might  have  increased  toe 
degree  of  positive  sorting  by 
family  background  and  other 
personal  and  social  character- 
istics.’’ The  success  of  the 
fthn  Pretty  'Woman  is  down  to 
toe  rarity  value  of  a wealthy 
wifln  being  dumb  Anwngh  to 
fell  for  a hooker. 

So  fer  this  amounts  to  little 
more  n«Tng  equations  to 
state  what  people  instinctively 
know  anyway.  But  Prof 
Becker  sees  a feet  of  life  that 
fundamentally  challenges 
Hwmonnmin  orthodoxy:  people 
do  not  live  only  for  today,  they 
live  for  tomorrow,  too. 

You  might  marry  and  finan- 
cially support  a poor  law  stu- 
dent because  you  predict  that 
in  toe  future  be  or  she  will  be 
raking  it  in.  An  apparently  ir- 
rational economic  decision 
may  be  perfectly  rational, 
once  the  future  is  factored  in. 

Traditionally,  economists 
afttiima  that  individuals  max- 
imise “utility”  — get  as  much 
as  they  can  for  their  time  and 
money  — right  now.  "Prefer- 
ences are  assumed  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  past  and  fliture,” 
Prof  Becker  complains.  He 
says  economists  should  try, 
despite  the  empirical  difficul- 
ties. to  allow  for  some  ratio- 
nal crystal  ball-gazing. 

In  a discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  giving  money  to 
beggars.  Prof  Becker  sorts  do- 
nors into  two  categories:  the 
Samaritans  who  get  a warm 
glow  from  their  altruism,  and 
those  motivated  by  guilt  The 
utility  from  the  transaction 
for  the  Samaritans  is  clear. 
They  like  having  the  opportu- 


nity to  put  a spring  in  their 
step  at  the  Tube  station  each 
morning. 

But  the  guilty  ones  would 
rather  avoid  the  beggars  alto- 
gether, because  they  ruin 
their  morning.  In  which  case, 
why  do  they  give?  Perhaps  be- 
cause they  hope  to  buy  away 
the  problem — the  loss  of  util- 
ity for  coughing  up  today  is 
made  up  for  by  the  potential 
future  utility  of  having  no 
beggars.  (Shame  it  doesn't 
seem  to  work  with  taxes.) 

But  the  professor  doesn't 
stop  with  the  future.  He 
points  out  that  present  con- 
sumption is  heavily  distorted 
by  past  consumption.  At  toe 
extreme,  a change  in  the  price 
of  cigarettes  has  a limited  im- 
pact on  how  many  packs 
people  buy.  But  how  many 
packs  they  usually  buy  has  a 
huge  impact 

Upbringing  and  past  experi- 
ences such  as  unemployment 
or  divorce  also  affect  buying 
decisions.  Prof  Becker  lumps 
all  these  influences  together 
as  “personal  capital”,  things 
which  affect  the  value  a par- 
ticular person  derives  from  a 
particular  transaction. 

IN  THE  marriage  example, 
you  might  marry  the  poor 
lawyer  (who  will  be  rich 
one  day)  but  only  if  he  is 
Jewish  — because  that’s  what 
your  religious  past  demands 
of  you.  A gentile  law  student 
would  have  a lower  utility. 

■ Prof  Becker’s  final  plea  to 
his  colleagues  — after  forcing 
them  to  look  backwards  and 
forwards  — Is  to  take  account 
of  friends.  Peer  pressure, 
forming  “social  capital”,  is 
crucial  to  consumption.  The 
utility  of  consuming  drugs 
comes  less  from  taking  *hnm 
than  being  seen  to  do  so.  In 
the  same  way.  Prof  Becker 
says  people  buy  books  they 
don’t  understand,  such  as 
Stephen  Hawking’s  A Brief 
History  of  Time,  simply  to  put 
them  on  toe  coffee  table.  (A 
bit  rich,  given  that  Prof 
Becker’s  book  gives  you  a 
headache.) 

In  some  ways,  this  desire  to 
wtenri  Hip  boundaries  liber- 
ates consumers  from  the  2-D 
image  of  the  textbook.  But  in 
some  ways,  pushing  out  the 
frontiers  of  rational  man 
makes  life  look  dangerously 
conservative. 

For  example.  Prof  Becker 
reckons  that  people  may  not 
accept  social  security  because 
they  are  future-oriented 
enough  to  anticipate  that 
"receiving  these  benefits 
would  actually  lower  their 
[own]  utility  through  the  de- 
velopment of  dependency  and 
other  bad  habits".  Let  us  hope 
people  are  not  quite  as  "ratio- 
nal” as  all  that 
Accounting  for  Tastes,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  £23.50 
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INSTRUMENTS 
FOR  PROFESSIONALS 


12  SPORT/OLYMPIC  GAMES 


MoaWWglg 


Away  winner ...  Li  Jingyi  of  China  celebrates  gold  in  the  100m  freestyle  bat  the  mainly  American  audience  saved  their  cheers  for  the  US  bronze  medal  winner  Angel  Martino 


Super-improved 
Smith  gives  an 
Irish  answer 
to  the  Chinese 
puzzle  in  the  pool 


Swimming 


David  Hopps 


LI  JINGYI  was  in  a no-win 
situation..  Swim  bril- 
liantly and  she  would  in- 
vite suspicion  that  drugs  in 
Chinese  swimming  had  still 
to  be  eradicated.  Fail  and  she 
would  encourage  further  self- 
righteous  condemnation  of 
her  country’s  deceitful  past 
In  Barcelona  Chinese 
women  won  four  golds  and 
five  silvers:  at  the  world 
championships  in  Rome  two 
years  ago  there  were  disbe- 
lieving gapes  as  they  won  12 
of  the  16  events.  A series  of 
positive  test  results  forced 
China  to  embark  upon  a wide- 
spread programme  of  drug 
testing,  but  scepticism 
remains.  “If  they’ve  contin- 
ued to  cheat,  it’s  going  to  be  a 
huge  issue,”  said  Mark  Schu- 
bert, a coach  to  the  United 
States  women’s  team. 

So  Li  Jingyi  — tested  at 
least  four  times  in  the  past 
year,  all  results  negative  — 
won  the  100  metres  freestyle 
respectably  enough  here.  Her 
time  of  515Gsec  was  half  a 
second  outside  the  world  re- 
cord she  bad  set  in  Rome.  At 
halfWay  she  was  o.Oisec  be- 
hind the  local  favourite  Angel 
Martino  but  she  forged  ahead 
in  the  final  20  metres.  Rarely 
has  an  Olympic  record  been 
broken  to  such  loud  groans:  a 
striking  case  of  US  and  Them. 

Li  Jingyi  spoke  of  “a  wish 
granted”.  Angel,  with  her 
shoulder-length  fair  hair  and 
dizzy  smile,  gave  answers  of 
practised  inanity  when 
pressed  about  Li  Jingyi,  as  if 
aware  of  her  own  record  as 
the  first  American  women  to 
fail  a drugs  test. 


It  was  not  until  much  later 
that  Li  Jingyi  appeared  with 
her  coach  Zhou  Ming.  Asked 
why  Yanyan  Wu  and  Yan 
Chen,  ranked  No.  1 .and  2 in 
the  world  in  the  400m  individ- 
ual medley,  swam  13  seconds 
below  their  qualifying  times, 
Ming  spoke  of  nerves,  add- 
ing: “They  had  a problem 
with  the  fire  alarm  going  off 
at  two  in  the  morning.  They 
exhausted  their  strength  by 
going  up  and  down  six  flights 
of  stairs  three  times.’* 

John  Leonard,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Swim 
Coaches  Association,  had  a 
cynical  explanation.  "They 
swam  dirty  at  their  trials,”  he 
said.  “They’re  swimming 
without  DHT  [dehydrotestos- 
terone]  in  their  systems  here, 
so  they're  not  as  aggressive.” 

Ying  Shan  and  Yan  Chen 
swam  between  three  and  four 
seconds  below  their  best  in 
yesterday’s  200m  freestyle 
heats  and  tailed  to  reach  last 
night's  finaL 

It  was  to  this  background 
that  Michelle  Smith,  a 26- 
year-old  from  Rathcoole  in  Co 
Dublin,  captured  Ireland's 
first  gold  in  women’s  swim- 
ming— indeed  the  first  Olym- 
pic swimming  medal  of  any 
kind  by  an  Irishwoman  — by 
winning  the  400m  individual 
medley  in  4.39.18. 

Smith  has  called  herself 
“the  most  tested  athlete  in 
Ireland",  which  could  have 
something  to  do  with  her 
marriage  to  Erik  de  Bruin,  a 
Dutch  discus  thrower  who  is 
serving  a four-year  ban  for 
steroid  abuse.  Since  1992  her 
times  have  improved  by  19 
seconds,  a statistic  which, 
coming  at  a relatively  late 
stage  in  her  career,  is  bound 
to  attract  attention. 

“I  owe  a lot  to  my  hus- 
band's record  in  track  and 
field,”  she  said.  “We  have 


Yesterday’s 

results 


Basketball 


Women's  preliminary  round 
Orot*!  na  Brazil  68  Canada  56. 

Oreqp  Bs  Ukraine  61.  Zaire  65. 


Fencing 


Women’s  Individual 
OmruMlMlB  V Banote  (Ft)  bt  T Nagy 
iHunl  15-9:  O Sobf  HorwBioa  (Hun)  M 
K Jung- sun  <S  Kor)  15-5:  L Ftend  (Fri  bt 
A Hormay  (Hun)  15-12:  M Zafaffi  (HI  bt  ?- 
M inner  (Gar)  15-1. 

Men’s  individual  sabre 

Quarta  r- final  u D Tonya  (Frl  bt  R 
Sznaider  (Pol)  15-11  S Pocdnyabov 
iRuS)  01  V Gudsayi  <Ukri  IS- 14;  J Nmr- 
roto  (Hun)  bl  F Becker  iGer)  15-7;  S Shar- 
ikov (Rus)  bi  S Wieslriger  (Ger)  15-6. 

Hockey 


Men's  preliminary  round 
Group  B:  Neihcrianda  2,  Malaysia  0. 

Rowing 


Men's  coxless  pairs 

(Wlnnere  to  swru-Hnala.  raa«  to  repechage) 
Hoot  Oaa  i.  Fiance  |M  Andrwus/J-C  Roi- 
landl  a 35  Tfi;  2.  Italy  (M  Dmiiw.’W  Bopagal 
6.3934: 3.  New  Zealand  ID  Sctuper.T  Dun- 
lop i 6.42.15:  4.  Belgium  iL  GartsAJ  van 
Dnreeche)  fi.43.Rl:  5;  Lithuania  (J  Bafldon- 
bvE  Pctkual  6 45-02.’  G.  Austria  i a Nader.’H 
Bauer)  fi.Jfi  18  H*n  Two:  1.  GB  (S  Rerf- 
(jravc-’M  Pinseat!  6S0.D4:  2.  Croatia  IM 
Baiwic/NSaragai  6.54.05. 3 Argentina  (C 
Paiavocinom  Baiunsk)  6 66.04  4.  Ger- 
many im  UngemchlC  Ellin gpnausenj 
5 57  76.  5.  Netherlands  (G  ran  Iwaarden/K 
Compagnerl)  7 0045.  6.  South  Writs  IG 
Bayne- 'J  Cal?  7 01 J5  Haat  Hiroae  1,  Aw- 
irali4  (D  Welgniman/H  Scott)  6min 
IC.ITsoc  3 us  (M  Peterson. J Holland) 
B.53S6  3.  Bulgaria  10  Nincn/N  Koto*) 
9.56.00.  4.  Belarus  (D  PlediisuhT}  Miron- 
chiki  6.57  57;  5.  Romania  (A  Ra«/N 
Spu'd??  6.57  77:  6.  Japan  |T  KodamalK 
Kurl  7.05.56 


Hen’s  coxless  fours 


(Winners  to  serm-ltn«ls.  rest  to  repechage? 
Hwt  Oiw  1.  naly  (V  Moiea/R  0e(  Roul/R 
Loonardo/C  Momatf)  a.m.25.  2.  Romans 
1C  Marin®  AlvpeilD  poptewrv  Mastacam 
6.18m;  3 Norway  (H  Sannes  Umde/O-E 
Buatnes/O  Tutto/M  Bergesan)  6.19.7ft  4. 
Germany  JS  Forster?!  Landveigt/C  Fi- 
scfieriS  Scnolz)  0*158;  S.  Argentina  (D 
Scurl/H  Slcllla/M  SOSO/M  Kowalczykl 
6 3329  Two:  i.  GB  «R  ObhotzerlJ  Sear- 
leTG  SearkVT  Foalerl  6. 14.74;  2.  Croatia  (S 
Stelln/S  Uarusidl  BarashaTT  Frankovicj 
6.1742;  3 Poland  IJ  StrelcWW  Jankows- 
kUP  OtaZWBSlu/P  B&SU?  5 19.15;  4.  US  (MS 
HalL'J  &C0tt/T  UuTTHyi  J Klppacfcl)  8 JO  72 
5.  China  (Xiaoping  Huang/Jun  Sun- 
/Hongmlng  LiengiXianbin  Liu)  6.30  16. 
Three » 1.  Australia  ID  GlnnrJ  TamMns'N 
GreerVM  Mckuy)  615.05.  Z Slovenia  (□ 
ZvagelirJ  KlemsncicTM  Jartsd/S  Muffuc] 
6.16-86;  3 France  (G  Bosquet®  Fauche® 
Vecten/0  Mancalel)  6.1B.70:  4.  New  Zea- 
land (A  MaeUntoshfl  Wnghi'C  White'S 
Brown  rue]  6.30.01 


Men’s  stogie  seufla 

(Winners  Id  somi-linals.  rest  to  repechage) 
Heat  Opto  1.  X MueJIir  [SwttzJ  72675;  3, 1 
Cop  Sloven)  7.32.69;  3.  H NusstHiuner 
(Aut)  7 J6.1S  4,  G Calabrese  III)  7.39.90.  5. 
A SenU  (Husi  7.49  44: 6,  D Tataria  (Japan) 
7.56.93.  Tva  1.  D Porter  (Can)  7 J 1.75;  2.  L 
Szogi  (Hunt  7.38J1:  3.  D Cameron  (Aus) 
7 53.S5,  4.  O KWmlcft  (1* r)  7.S7.0S:  6.  M 
Tan  (HK)  6 11S1  Ihroc*  1.  T Lange  (Gw) 
7.34.52;  2.  S Fernando*  (Arg)  7 37. S3.  3.  A 
Ibrahim  (Egypt?  7A1 17;  4.  P Hainmg  |GB) 
7.42.55.  ft  J Jaamwn  (&0  ftiaoi.  Fa on  1. 
V Chalupa  1C*)  7364ft  2.  F Bektan  I Nor) 
7.33  3ft  3.  C BOdO/ay  (US)  7.4479.  4.  B 
Waddell  (NS)  7 46.69:  6.  T SodertKom  (Fin) 
7.53.46. 


Mon’s  double  sculls 

(Winners  to  Berru-ftnate.  rtst  to  repedtags) 
Hoot  Onw  1,  Norway  (K  Uu*aevS  Swbt- 
Both)  6.43.35;  2,  Poland  (K  BroniewskKA 
Korol)  648.13;  3.  AuBlraila  (P  Amonle/J 
Day)  6,60.15:  4.  Scwatfa  (0  HanthBieVJ 
Zista)  5.55.87;  5.  S Korea  (l-S  Lee/H  Leal 
7.11.56.  Two:  1.  Denmark  (L  Ghneten- 
sen/M  Haldbo  Hansen)  646.75;  2.  Ger- 
many (S  Mayar-Tt  Opler)  ft5l.41;  3.  BbL 
pium  (T  Symoena/B  Hendrick*)  B.54  BO.  4. 
Slovenia  lETul/L  Splk)  7.0L4S  S.  Spam  iM 
VeromaaiJA  Morm>  7.1359  iwm  1.  Italy 
(D  Tlizarw/A  AbbagnaB)  6A3J2: 2.  Latvia 
(U  Laamano/A  Retnlnlds)  6 52.60:  3.  Cro- 


Eyes  are  smiling . . . Michelle  Smith  shows  her  gold  medal,  Ireland's  first  for  women’s  swimming 


BILLY  STKKLAND 


tried  to  translate  some  of  the 
quality  of  track  and  field 
training  into  swimming.  I've 
done  more  sprint  work  and 
these  days  Fm  lighter,  leaner 
and  fitter.  This  has  not  been  a 
sudden  explosion,  it  has  been 
three  years’  hard  work. 

‘Tm  still  getting  better,  so 
I've  no  thoughts  of  being  too 
old.”  She  gives  further  credit 
to  her  knee-length  swimsuit 
which  its  manufacturers 
claim  has  less  water-resis- 
tance than  skin  does.  “I  be- 
lieve it”  she  said.  Flaith  is 
what  it  is  all  about 

All  of  Ireland  will  happily 
pronounce  their  fiiith  in  Mi- 
chelle Smith.  They  have  long 
been  used  to  an  emigrant  pop- 
ulation, so  can  easily  forgive 
her  for  living  near  Rotterdam 
and  spending  only  a couple  of 
weekends  at  home  in  the  past 
year. 

She  promised  to  return 
soon,  to  talk  — and  there 
should  be  some  fine  talking  to 
be  done . especially  as  another 
medal  or  two  could  yet  be  in 
the  offing  for  her. 


Pickering 
suffers  from 
absence  of 
Champion  form 


PEERING  through  a pair 
of  binoculars  high  in  the 
stand,  Dave  Champion 
knew  that  Karen  Pickering 
was  not  swimming'  well, 
bat  he  could  not  begin  to 
explain  why.  It  was  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  pick 
out  her  Union  Jack  cap, 
writes  David  Hopps. 

“He  could  see  what 
stroke  I was  swimming  but 
that  was  about  all,”  Picker- 
ing reflected,  after  her  fail- 
ure over  successive  days  to 
reach  finals  in  the  100 
metres  and  200  metres  free- 
style rekindled  unhappy 
memories  of  Britain’s  flop 
in  the  pool  in  Barcelona 
four  years  ago. 

A couple  of  harried  dis- 
cussions in  a hospitality 


area,  perhaps  followed  by 
some  words  of  encourage- 
ment on  a hired  ‘mobile 
phone,  could  not  reconcile 
Pickering  to  the  official  ab- 
sence of  the  coach  who  has 
guided  her  career  for  the 
past  nine  years. 

She  had  pleaded  for 
Champion's  presence  in  At- 
lanta. bnt  he  was  not  in- 
cluded among  the  four  offi- 
cial coaches  allowed  by  the 
BOA  and  he  was  barred 
from  the  Olympic  Village. 

“It’s  impossible  to  know 
how  much  Dave  would 
have  helped.”  she  said, 
“but  obviously  for  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  technical 
reasons  it  would  have  been 
better  if  be  had  been  here.” 

Pickering  finished  fifth 
in  her  100m  heal,  her 
56.40sec  falling  more  than 
half  a second  below  her 
best  lime  this  year,  which 
bad  placed  her  in  the 
world’s  top  10.  Yesterday, 
her  200m  time  of  2m  in 
0l.46sec  was  more  respect- 
able, but  it  still  left  her 


only  12tb-tastest  and  O.Gsec 
away  from  a place  in  the 
final. 

She  had  switched  from 
the  new-fangled  body  suit 
to  a more  traditional  de- 
sign, but.  out  of  necessity 
rather  than  choice.  “My 
other  costnme  was  still 
wet,”  she  said. 

Paul  Palmer  became  Brit- 
ain’s first  finalist  on  Satur- 
day, and  in  the  most  bizarre 
circumstances.  He  and  the 
Finn  Jani  Sievinen  were 
forced  into  a swim-off  after 
recording  identical  times  in 
their  200m  freestyle  heat, 
only  to  dead-heat  a second 
time  in  1.48.49.  Sievinen, 
fearfal  of  damaging  his 
100m  chances,  then  with- 
drew, leaving  a weary 
Palmer  to  trail  in  last  in  the 
final  that  evening. 

• Penny  Hynes  had  South 
Africa  anticipating  their 
first  Olympic  gold  since 
1952  when  she  swam  a 
world-record  1.07.02  in  the 
heats  of  the  100m  breast- 
stroke yesterday. 


4tU  (H  Telisman/D  Bajlol  £ 55  411:  4.  Aus- 
tria (A  JonluCC  Zefto®)  6 56  55  5.  Great 
Britain  (R  TOaft*ter.'G  Pooler)  7.00  74 
Fai  1 Franca  (F  KowalS  Barathay) 
644  01;  2.  Canada  |M  ForearorvT  Nation l 
6.48.03.  3 Brazil  |M  SKva/D  M4rintw| 
6.49.93:  4.  Hurtgary  iZ  DaniTG  M.Vrflg) 
6.57.63. 

Women’s  coxless  pairs 

(Winners  id  aemwlnala  rest  la  repecnage) 
HM  onee  i.  AusbsUj  M StiH/K  Sauer) 
7.S&92:  3.  Germany  (K  Hoacfcer.'S  Werre- 
rw*r)  7 18  65;  3.  Nefrierianris  (E  Meljer.'A 
Venema)  7.43.58;  4.  South  Africa  iH  Fl#- 
mmg/C  Qrsmcnd)  7.4069.  5.  Argentina  IL 
CaceftgiWJ  Rami)  B.1Z5B.  Tame  1.  France 
|C  Gcpsb'H  carton  7 31.91.  2;  Russia  iA 


LioaehOvajV  Pochiteyeta?  7.42.76;  3. 
Romania  0-  CazooA  Coracl  74994;  ' 


Britain  |K  MocfcenziWP  Croesi  t]  0X53 
Throe:  1.  US  (K  Kraft/ M Scftwam  734  2ft 

2.  Canada  IE  Robhnon/A  van  «r  Kamp) 
738.8ft  3.  China  (X  Llanff/V  Juigr  7 4&W. 
4.  Cz  Rep  IS  Telewka/H  Dari  Usova] 
7.54.72. 

Women’s-  stogie  sculls 

iWlnnerj  10  wmWmalx  r«i » reFWha®*) 
Heat  Ow  1.  U Bran  dm  (Swe>  600.70,-  2. 
R Ncykava  IBun  8 12.35:  3.  T Sva«»  (Or) 
9 17  49: 4 6 Sakpckiene  (Ulhl  8.217ft  5.  U 
Evbts  (Get)  ST4.14.  6.  E UTOano  I Aryl 
8 42 J9.  TWn  1.  Y Kftoriottvwn  (Belai 
6.03.73:  2.  A Bred  am  iBnlJ  8.0&40:  3.  R 
Davktan  (US)  609-78,  4.  C Garcia  _lfr) 
&1022.  S.  E LiM  (Rom)  623.92.  6 S Hfr- 
eche  iA)gl  9fl631  Throei  1.  T Hansen 
(Den)  8 02.06. 2,  S Laumann  (Can)  8 1057; 

3.  Xiooctiun  Liu  i Comal  8.12.82: 4,  G 6a- 
len  (GB)  616.75.  5.  L Finsk^Bezorra  (Fin) 
831  56 

Woman’s  double  sculls 

(Winners  to  somi-rmals.  rest  to  rapechafle) 
Hoot  On*  1.  Canada  (M  Mctaan.'H  Ned- 
die! 723.07.  2.  China  (M  CaaTC  Zhang] 
7.26.47.  3,  US  iJ  DevttiofM  Ki»\  2a  loom] 
7.31  JS.  4.  Latvia  IS  Ozcibna/L  LulerA) 
7.36.  IB.  ft  I lily  (E  Beco-'M  Barslll)  7.47  07. 
TMi  1 Australia  (M  HalzakrUB  Roys) 
7 30  1ft  2.  Germany  iJ  Thieme.'M  LutzaJ 
7.21 13.  3.  Bulgaria  ID  OranovaiG  Kamsn- 
uvai  7 36  4ft  4.  Argentina  (D 
Qarlsuainl  7.S7.0S-  S.  S Korea  (B-S  MUi/Y- 
j Pork)  0.3455.  Ifm!  1.  NaiWiamS  (I 
Elja'E  van  N»)  7 23.12:  2.  New  Zealand  IP 
Bakdr/B  Lawman)  726  S3:  3 Ukraine  (T  Ua- 
lygzhamna.'O  Removal  7 27.12;  4.  Norway 
|KB)erknS9.'K  tuavenesst  7.30.3S. 


Shooting 


Women's  1 0m  ab  pistol 

PivBiiu  1.  U Lonvinenk^i  iBusl  390  1 O 
Klochneva  (Huai  38ft  3.  M G'onlcva  (Bull 
389.  4.  N SaJukuadZB  iGeorgia)  385.  5.  J 
Sekaric  lYuol  384;  6 G Bel.afva  iKari  364 
T.  Y Bondareva  (Karl  393;  B l Milcnma 
IBola]  382  ft  L Ho-sook  iS  ho»  1 382.  10=.  I 
Asftumova  lAzerbaiiam  i Sinujfc  lEelaV  M 
Skoto-Kovacevlc  iCrol.  O Vorgovd  f6olr 
381:  14  Fang  Lu  (Chin.il  3B0.  15=  Boo 
SootHiee  (S  Kvi).  Y Inoda  (Japan).  Out- 
hona  U (China),  S LleyefftcjW  iDcnl  J79. 
18= . M Fernandaz  iSp).  14  Shops  mi  378; 
21 =.  M Dorpuren  (Mon;  E Viakai  (Alb) 
377.  J3=.  A Fonder  iAusI  k I Hfortsho/ 
(Den).  C Pago  (GBI.  B Shzzoi'  ih).  J Maeur 
(Pol)  A VoeDujr  iGsrl  37ft  29.  C Gallo 
(Arg?  374  30=.  C Otryaj  lUom.  B Snyder 
[US)  372:  32=.  L Goiado  lArgi.  JA  Seirn 
lUS',  371;  34=  M Mladenovic  iVug)  Carol 
Tomcstt  (Aus?  37D:  36.  n UJiadro  (Geor- 
gia) 3K;  37.  R Jtrtjtoia  (Cz)  364.  ja.  D 
Mala  lAlbl  363.  38= . B He  Falconl  iEcui  N 
March)  (Son  Marino)  361.  41.  j scnuvorw 
(Pan)  354  Rub  1.  6 Klochneva  iRm) 
4901:  2.  M LogvlnenhQ  iRusi  *33  5.  3.  M 
□razdsva  iBtiH  4 68  ft  4.  J StAjr*c  (Vygj 
487.1;  S.  N Salukvadzo  iGcorgoi)  *94.2  6. 
G SoUasva  (Kazl  4B1.7.  7.  Y Bondareva 
(K azy  *79.3;  8.  L MJIcnn»  IBou)  ore  I 

Mod’s  trsp 

ttUfyhW  1.  M Diamcnd  (Ausi  l24pH: 
2=.  L Bade  (US).  J Lakatos  (US).  J Maxwell 
(Aus)  123.5=  V StoniWa  (Slovak)  Zhann 
BJnp  iChlna)  M Vieira  jPori  122  g=  K 
Bl  ranch  (fieri.  P Boden  (GB?  J Gaeh  1C21 
G Leary  (Can).  2 Yongie  iChmai  121  12- 
Z Bode  (Wum  P Kufroc  iczi.  Russell  Mark 
(Aus).  P Cnul-suniJ  IS  Kail.  G Pelhchj  (Iti. 
J Perez  (Sp).  J Rsbeks  (Porj  120. 


Softball 


Preliminary  round 

US  30.  P Rico  0:  Con  2 Taiwan  1 HQinns) 


Volleyball 
Men's  preliminary  round 

Fnrnr  B:  U 3.  S Kor  C;  Nelh  3 Tunisia  0 

Water  Polo 


Preliminary 

Orom  Ai  Yub  9.  Russia  ft.  Hon  9 Gcf  ft 


Point  taken  . . . Margherita  Zaiaffi  of  Italy  celebrates  her 
win  over  Eva  Ittner  in  the  epee  TNoMAssZLUKOvaen 


All  cut  up  by 

cruel  twist 
with  a sabre 


Frank  Keating 


bitain’s  sole  male 
fencer,  James  Wfl- 
lianas,  lived  Andy 
Warbol’s  doOnitloii  of 
life  with  a vengeance  when  bis 
first-round  attaot  Hi 
the  sabre  competition  dramati- 
cally put  out  the  American 
fencing  legend  Peter  West- 

brcSk  - only  to  be 
orone  15  minutes  later  by  the 
canny  Russian  rated  No.  5 m 
the  world,  Sergev  Sharikov. 

Williams  was  defeated  by 
15-11  and  was  distraught  when 
the  last  of  a dutch  of  debatable 
decisions  went  against  him. 
He  signed  his  card  at  the  scor- 
er’s table  with  a scrawl  cf  an 
X,  and  when  asked  to  make  it 
legible  he  repeated  the  gesture 
with  a hierofi^yphic  squiggte- 
Within  minutes,  though,  he 
ted  managed  to  raise  a smile 
and  was  courteously  apologis- 
ing to  the  watching  Princess 
Royal  for  his  minor  heat-of- 
the-moment  tantrum. 

The  judge*  — a Russian^ 
American  — had  Williams 
fretting  from  the  first.  The 
Yorkshire-born  29-year-old 
health  education  officer  from 
Gillingham  said:  “Sure,  Tm 

gffll  Higgnmtifyi  I genuinely 

felt  I had  die  measure  of  that 
fight.  I did  all  file  work  and  he 
seamed  tentative.  When  1 took 
the  lead  at  9-8 1 knew  I was  in 
the  box  seat,  but  then  came  a 
handfhl  of  crucial  hits,  and 
those  •niggling  little  50-50  deci- 
sions were  all  given  to  the 
Russian. 

“The  last  one  which 
clinched  it  for  him  made  me 


furious.  1 had  done  everything 
right  and  he  did  nothing.  I 
went  forward.  I took  his  blade 
and  then  I hit  him.  On  the 
final  point  as  well;  there  was 
no  way  that  score  wasn’t  mine. 

So  I lost  But  write  down 
that  he  is  a pro,  paid  a top 
salary  of  £30,000  or  £40,000  to 
train  seven  days  a week,  and 
he  certainly  knows  he’s  had  a 
good  run  for  his  money  from 
a true  amateur.” 

Williams  has  no  grant  from 
any  of  Britain’s  funding  agen- 
cies. He  paid  about  £7,50Q  of 
his  own  in  the  past  year  to 
indulge  his  obsession.  After 
work,  four  nights  a week,  he 
has  a three-hour  return  drive 
to  north  London  to  train  with 
his  coach.  Until  four  years 
ago  he  was  an  army  PE  in- 
structor. and  was  three  times 
Master  Swordsman  of  the 
Combined  Services.  He  is  still 
in  the  TA  and  is  also  reading 
for  a masters  degree. 

Williams  says  he  hilly  in- 
tends to  persevere  for  another 
four-year  cycle  — "if  the  wife 
agrees”.  She  watched  him  yes- 
terday. She  is  a PA  with  the 
London  ambulance  service. 
“Without  her  input  it  would 
be  impossible.” 


The  first-round  victory  ever 
Westbrook  was  afemhos 
to  be  sura-  The  memory  WiU 
Keep  him  warm  on  those  coW 
winter  drives  of  the  next  four 
years.  Westbrook  was  taking 
part^iii  his  sMh 
won  fee  bronze  m 1984  “Whsj 
brook  is  a legend,  saw  wu* 
Hams.  “When  I’m  43, 1 hope  rh 
be  stm  up  there.  Tve  got  14 

years  to  go  - ^ 

three  and  a half  more 


Olympics?"  Tt<! 

WestbroOk,  13  tunes  the  US 
sabre  champion,  admitted. 
“That  was  some  beating  i. 
took.  It  is  the  en  d for  me- , 
Youth  must  now  take  its  turn. 
Williams  was  sharp,  he’s  fast, 
he’s  athletic,  and  tart  much 
younger  than  me.  I will  have 
to  get  over  it  by  examining. 

this  thing  called  attitude.”  , 

Earlier  Westbrook's  attitude 
was  one  of  quietude  and  rrfleo; 
turn.  So  was  that  erf  his  hup. 
gallery  of  supporters.  The . 
sabre  is  all-action.  Hast  flam-., 
boyant,  frill  of  verve,  ft  is  the 
cavalry  officer's  discipline,  * 
and  Williams  was  into  the  sad-: 
die  and  Zap!  Pow!  in  dead, 
silence  he  zipped  to  a 10-3  lead.  . 
It  was  Errol  Flynn  or  Stewart 
Granger  down  there. 

“I  knew  I had  to  try  and  ; 

keep  the  crowd  quiet  early  on,  ' 

which  I did.  They  hardly  had 
timo  to  unroll  their  flags.  He  ; 
is  a cult  hero  in  US  fencing  t 

and  they  were  just  waiting  to  . 

try  and  lift  him.  When  he  got  i 
back  to  10-6  they  sensed  a ' 
chance  and  began  hollering, 
but  then  I raced  away  again." 

Dripping  with  sweat,  but 
elated,  the  man  the  army 
PROs  used  to  cafl  "the  blade 
James  Bond”  had  a few  min- 
utes to  savour  the  victory  be- 
fore the  Russian  was  waiting 
for  him  on  foe  piste.  ‘He's 
sneaky,"  he  said.  "He  is  fam- 
ous for  ‘second  intention* 
moves  whereby  he  draws  you 
Into  his  web  by  showing  you  a 
gap  and  then  he  closes  it  with 
a snap.  I must  watch  that,  and 
if  I do,  I know  I can  proceed.” 

He  Hid,  and  he  didn't 
' Once  upon  a time,  British 
teams  in  the  ancient  disci- 
plines of  fencing  and  boxing 
would  send  a frill  complement 
as  a matter  of  course.  Now, 
pre-qualification  has  denuded 
such  presumptive  Olympians. 
Williams,  for  instance,  quali- 
fied only  a weeks  ago  by  win- 
ning two  European  zonal 
fights  in  Poland. 

At  least  the  boxers  have 
double,  the  attendance  of  foe 
male  fencers  here  — the  21- 
year-old  Liverpool  feather- 
weight David  Burke  fights 
Falke  Huste  of  Germany 
tomorrow  night,  and  the 
heavyweight  Fola  Okesola,  of 
the  Lynn  Club,  has  a bye  for  a 
daunting  second-round  con- 
test against  the  fancied  Nate 
Jones  of  the  United  States. 

One  suspects  that  both  men 
will  have  their  activities  here 
cut  into  Warhol’s  15-minute 
forecast  of  briefly  flickering 
fame. 
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Double  Dutch 
frustration 
for  Stevens 
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Judo 


Peter  Nichols 


,AY  STEVENS,  who 
won  a silver  medal  in 
iBarcelona.  went  out  in 
the  second  round  yesterday. 
He  lost  to  Bernadus 
Sonnemans,  a Dutchman,  who 
has  given  him  a miserable 
year,  having  also  defeated 
him  in  the  European  champi- 
onships at  The  Hague  in  May. 

.Sonnemans,  furthermore, 
came  fresh  to  this  contest.  He 
was  given  a first-round  bye 
when  the  Jordanian  light- 
heavyweight  Walid  Al  Awa- 
zen  repeated  the  migtaWo  of 
the  Olympic  heavyweight 
champion  David  Kakhaleich- 
vili  of  Georgia  and  missed  the 
weigh-in.  Both  were 
disqualified. 

Sonnemans  got  the  better  of 
Stevens  this  time  by  a yuko 
and  two  kokos  to  a single 
koka,  scores  registered  less 
far  what  the  fighters  did  than 
What  they  did  not  do.  The 
players  came  together  readily 
enough  to  signal  serious  in- 
tent but  the  fight  soon  became 
a tactical  contest,  a patient 
hunt  for  holds. 

Patience  is  not  a virtue 
greatly  respected  at  interna- 
tional level  these  days  and 
both  fighters  were  penalised 
shido  for  inactivity,  Stevens 
receiving  two  three-point  pen- 
alties. Now  in  arrears,  he 
needed  to  up  the  tempo  but 
foe  30-year-oId  Londoner  had 
shown  little  sparkle  in  his 
first-round  decision  over  the 
Egyptian  Bassel  El  Ghar- 
abawi  and  & further  kaka  for 
Sonnemans  for  a leg-throw 
{ morote-gari. > wrapped  it  up. 

Kate  Howey  must  have 
wished  she  could  have  met 
Yoko  Tanabe  a little  later 
than  the  second  round. 
Howey,  a bronze  medallist  in 
Barcelona,  did  well  In  the 


first  round  to  defeat  Karin 
Kieuhuis,  the  Dutchwoman 
who  took  silver  at  The  Hague 
Against  Tanabe  she  quickly 
went  a koka  down  and  then 
committed  the  near  cardinal 
sin  of  using  an  outlawed  scis- 
sor throw,  which  foe  referee 
initially  scored  as  yuko  for 
Howey.  *1  thought  they  wouid 
disqualify  me,"  said  Howey. 
When  they  changed  it  to  a 
uaza-ari  for  her,  I was  just 
grateful  to  stay  on  foe  mat.” 
With  no  option  but  to  open 
out,  tha  23-year-old  was 
caught  beautifully  by  the  Jap- 
anese girl  and  thrown  by 
uchi-maia  (inner  thigh)  for  ip- 
pon.  “You  couldn’t  have  gone 
much  higher,”  one  of  Howey 's 
team-mates  wryly  observed. 

m foe  repechage  Howey 
several  times  almost  turned 
17-year-old  Han- 
nah Ertel  but  foie  was  not  her 
day  and  the  Andover  ftehter 
found  herself  warned  for  pas- 
sivity - harshly,  in  the  team 
manager  Nell  Adams’s  view 
. Disqualification  for  mlss- 
ing  the  weigh-in  seemed 
harsh,  particularly  that  of 
Kakhaieichvili.  When  jS 
Asian  Georgian  talks  to  an 
Girgian,  confusion 
is  almost  inevitable 

of  France 

Dfympic  heavy! 

EK  °ver  **€>  title  Sd 
wfrn  it  in  some  style  which 

Sff  Ka^eichvi. 
■pie  women's  heavyweight 

Itom  to  Chil^s  Sun 
whom  Michelle  Rc£ 

first  round.  The  - 
Sj?**  fi^fer  lost  on  a pS 

^^PecaiaeB  she 
°5t  again  to  Germany's  .Tn. 

(96kg)  and  Ro- 
55*  Sweatnun  (66kg)  carry 
hopes  today.  Thev 
b°fo  wmi  European  titles  fo 
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Uiwasy  dreamers . . . the  crowd  was  eventually  able  to  cheer  a US  victory,  but  it  took  a while  for  Shaqnille  O’Neal  (right,  making  a book  shot).  Mitch  Richmond  (left)  and  their  team-mates  to  overcome  a spirited  Argentinian  opening  mk>ia£l  steele 


Dream  Teamers 
start  at  a 
sleepwalk  but 
wake  up  to  their 
opening  win 


“f  ^ 

* 


Basketball 


Richard  Williams 

• • • • • ■ • • ■ 

I Hbf  invented  the  tele- 
I phone; -but  the  Atlanta 
I phone-  system  Is  lh 
chaos.  They  are  a nation  bom 
out  of  the  urge  to  transport 
people  across  vast  .distances 
with  speed  and  safety,  but  toe 
Olympic  transportation  ser- 
vice Is,  at  best,  a some  time 
thing.  Americans  can  still  do 
one  thing  well,  though.  They 
can  stiU  play  basketball. 

For  ai  least  50  seconds  of 
their  opening  game  at  the 
Georgia  Dome  on  Saturday 
night,  even  that  was  in  doubt 
At  that  point,  to  their  evident 
surprise, . toe.  millionaires  of 
Dream  Team  HI  were  trailing 
3-0  to  Argentina;  a nation 
making  its  first  appearance  in 
toe  Olympic  basketball  tour- 
nament since  1940. 

A forward  named  Juan 
Espil  scored  those  points  on  a 
breakaway  after  Reggie 
Miller  had  givhh  life’  hall' 
away  at  the  other  end.  John 
Stockton  equalised,  only  for 
Ruben  WcdkowisKy  to  restore 


the  advantage  after  another 
sloppy  turnover.  A few  min- 
utes later  toe -biggest  certain- 
ties for  gold  in  the  whole 
Games  were  still  down.  13-10. 

The  United  States'  starting 
One-up  — Miller,  Stockton 
Charles  Barkley  , David  Rob- 
inson and  Scottie  Pippen  — 
looked  as  though  they  bad  not 
heard  the  wake-up  calL  They 
dropped  passes,  they  ran  into 
one  another,  they  fouled  con- 
stantly as  they  realised  that 
Argentina  had  come  to  give 
them  a game. 

Espil,  who  was  to  finish  as 
the  night's  top  individual 
scorer  with -27  points  (includ- 
ing a trio  of  three-pointers), 
was  the  man  who  looked 
i worth  $20  million  a year  for 
the  next  seven  years  — not 
Sh&quiQe  O’Neal,  who  will 
earn  that  money  as  a result  of 
I his  move  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers.  Shaq  closed  toe  half 
by  missing  two  free-throws 
and  seemed  to  have  Malibu 
bn  his  mind.  - 

As  a spectator  sport,  basket- 
ball works  only  when  it  is 
played  superlatively  well. 
Either  fhat  or  When  men  who 
are  known  for  playing  it  su- 
perlatively well  are  humbled 
by  players  without  reputation 


or  riches.  Argentina  were 
never  going  to  win  this  game, 
but  it  was  some  achievement 
to  turn  round  at  half-time 
only  46-44  down  to  a team 
whose  predecessors  had  aver- 
aged 43.8  points  a game  more 
than  their  opponents  in  Bar- 
celona four  years  ago. 

The  members  of  Dream 
Team  HI  have  to  live  with  the 
legacy  of  Michael  Jordan, 
Magic  Johnson,  Larry  Bird 
and  Patrick  Ewing.  Their 
coach  Lenny  Wilkens  used 


the  half-time  break  to  remind 
them  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  on  their  return  they 
blitzed  a dozen  points  in  the 
blink  of  an  eye. 

Ptppen,  Gary  Payton  and 
Hakeem  Olajuwon  put  them- 
selves on  toe  scoreboard,  ami 
suddenly  the  night  looked  dif- 1 
ferent.  Anfernee  Hardaway, , 
so  quick  and  loose,  and  the 
supersmooth  forward  Grant 1 
Hill  gave  the  US  toe  veneer  of 
champions.  The  whole  team 
stepped  up  a gear,  opening  an 


offensive  that  led  to  victory 
by  a final  margin  of  98-68. 

Afterwards  their  coach  ad- 
mitted to  early  misgivings.  “1 
thought  we  were  very  care- 
less with  the  ball  at  the  begin- 
ning .of  the  game,"  Wilkens 
said:  “We  were  standing 
around  way  too  much.  At 
half-time  we  talked  about  our  | 
assignments  and  when  we  j 
came  out  we  were  much  more  1 
aggressive  on  defence.  We 
were  able  to  push  the  game , 
away  from  them."  | 


Other  teams,  he  thought, 
were  no  longer  in  such  awe  of  | 
toe  US.  “The  gap  is  getting 
narrower.  We  have  to  make 
things  happen.  We  cannot  I 
justshow  up.” 

Robinson,  toe  7ft  lin  centre 
from  San  Antonio  who  fin- 
ished as  his  side's  top  scorer 
with  18  points,  added:  "It’s 
our  job  to  recreate  that  awe.  If 
we  go  out  and  play  like  we  did 
tonight  other  teams  are  going 
to  think  that  they  can  beat 
us." 


Pippen,  Payton  and  Olaju- 
won were  generous  in  their 
praise  of  toe  Argentinians, 
particularly  of  Espil  and  Man 
celo  Nicola,  who  contributed 
two  three-pointers  to  the 
brave  but  vain  attempt  to 
match  the  achievement  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  Argen- 
tinian football  tea  hi,  who  had 
beaten  the  US  3-1  in  front  of 
80,000  people  in  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

In  turn  the  Argentinians 


The  day  in  Atlanta 


Athletics 


Hockey 


David  Plummer  Pat  Rowley 


THE  fitness  of  . Kelly 
Holmes,  one  of  Britain's 
best  medal  prospects  in  At- 
lanta, has  been  called  into 
question  after  the  middle-dis- 
tance runner  issued  a myste- 
rious flpwiai  that  she  was  hay- 
ing difficulties. 

The  athletics  team  spokes- 
man Tony  Ward  refused  to- 
add  to  a brief  statement  he 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  26- 
year-old  Army  sergeant,  who 
Vi  a n been  considering  attempt- 
ing an  800  metres  and  1500m 
double,  on  Saturday  night  , 
“There  will  be  no  further  ; 
statement  until  tomorrow  at  > 
least"  Ward  said  yesterday. 

The  original  statement 
read:  “In  view  of  rumours  cir- 
culating, Kelly  Holmes  has 
said:  T am  happy  with  my  , 
progress  in  training  ana  look- 
ing forward  to  my  competi- 
tions in  Atlanta'."  . . 

Holmes  has  had  sessions  m 
the  pool  at  the  Florida  State 
University.  This  canhelpath- 
letes  back  to  fitness,  but  Ward 
pion  pointed  "out  that  athletes  _ 
“also  use  it  as  part  of  their 
normal  training". 

Details  of  a foot  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  5.000m  runner 
Sonia  McGeorge  have  been 
released.  "Sonia  is  happy  for 
the  information  to  he  given 
out."  said  Ward.  .“We  have  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  rndnnd- 

ual  athletes.  McGeor^has  a 

tendon  injury  and  has  beef1 
on  crutch®  to  taketbe  pres- 
sure off  her  foot;  The  3Ly  car- 
old  Brighton  athlete  will  con- 
tinue to  have  Intensive 
treatment  and  has  a ‘‘reason- 
able" chance  of  competing. 


Great  Britain’s 

women’s  -team  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  taking  part  in 
toe  tiring  opening  ceremony 
on  Friday  less  than  24  hours 
before  meeting  the  South 
Koreans  in  their  first  match 
at  Morris  Brown  College. 

That  Britain  lost  was 
hardly  unexpected,  but  that 
they  were  beaten  5-0  must  be 
put  down  to  a leaden-footed 
display  by  players  who  could 
hot  have  got  to  bed  until  the 
early  hours.  Britain,  who 
first  played  as  a composite 
. team  in  1978.  have  never  suf- 
fered a heavier  defeat  and  the 
i reverse  could  not  have  come 
j at  a worse  time. 

. If  Britain  feared  they  would 
be  beaten  by  Korea;  consid- 
ered at  worst  to  be  the  second 
favourites  behind  Australia, 
their  usually  reliable  defence 
should  at  least  have  been  able 
to  contain  toe  Koreans  to  . a 
goal  or  two.  But  those  in  front 
of  them,  seemed  unable  to 
retain  toe  ball  for  any  length 
of  time, . so  that  the  defence 
was  continually  under 
pressure. 

-Yet,  m muggy  conditions 
after  rain.  Britain  had  started 
brightly.  Jane  Sixsmlth, 
whose  goals  had  seen  Britain 
beat  the  Koreans  for  toe 


bronze  medals  four  years  ago, 
looked  sharp.  Unfortunately 
she  is  not  toe  goalscorer  of 
old  and  wasted  a good  early 
chance  tha^  might  just  have 
put  a different  complexion  on 
the  game. 

Once  the  Koreans  had 
weathered  the*  early  British 
pressure  they  began  to  com- 
bine delightfully  and  sweep 
forward  in  wave  after  wave, 
bypassing  Britain’s  tired  legs. 
Although  Britain  prevented 
shots  in  open  play,  they  were 
forced  into  conceding  far  too 
many,  corners,  14  in  all. 

The  power  of  Eun-jung 
Cho’s  corner  strike  when  she 
scared  Korea’s  first  goal  after 
22  minutes  was  awesome.  The 
floodgates  then  opened  in  the 
second  half.  After  a delightful 
open-play  goal;  finished  off  by 
Mi-soon  Choi,  the  last  three 
Korean  goals  came  from  cor- 
ners. Chang-sook  Kwan  and 
Soo-ky  Kwon  each  scored  be- 
fore Cbo  claimed  her  second 
with  another  deadly  strike. 

. By  then  Britain  were  totally 
exhausted. 

Earlier;  the  Australia 
women  were  equally  impres- 
I sive  in  their  first  outing,  de- 
1 feating  Spain,  toe  defending 
[ champions,  4-0.  Mare  sarpris- 
: ing  was  the  defeat  of  toe 
men's  holders.  Germany,  who 
' were  given  no  room  by  Spain 
and  lost  to  a corner  goal  by 
Javier  Arnau.  Another  upset 
saw  India  fall  to  record  their 
regular  win  over  Argentina, 
instead  losing  1-0. 


Cycling 


Stephen  Bierley 

AFTER  12  years  of  trying 
Jearmie  Lceigo-Ciprell),  the 
outstanding  cyclist  of  her  gen- 
eration. finally  won  an  Olym- 
pic gold,  medal  yesterday  with 
victory  in  the  women’s  road 
race. 

“Tomorrow  or  never"  ran 
the  headlines  in  Saturday’s 
L’Equipe.  Longo,  toe  three-, 
times  winner  of  toe  women’s 
Tour  de  France  and  toe  bolder 
of  10  world  titles,  responded 
with  a ride  of  such  intense  con- 
cenfratton  and  determination 
that  nothing  short  of  a -crash 
was  going  to  stop  heri 
- Four  years  ago,  when  she 
was  already  33,  toe  French- 
woman had  crossed  the  finish- 
ing line  in  the  Barcelona 
Olympics  believing  the  gold 
was  hers.  But  the  celebrations 
turned  to  bitter  tears  and 
regret  when  she  realised  she 
had  made  a terrible  error  of 
judgment,  allowing  Australia’s 
Kathy  Watt  to  get  ahead  of  her 
on  the  penultimate  lap. 

Yesterday's  104-kilometre 
race,  on  an  eight-lap  circuit, 
took  place  in  toe  leafy  suburb 
of  Buckhead.  Huge  storm 
clouds  had  babbled  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  the  SB-strong 
field  was  quickly  having  to 
cope  with  extremely  treacher- 
ous conditions.  The  fells  was 


Sailing 


Bob  Fisher 

JUAN  ANTONIO  Samaranch. 


In  a speech  drowned  out  by  a 
fierce  thunderstorm  that 
started  seconds  before  he 
mounted  the  podium  at  toe 
opening  ceremony  for  the 
sailing  competitions,  said 
there  would  be  an  extra  event 
at  the  2000  Games. 


It  is  understood  that  the 
IOC  president  meant  ' the  in- 
troduction of  a women’s 
match-racing  event  for  an 
llth  gold  medal.  _ 

Britain’s  team  manager 
Rod  Carr,  meanwhile,  said 
the  whole  team  now  had  boats 


frequent  After  the  halfway 
stage  the  pace  sharpened  con- 
siderably. First  Italy’s  Alessan- 
dro Cappellotto  attempted  to 
get  clear  but  was  quickly  con- 
sumed by.  the  peloion.  Longo 
set  about  seriously  disengag- 
ing herself  from  toe  bunch  and 
was  joined  by  Australia's 
Anna  Wilson  and  Imelda 
Chiappa  of  Italy.  Wfison  could 
not  cling  an  and  was  replaced 
in  thi<i  teaming  trio  by  Cana- 
da's Clara  Hughes. 

With  Longo  doing  much  cf 
the  dankey-wtxk.  these  three 
gradually  built  up  a lead  of 
half  a minute.  With  the  rain 
sHn  rarwfng  down  heavily  it 
became  obvious  that  the  pelo- 
ion had  made  a major  miscal- 
culation and  were  never,  no 
matter  how  hard  they  pushed, 
going  to  dose  the  gap.  Brit- . 
ain’s  Marie  Purvis,  llth,  and 
Sarah  Phillips,  19th,  both  fin- 1 
isbed  in  toe  bunch,  53  seconds 
behind  Longo. 

Longo,  who  finished  sixth  in  ; 
the  1964  Los  Angeles  Olympics 
(the  first  time  this  event  was 
held).  2lst  in  Seoul  and  then 
second  in  Barcelona,  main- 
tained the  smoothness  of 
rhythm  that  never  once 
fettered.  • 

As  the  course  climbed  up 
Tuxedo  Road  on  the  final  lap 
she  attacked  decisively. 
Chiappa,  the  eventual  silver 
-rnnHai  whiner,  end  Hughes, 
bronze,  dim  bed  off  their  sad- 
dles in  a desperate  attempt  to 
halt  toe  inevitable  but  Longo 
was  long  game. 


that  conformed  to  Olympic 
regulations,  after  sorting  Out 
a problem  with  the  mainsail 
of  Shirley  Robertson's  Europe 
dinghy.  It  originally  contra-, 
vened  strict  rules  covering 
the  reinforcement  panels  in 
the  sail 


Saturday’s 

results 


Baseball 


Mm'spraBmharlM 

Unttad  Stoles  4.  Nicaragua  1:  Cube  19. 
Australia  *.  Japan  12.  Netherlands  2. 

Basketball 

Hen'e  preSmlueitee 

Yog  71.  Or  6&  Aue  in.  S Korea;  China  70. 
Angola  67;  Uth  83.  Croatia  Si;  BrazU  101,  P 
Rico  96;  US  96.  Arg  68. 


Boxing 


nutemwltfht  S4kg 
Tint  round:  R HneAs  (Frt  bt  B AnUM- 
klrov  (KaQ  pR;  Z Ihtitiaem  (US)  bl  H Jong 
Oil  (N  Kor)  mr  A Him  (Cubam  J H Lartt 
(Steel  OK  ■ H-Woong  (ton  bt  V Vicars 


(PM)  ptx  U TRuh  OMp»  (Mong)  bt  O 
Chongo  Earn)  pta;  2 Moom(US)  « J Oil 
Hoe  (N  Kon  pts;  n HaWdiMm  (Rue)  bt 
J Cotto  (P  Rico)  pie;  J Mutaaea  room)  bt  S 
Herein*  (Maur)  pis:  A Roulaltia  (Alg)  bt  A 
Tslrlpidla  (Or)  pts:  H iwn  (Mor)  bt  M Ver- 
bal (Col}  pta;  V Ktadpo  (Thai)  bl  C Lam- 


bert (Can)  pis;  C Sana  to  (Van)  bt  A Hrb- 
wv  (Bui)  pts;  c oUmd  (Rom)  bt  S 
Alvarez  (Max)  rsc  3;  K M (Tun)  M J 
Swan  (Aue)  pte:  K Khasanev  CTaJBclstan) 
M K Aweda  (Nlgj  pie;  I Komoa  (Him)  M S 
Keraoz  (Tur)  pte. 

WaKeneelgM  67kg 
Hrat  round:  S Brierim*  (Ukr)  bt  J Parb- 
poom-fThaJ)  pte:  H AI  (Den)  H R Martinez 
(Dorn)  rec  3;  F Vargas  (US)  bt  T Meek- 
hedze  (Georgia)  pot  **  Station  (Rom)  MH 
Bay  ram  |Fr)  pts;  V Mine  (Beta)  bt  L Sln- 
oia  (MOZ)  pte;  J Homan  das  (Cub)  bt  J 
Nagy  (Hun)  tec  % N tmano*  (Kaz)  bt  L 
Homing  (Aue)  rac  2 A Rsshaed  (Pek)  bl  J 
Flores  (Max)  pte:  Q SaRwr  (Rib)  bt  C 
Sume  (Tur)  pis;  9mm  (8  Kor)  M Q 

Sal utn  (Arg)  pte;  K Ctaur  (Tun)  bl  H Ky- 
velas  (Con)  beta-sale  V Kap—U  nfcaa 
(Utfi)  bt  H Mzonge  (Taiu9  pte:  N aroyv 
(Uz)  bt  A Evens  (Ken)  pk  N Kasaano* 
(Kyrgyzstan)  bl  S Heaps  (Tanga)  pk;  K 
I sheen  (Mor)  M L Hernandez  (Ecu)  pts:  D 
•■nine  (P  Rko)  bt  E Atangans  Mboa 
( Cameroon)  rec  1. 


Han's  haatrywclghl  05kg 
Qomtar-Onate  N Ogaura  (Japan)  M R 
Kubackl  (Pol);  ■ Perea  (Sp)bt  I Csoe 
(ton);  P Pnnilet  (Fr]  bt  E Krleger  |Aut);  8 
Uu  (Cfeio)  bt  8 toserotov.  lupaoli— oi  H 
van  ■■noeafcl  (Bel)  bt  H Pepeloannau 
(Or):  F Meatier  (Oar)  bt  S toeonaov. 
I»wl  HwNi  DnidBat  bt  Ogewa;  Pena  bt 
Uu.  flepeti hag  et  Van  Baritavid  bt  Uu; 
Moatier  bt  Ogewa.  Fhatit  Pikiit  bt 
Perm- 

Woman's  72kg 

Round  Oner  F Sub  (China)  bl  M Rogers 

(OB).  QaerSar-flaate  8 Oondaraoko 

(Rue)  bt  E Graniez  (Hun);  8 RocHguas 
(Cuba)  bt  N Flitaau  (Can);  F Sim  (China)  bt 
J Hosm  I Oar);  B Metraymow  (Pol)  bt  H 
Hstny  (Egypt),  napanfcagsi  J Hag*  (Oar) 
bl  E Da  Silva  (Br);  C CSoot  [Frt  bt  HM 
Shon  (8  Kor). 

gnat  ftaalei  Sa  bt  Gundarsnko;  RmM- 
gnaz  bt  Mafcoymowa.  Rapaohage: 
Hagnbt  Mafteymowa:  Cleat  bl  j 

Oundaranko.  I 

rtnrf-  Son  bt  Rodrlgusq. 

Shoottng 

Women’s  1 Om  air  rifle  final 

1.  R-Mauer  (Pol)  487.6pte;  2.  P Horneber 
(Gar)  <97 A;  8.  A Ivoeev  (Vug)  407.2;  4.  V 
Bailenous  (Fr)  496l8;  S.  O Pogrebniak 
(Beta)  49G.4;  6.  M Nedvadova  (Cz)  496.1: 7. 

E Joo  (ton)  4»4«  8.  L LesUv  (Ukr)  494 2. 
Han's  lOm  ak'plstol  final 
1.  R Di  Donna  lit)  8B42p«V  2.  W Yitu 
(China)  684.1;  3.  T Kiriakov  (Bui)  683A  4,  S 


commended  the  attitude  of  a 
US  team  who  got  off  on  the 
wrong  foot,  put  things  right 
and  after  establishing  their 
superiority  never  descended 
to  the  sort  of  showboating 
that  a highly  partisan  crowd 
(including  Muhammad  Ali. 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  and 
David  Hasselhoff)  would 
probably  have  relished. 
“They  weren’t  arrogant  or 
conceited,"  Espil  remarked. 
“They  made  us  feel  we  were 
worthy  opponents. " 


(Fin)  1.4889  (SJevenen  wttfidraw).  Floafc  1. 
D Loader  (NZ)  1.47.83;  2.  a Borges  (Br) 
1.4&0B;  3,  D Kowalski  (Aus)  1.4825,  4.  P 
van  den  Hooganband  (Nath)  t. 48.38;  5,  A 
Hoimartz  (Sew)  1.48.42;  6,  U Rosolino  (If) 
1.48.50;  7.  J Davis  (US)  1.48.54;  8.  P Palmer 
(QB)  T.49L39.  ttoWfuaBIUn  A Clayton 
(GB). 

Water  Polo 

PreUminariAS 

Hungary  8.  Russia  7;  Yug  11.  Hath  & Italy 
10.  US  T.  Croatia  a.  Graeco  5;  Spain  g. 
Germany  1 Ukraine  6.  Romania  8 

Weightlifting 

54kg  final 

1.  H Muflu  (Tur)  anatoh  132.5kg  (wr);  dean 
and  jark  IBB  Dkg.  tcnal  287 S;  2.  ZJiang 
Xlangsen  (China)  130.0.  150A  230-0;  3.  S 
Mmchev  (Bui)  13S.0.  152J.  277.6);  4.  Lan 
Shlzhang  I China)  1254).  1GO.0.  27SA  S.  T 
Ciltaraan  (Rom)  1200,  145.0.  266.0:  8.  I 
Ivanov  (Bui)  112.E.  145j0.  2B7S:  7.  to 
Kwang-ku  (S  Kor)  115  A 140.0.  23&XK  8.  T 
Notond  (Japan)  110.0.  140.0.  260.0,  9,  M 
GorzeJmak  (Pol)  107.5,  X375,  245 .a 


Today  in 
Atlanta 


080.2. 

Soccer 


Fencing 


Man’s  IntflvkfuAf  epas 
Heart II  flnalm  I.  Kovana  (Hun)  bt  M 
Strzalka  [Gar)  Strzaika  18-18:  a ton 
(ton)  bt  S Cuomo  (11)  16-W;  A --rilim 
(Rus)  bt  J Henry  (Fr)  16-13;  T Pane 
(Cuba)  h K KaebonM  (Eat)  15-14.  Santi- 
AialB  Befcatev  m Kovaea;  taw  bt  Unr*. 
Brama  oadak  tan  bt  Kovaea.  Haal 
■atom  M Paraz. 


Hockey 


Men’s  prcBmatary  round 
Sp  1.  Gar  p Pak  4.  U9  0:  India  0 Arg  1. 

-Women’s  prabnhary  round . 

US  1 Nam  v Aw  4 Sp  0;  Gar  2 Arg  0.  S 
K0f  E GB0 


Men’s  prsfewlnsry  round 
Onwp  Ai  Portugal  2.  Tunisia  It  US  1.  Ar- 
gentina X 

ttoenp  Bt  Spain  1.  Saudi  Arable  O.  Franca 
Z Australia  O. 

Swimming 

Woman's  1 0Om  fraostyls 

PhS  1.  U Jlngyl  (China)  5450;  2.  3 
VoDwr  (Gar)  54  Jft  8.  A Martino  (US)  5483; 
4.  A Van  Dykan  (US)  55.11;  5.  F van  Aim. 
ate a (GeO  55.58;  6.  S Ryan  (AUB)  5585:  7. 
M Jacobsen  (Dan)  68.01:  6.  K Brieneeee  , 
(Nath)  58.12. 

Woman's  IndMdusi  matfiay  1 

— — - X M Smith  (Ira)  4.39.18;  2.  A Wagner  , 
(US)  4^2.03;  3,  K Egerszegt  (Hun)  4.4183, 
4.  S Herbal  (Gar)  <43.78;  5.  E Johnaon 
lAual  4.44.02:  B.  B Coeds  (Rom)  444.91: 7. 

L Becerra  (Sp)  <45.17:  8.  W Metzler  (US) 
<4U0_ 

Monte  lOOm  breaststroke 
(team.  FDeburghgraevBlBei)  1.006ft  2.' 
J Linn  (US)  1.00.77;  3.  M Wanecke  (Gar) 
1J71J3;  4.  K Outlier  (Hun)  1J>l.4ft  5.  P 
Rogers  lAue)  1.01.84}  E.  K Greta  (US) 
1.01.89?  T.  Z Oillang  (Ctunal  1.02.01.  3 ? 
LopiShov  (Rusj  1 OZ-TO. 

Mm’s  20Ora  freestyt# 

Sailin  oil.  1=.  P Palmar  (GBI  J Siavtnan 


Artiatia  gynaiaalloai  Team  opUonsle  (m). 
BaaahaUr  NMhertands  v Auatraila,  Italy  v 
Nicaragua  (in).  Korea  v US  (nt). 
tastil*  Brazil  v Oraeca  (m).  Croatia  v 
China  (m),  Korea  v Puano  Rico  (m), 
Yugoslavia  v Auatraila  (m),  Argentina  v 
Lithuania  (m).  US  v Angola  (m). 

Beating:  Prelims. 

Pe— Ingi  Ino  (oU  prelime,  quartora  eemla. 
HgueaMen  (tvwdiy):  Team  draaaaga 
praBne. 

Hostop  Australia  v Argentina  (w).  US  v 
Korea  («r).  Pakbrtan  v Spain  (m),  Germany 
v India  (ml.  US  v Argentina  (ml. 

Jadoa  Middleweight  (m.  W). 
noatinps  Prellma. 

Shoosfapi  10m  air  ride  prelims.  HnU  (mj. 
SDooert  US  v Tunisia  (m).  Saudi  Arabia  v 
Concacat  2 (ml.  Spam  v Franca  im). 
Argentina  v Portugal  (mj. 


Sofia aB:  Australia  v Chinese  Taipei  (w). 
Japan  v China  (w),  Puerto  Rico  v Canada 
l«).  US  v ftethanenda  (w). 


fttoeiAe  Heals;  (w)  400m  (roe.  4a100m 
free  relay.  KXhn  beck.  4x100m  bee  relay 
Anal,  400m  tree  Anal.  lOOm  bach  final;  (m) 
lOQra  tree.  200  tty.  lOOm  bee  Onto.  200m  fl» 
final 

VnBayhaStr  China  v Korea  {«).  Ukraine  v 
Japan  (w).  Russia  v Canada  («4.  Germany 
v Peru  (w).  Hetfterlande  v US  («*),  Cuba  v . 
Brazil  (w) 

WiWdbs  Btfcg. 

•(■•■r  Polo:  Rueala  v Oerraany.  Spain  v 
Yugoslavia,  Greece  v Romania.  Hungary  v 
NtDiarlantb.  CroattB  v Italy.  Ukraine  v US. 
VaotatfaiBi  Mtairal,  Star.  Finn.  Laser. 
Europe,  Gcfing,  Tornado. 

Wruillagt  Greco  Reman  prellma, 
iaSfll,hSM|°n  S2kB.  «kg.  74hg,  SO  kg, 
TODAY'S  TRLKVISION:  BBCT  0700, 
0905.  1340.  BBCX  2000,  BBC1  2220; 
Einupart  cwnlnuom  coverage  Irom. 
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14  SPORT/RACING 


David  Loder’s  filly  ready  to  tackle  July  Cup  winner. 


. Graham  Rock  reports 


Blue  Duster  back  with 

a polished  performance 


Blue  duster,  the 

original  ante-poet 
favourite  for  the 
1,000  Guineas,  made 
a belated  but  successful  reap- 
pearance In  the  Tuns  tall  Fil- 
lies’ Conditions  Stakes  at  Yar- 
mouth yesterday. 

David  Loder’s  unbeaten 
stable  star  won  smoothly  by  a 

length  and  threequarters 
from  Unconditional  Love, 
having  enjoyed  a midsummer 
break  in  DubaL 

Michael  Kinane,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  course,  held  up 
Blue  Duster  in  her  first  at- 
tempt at  seven  furlongs.  She 
improved  to  take  the  lead  200 
yards  from  home  and  put  paid 


to  the  runner-up  in  a few 
strides.  a 

“I  was  pleased,  said  Km- 
ane.  “She’d  been  away  a long 
time,  and  at  least  she’s  back 
on  tracks.  We  would  have 
liked  the  ground  a bit  easier, 

but  it  was  safe  enough. 

Blue  Duster  missed  the  first 
fillies’  Classic  because  of  a 

recurring  muscle  problem  m 
her  back.  “Even  when  we 
gave  her  a break  and  made 
the  decison  not  to  run  her,  it 
didn't  come  right  10Q  per 

cent"  Loder  explained. 

“We  were  at  a dead  end  m 
terms  of  treatment  here,  and 
that  was  when  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed stepped  in  and  sug- 


gested we  send  her  to  Dubai. 

All  credit  for  getting  her  back 
on  the  racecourse  is  due  to 
him. 

“She  was  a bit  fresh  when 
she  r«me  back,  and  hasn’t 
done  a lot  ctf  work  since,  but 
this  race  looked  too  good  to 
miss,  rather  than  throw  her 

in  at  the  deep  end.” 

The  Prix  Maurice  de  Gheest 

at  Deauville,  over  six.  and  a 
half  furlongs,  could  be  Blue 
Duster’s  next  race  when  she 
might  encounter  the  impres- 
sive July  Cup  winner, 

Anabaa. 

Anthony  Stroud.  Sheikh 
Mohammed’s  racing  man- 
ager. said;  "Hell  be  a tough 


Pentire  and  Shaamit  please 


PENTIRE  and  Shaamit, 
first  and  second 
favourites  for  the 
yriTig  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  Diamond  Stakes 
on  Saturday,  pleased  in 
their  gallops  on  the  July 
Course  at  Newmarket  yes- 
terday, writes  Grohotn  Rock. 

Pentire.  led  by  Young 
Buster  and  First  Island, 
went  nine  furlongs  with 
Michael  Roberts  on  board 
tor  the  first  time.  The  South 
African  will  ride  the  colt  at 
Ascot  if  Michael  Hills’s  ap- 
peal on  Wednesday. 

A worker  at  home, 

Pentire  moved  up  to  join 
First  Island  in  the  closing 
stages.  “It  went  fine,”  said 
Geoff  Wragg.  “He  worked 


very  nicely,  and  we  will 
give  him  a little  blow  on 
Thursday  to  complete  his 
preparation. 

“The  plan  is  to  get  him 
ready  for  Saturday.  We 
want  to  go  one  better  than 
last  year.”  Roberts  said  he 
was  very  happy  with  Pen- 
tire.  “He’s  a genuine  Group 
One  horse.  I have  won  the 
uing  George  on  Mtoto  and 
Opera  House,  and  this 
horse  is  definitely  in  the 
same  class.” 

Shaamit,  who  has  not  ran 
since  winning  the  Derby  in 
June,  exercised  over  seven 
furlongs.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Top  Guide,  who 
leads  Ed  Dunlop’s  Ta  Kb  at 
home,  and  the  Royal  Hunt 


Cup  winner  Yeast.  With  Pat 
Eddery  riding,  Shaamit 
quickened  impressively. 

“He  looked  pretty  good  to 
me/'  said  William  Haggas, 
the  colt’s  trainer.  Every- 
one’s been  knocking  the 
Derby  form,  but  they  said 
the  same  last  year  about 
Lammtarra.  I’m  fed  up 
hfnritig  suggestions  that  he 
won’t  be  semi  again.  The 
plan  is  to  run.” 

BTapgfl«  added  that  Satur- 
day’s easy  Newmarket  win- 
ner Missile  is  likely  to  at- 
tempt to  defy  a 71b  penalty 
in  the  Schweppes  Golden 
Mile  at  Goodwood.  He  is 
now  favourite  in  all  ante- 
post  books  with  Coral’s  5-1 
the  best  odds  available. 


nut  to  crack,  but  they  water 
the  course  well  there,  and 
shell  appreciate  that”  Stroud 
added  that  Blue  Duster  could 

later  be  stepped  up  to  a mile. 

Astor  Place  could  finish 
only  third  to  Darazari  and 
Leeds  in  the  Group  Two  Prix 
Maurice  de  Nieuil  at  Maisons- 
Laffitte  yesterday.  John  Raid 
set  a modest  pace  until  quick- 
ening in  the  straight,  but  Dar- 
azari swept  past  him  to  win 
by  two  and  a half  lengths  and 
is  on  course  tor  the  Prix  de 
l’Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  English  had  better  luck 
in  Germany  where  Dankeston 
and  Michael  Roberts  scraped 
home  by  a nose  to  . land  the 
Group  Three  Grosser  Preis 
der  Lampart  Emaillierwerke 
Budapest  Frankfurt  Pokai; 
About  a length  covered  the 
first  eight  borne. 

“He  deserved  to  win  this;" 
said  Michael  Bell,  the  coifs 
trainer.  “He  was  just  touched 
off  in  the  Italian  2,000  Guin- 
eas. He  has  to  be  produced  at 
the  last  minute  and  Michael 
rode  him  brilliantly. 

“He  will  probably  get  fur- 
ther and  his  next  race  is 
likely  to  be  the  Great  Volti- 
geur  at  York.  He  could  be  sup- 
plemented for  the  Irish  Cham- 
pion Stakes,  a race  which  has 
been  lucky  tor  his  owner.” 
Roberts,  who  flew  to  Ger- 
many after  riding  Pentire  in 
work  at  Newmarket,  reported 
that  Dankeston  jinked  a little 
turning  into  the  straight.  “It 
cost  him  about  a length,  but  it 
could  have  been  a blessing  in 
disguise  because  a gap  opened 
for  him  just  at  the  right 
time.” 
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MU  (6—1 1 im  lav  Embryonic.  7 ran.  1.  IS. 
(J  Wans)  Tour  £3.90.  dSO.  £3.40.  Dual  P 
E1370  CSF  C24  17 

4^0  (im):  1,  ELMI  ELMAK,  O Urtwia 

I I I- 10  lav ).  2,  BmaoUi  Aim*  (B-4).  8.  CBan 
O—rt  (6-1)  7 ran.  3X.  10.  (L  Cumanl) 
Tour  L1.B0;  £1  10.  Cl. B0.  Dual  F;  £1.50  CSF: 

M nrt 


L50(mi. 

(9^2);  2,  YlB  Martraba  (13-2),  *»  P>**S 
(11-1).  100-30  lav  NapotowFa  HBjum.  10 
ran.  3. 8.  IE  W6»n)  CrS: 

E2.40.  Dual  F:  Q4-90.  Trio  C7A90.  CSF 
£32  90.  Ti  least  £232.58 
JACKPOTt  C2a.3H.8D. 

PLACKPOTi  (341 . QUADPOTl  £2*5.30 

YARMOUTH 

a^dn*  aiaiyKt)*  i.snwpw^*, 
M Fen  ion  (100-30}; 

(IS-fl  Iflvt;  3,  Kueav  (15-1).  7 ran.  1*7  ■ V* 
Ball)  TW*'  £4.15.  £2  10.  £1.75  Dual  F:  CJ.20. 
CSF1  £8.50. 

aiavi?sgw 

fav)  3 ran.  2.B  (BHankwrWTo^C^0110' 
F-Eia50  CSF  £31.0XNR:AIMa670ty 
MO  (1«J*  1,  SAlPAH,CH0d^r(5-1L 

2,  TPteHiMdi  (6-1).  3. 

So.  7 ran.  Md.  IS.  1°  it 

£4.20.  £Z60.  Dual  F:  £31iW,CSF.  “5.15. 

MO  f71)t  1 , MUHAIin»  0 
MOB  Th»  Clourla  14-1);  5,  OarBwji^-il. 
6-4  fav  Yamuna.  9 ra". JA  *■  U 
Tote.  £10.70: 

E17  J0.  Trio-  £11-00.  CSF.  C3Q47  NFL  Nortfi 

4JS0C7rR  1 . BLUE  BUSTER,  M JBCnana 

K^nahan  (1*-1)  5 fan  IS.  <*■  nJ  Loner) 


Tote  CVS):  Cl  20.  El. 30.  Dual  F:  £2.10. CSF: 

E3.S1.  

*SO  CTf>  1,  VER23DI,  D R McCabe  (5-2): 
a.  uMm  (2-i  r,  a,  iw»d«i  no-u  6-a 
lav  Double  BluO-  4 ran.  5. 3X.  (D  Loder)  Tola- 
£4  ja  Dual  F:  £sax  CSF-  £7.43  NR-  Mp- 

m9nu  Of  Fortune. 

LM  (Ira  3f  101yde)i  1,  KAAPIH 
HOma,  M J KHiono  (11-4):  a,  Chatham 
Mand  1 16-8).  3,  Canton  Vanliira  16-4  fav) 

4 ran.  Sh  hd.  3.  (N  Callaghan)  Tom  £120 
Dual  F' £3  20.  CSF:  £7  Jl. 

PtAOSPOTi  £706.90.  OUADPOTi£1950. 

STRATFORD 

2.10  (3m  1 lOyrts  HlBff):  1,  SKT-40B-A- 
UCKT,  I Lawrence  (8-1 1:  2,  Mkrawoia 
Ma  (8-1):  a,  Kkiff  of  Babylon  (6-1).  9-4 
lav  Soy  Happy.  9 ran.  6. 0.  (8  Smart]  Tom- 
Cl  7.B0;  £2-90.  £1.00.  £2.60.  Dual  F:  £36.40 
Trio:  £46.10.  CSF:  £63.67.  Trieast  £485.16 
NR-.SIanWyn. 

MO  C*M  Ol)!  1,  STICKY  MONEY,  C 
- Mautu  (7-1):  3.  HbM  (33-1 1: 3.  WoU  (6-11. 
5-4  lav  Dino  Maim.  11  ran.  12.  ia  im  Pipe) 
Tote  £6.40:  C1.50.  £5.50.  El. 50.  Dual  F. 
£220.  sa  Tno.  £130 M.  CSF:  C1SS.B4. 

3.1 0 (2m  110yd*  H40M,  STAR  IIaa- 
KIT,  A P McCoy  (14-1);  2,  SrauMtan 
f4-1);  3,  F1#I*«BB  19-1|  8-4  fay  fioUe  g 
ran  T,  7 (J  Epoorlnfl)  T010  E12JO;  C2.00, 
£140.  £240.  Dual  F‘  C27JO  Trio-  £134.70 

1 CSF:  £6534.Tncasn  £497.44. 


3LAO  (2m  4f  Cbb  I , MAPLE  DAMCMR.  a 

ray  HBgafiB  (12-1).  2-1  (av  Seattl  e Hera 

E2.Sn'tY  » EiaflQ:  tt70- 

“■?.  E2-90.  Dual  F:  CZT.Sfl  Trkr  rain 

55SfSs®w= 

1 1®w*“  HrSob  1 ,OGMOIHI(A- 
(2-1  jwav);  2, Z*UdJ2-l 

W-^CBPQTrCtaoai).  QUADPOTl  £11.60. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS:  TOM  JENKINS 


Head  to  head . . . Tom  Lehman  matches  Nick  Faldo  putt  on  the  3rd  green.  The  Briton's  supporters  mere  to  see  him  finish  three  shots  behind  the  American 

Gritty  Lehman  holds  on  to  take  his  first  m^jor  title 


wee 

* t Vw 


From  pagelS 

reason,  .chose  a club  cfi  the 
tee  that  would  propel  him  far 
enough  to  reach  the  fairway 
bunker.  Hi?  ball  duly  dived 
in,  up  against  the  face.  "Go  in 
the  bunker,1'  shouted  a spec- 
tator as  the  ball  wasto  flight, 
followed  by  some  apparently 
embarrassed  tee-heeing  -when 
it  did.  The  crowd  was  un- 
ashamedly jingoistic  but  a 
hole  later,  after  a good  shot  to 
the  4th  green,  a lone  voice 
called  out  “Came  on  Tom  Leh- 
man" and  there  was  a burst  of 
supporting  applause. 

Back  in  the  bunker  Lehman 
had  no  shot  and  did  well  to 
regain  the  fairway..  Now 
Faldo  had  an  important 
second  shot  If  he  could  get  it 
dose  and  get  a birdie  three,  it 
would  probably  be  a two-shot 
swing.  But  from  the  moment 
he  struck  it  Faldo  was  anx- 
ious. Halfway  into  its  flight 
he  urged  it  “go  on"  and  then 
again,  more  strongly,  “go  on". 
It  was  to  no  avail  The  ball 
trickled,  off,  the  green  and  al- 
though he  picked  up  one  shot 
it  was  a chance  missed. 

The  4th  saw  Faldo  pick  up 
another  shot,  this  time  with  a 
12ft  birdie  putt.  The  crowd 
erupted  but  there  was  .no  ob- 
vious emotion  from  Faldo,  his 
face  remained  expressionless 
and  the  only  acknowledgment 
of  the  near  hysteria  was  a 
brief  wave  of  the  hand. 

Now  he  needed  to  press 
home  his  advantage,  particu- 
larly at  the  par  fives,  the  6th 
and  7th,'  with  birdies  at  least  . 
But  after  Upping  out  from  6ft 
at  the  short  5th,,  he  missed 
from  3ft  at  the  next  and  6ft 
again  at  the  next  It  was  des- 
perately poor  putting  and  Il- 
lustrated the  tension  in  the- 


match.  It  also  meant  that  Leh- 
man survived  a shaky  patch 
of  his  own;  he  blrdied  none  of 
the  holes  either. 

By  now  it  was  apparent  that 
the  rest  of  the  field  were  not 
content  to  leave  it  to  Faldo  to 
challenge.  Couples  had  five 


birdies  on  the  way  out  and 
moved  past  the  Englishman; 
Brooks,  McCwnber  and  Els 
all  moved  alongside  and  for  a 
while  the  South.  African 
moved  clearly  into  second. 

He  took  on  the  challenge  of  j 
the  13th  — play  short  of  the 
bunkers  or  carry  them  — and 
his  drive  finished  pin-high  at 
this  342yd  hole.  That  took  him 
to  12  under  and  he  hit  a won- 
derful second  to  the  15th 
which  almost  Went  in  for  an 
eagle  as  it  rolled  3ft  past  the 
hole.  Now  13  under,  he  was 
only  two  behind  Lehman  and 
two  ahead  of  Faldo,  with  the 
birdie  chance  of  the  16th  to 
come. 

The  hole  is  only  357  yards 
but  one  must  at  all  costs  avoid 
■the. Jbunkar&v,  Els  drove  . into 
one;  had  to  chop  out  and  13 
under  became  12  under. 
Worse,  he  drove  into  another 
bunker:  on  the  18th,  another  I 
no-go  area,  another  automatic 
bogey  and  he.had  run  out  of 
boles  on  11  under.  Lehman 
had  a three-shot  lead  with 
three  to  play,  when  it  might 
have  been  only  one  shot 
. Faldo' s last  realistic  chance 
of  challenging  disappeared 
into  a fairway  bunker  , at  . the 
15th,  dropping  him  back  from 
11  under  to  10.  Lehman  him- 
self dropped  a shot  at  the  17th, 
when  he  found  an  awful  lie  in 
a bunker  off  the  tee.  But  he 
rescued  a five  for  a two-stroke 
margin,  on  the  lBthtee  — 
enough  to  the  circumstances. 


Struggling  round . . . Lehman  follows  his  tee  shot  to  the  5th,  where  he  had  a par  three 


Final  scores 


IGB/lr*  unless  stated;  '=amslstir) 

271 

TLBtmaui  (US)  07,  07.  04,  73. 

273 

M McCwnber  (US)  57.  09.  71. 00. 

E Els  (8A)  00,  07,  71,  57. 

274 

N Faldo  08.  00.  08,  7a 

278 

M Brooks  (US)  07.  70.  88.  71 
J MaMart  (USI 08.  7a  72.  OS. 

277 

F Couples  (US)  07.  70. 09. 71. 

G Tumor  (NZ)  72. 68. 68. 68. 

S Norman  (Auo)  71. 68. 71. 07. 

P Hsdbksm  (Swe)  70.  65.  75.  87. 

278 

V Singh  [FW  09. 67.  89.  73. 

D Clarke  70. 00.  6a  71. 

A Cejka  (Get)  73, 67. 71  67. 

270 

s Maruvama  (Japan]  68, 70, 69, 72. 
D Duval  (US)  78.  07.  0&  7a 
P MoOlnley  BB.  68. 74, 71. 

M McNulty  CZJtnto)  89.  71,  7a  0a 

280 

R Medina  (US)  69j70.  69.  72. 

L Roberts  (US)  07, 09.  72.  72. 

P Harrington  88;  68,  73,  71. 

M Wei  eft  71.  80,  73,  68. 

281 

M Jamas  70.  68,  76.  BS. 


J Haas  (US)  70.  72.  71. 68 
T Woods  (US]  75.  08.70.  70. 

C Mason  B8,  70,  70,  73. 

S Strieker  (US)  71.  7a  60.  74. 

282 

B Crenshaw  (US)  73.  BB,  71, 70. 

T Kite  (US)  77,  86,  00. 70. 

P Braedhurst  05. 72, 74.  71. 

C Pavln  (US)  70, 60.  74.  72. 

P Mitchell  71.  68.71.72. 

F Nobtlo  (NZ)  70.  72. 68,  72. 

283 

E Romero  (Ars)  7a  71.  75.  67. 

T Tones  (US)  73.  7a  71.  09. 

S Simpson  (US)  M , 09.  73.  70. 

E Darcy  73,  09,  71.  7tt 
DGIItord  71.  67.71.74. 

M OMsara^US)  07.  09.  72.  75. 

H Tanaka  (Japan)  07,  n.  7a  75. 

B Faxon  (US)  07,  73.  6B,  75. 

284 

u Calcaveochla  (US)  72, 68. 78.  88. 
P MldnMen  (US)  72.  71. 72.  09. 

K Eriksson  (Em)  00.  75.  72,  09. 

D Frost  (SA1  7a  78, 71. 71. 

285 

C Sadler  (US)  71. 71. 75,  6a. 

B Mayfair  (US)  70.  72.  74.  69. 

P Jacobsen  (US)  72. 70, 74. 6& 

T Hamilton  (US)  71.  70. 74.  70. 

B Hughes  (Aus)  70.  69.  75.  71. 

P Stewart  (US)  7a  73. 71. 71. 

R Bool  all  72.  7a  71.  71 
J NkddauB  (US)  60. 00.  77.  73. 

N Price  (Zknb)  68.  7a  71.  73. 

J Furyk  (US)  68,  71.  72.  74.  • 

J PamevDc  (Swe)  72,  6a  8a  75. 


The  leaders’  final  rounds 


286 

J Payne  72.  71. 73.  70. 

S Lyle  71,  (»,  73.  73. 

R Allen  by  lAue)  74, 66.  71.  73. 

S Am 00  (Trln)  71.  7a  60.  74. 

237 

M Jonzon  (Swe)  09. 71  73.  72. 

D A Webring  (US)  71.  72.  72.  72. 

J S lumen  (US)  72.  7a  7a  7a 
B Bernes  73,  7a  60.  75. 

288 

C Suneson  (Sp)  73.  68, 74,  72. 

C ftocca  (It)  71.  7a  74. 73. 

G Law  74.  09.  71.  74. 

280 

D A Russell  70,  72,  74,  73. 
b ogie  (Aim  70. 7a  7a  7a 
J Daly  (US)  7a  7a  Oft  77 

200 

H Carte  7a  71, 70,  71. 

201 

B Charles  (NZ)  71. 72. 71. 77. 

202 

D Hospital  (Sp)  75.  6a  77.  72. 

R Todd  (Can)  74.  0a  73. 7a 
C Strange  (US)  71.717177. 

R Chapman  72, 70. 70. 00. 

203 

R Goosen  (SA)  72.  71.  74.  7a 

208 

A Langenaekan  (Bed  72,  71,  77,  7a 


" T Wman  (US)  67  ^7  W 73 

ft#* && 

345435543 

aria 

5m  : jfti* 

4524  5 4454 

§ 

271 

SiJ  SSs  :#  'ft 

'pi. 

M McCumber  (US)  67  69  71  68 

344434433 

443435344 

273 

iM  &&  A 8‘  S ■ w. 

if  wjiJ  - ’*•*  :4, 

& 

M Brooks  (US)  B7  70  68  71 

334334553 

4534  44455 

276 

4 ’(4 

Z7S: 

Guardian 

nternational  Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from  the ; 
elements  with 
the  stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This,  large  blue  and  white  golfing  umbrella  features  . 
a fox  frame  and  wooden  handle,  £19.50.  Price  • 
includes  postage. -packing  and  handling  charges. 

To  place  jyour  order  please  fill  m the  form  below  and  send  it  to: 
tgnarriian  International  Offer. 

PO  Box  355, 

Bushey.  Herts  WD2  2NA. 

UK 

with  a cheque  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount  or  fin  In  your 

Visa/Mastercard  details.  .... 


} Please  send  me 

I at  £19.50;  .cost  £___^ 
j order  for  the  sum  of  £. 

| Mastercard-account 


Guardian  International  umbrella/s 
l enclose  a cheque/  money 
■ or'  please  debit  my  Visa/ 


» Card  No: 


ii 


rn 


I Expiry  date:! 


Signature. 

Name: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Pteasseoow.up  io  SB  foy*  tor-tWww 


Country: 


Rugby  League 


Saints  in  driving 
for  three-way  race 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


■■■HERE  is  little  doubt  that 

■ the  current  three  top- 

■ placed  clubs  in  Super 
League  — St  Helens,  Wigan 
and  Bradford  — will  be  the 
leading  trio  when  the  race  is 
completed  next  month!  The 
order  is  less  certain. 

When  Bradford  defeated  St 
Helena  at  Odsal  recently  it 
was  assumed  that  was  all 
the  encouragement  Wigan 
would  need  to  go  on  and  win 
their  eighth  successive 
championship. 

A week  later,  however, 
Wigan  also  lost  to  the  ebul- 
lient Bulls.  That  threw  St  Hel- 
ens an  unexpected  lifeline 
and  they  grasped  it  eagerly, 
defeating  Halifax  emphati- 
cally and  following  up  with 
another  convincing  win  at 
Oldham  on  Friday . 

The  blip  for  St  Helens  has 
quite  possibly  passed  and. 
with  a one-point  lead,  this 
first  Super  League  title  is  now 
in  their  own  hands.  They  still 
have  some  tricky  hurdles  to 
clear  — London,  Paris  and 
Castleford . away,  Sheffield 
and  Warrington  at  home  — 
but  they  will  have  taken  en- 
couragement from  Wigan's 
vulnerable,  performance  in. 
Paris  on  Saturday. 

The  Central  Park  club  are 
definitely  not  the  impregna- 
ble force  they  were:  and  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that 
they  will  slip  again  before 
the  end  of  toe  season,  though 
they  appear  to  have  a 
marginally  easier  run-in  than 
Saints.  x , • 

Wigan's  coach  Graeme 
West  has  bemoaned  the  dual 
problems  of  diminishing  play- 
ing- strength  and  the  absence 
of  money  to  correct  it.  In- 


creasingly Wigan  are  coming 
to  rely  on  gifted  blit  inexperi- 
enced youngsters,  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  show. 

At  the  Chariety  Stadium 
they  had  only  tour  points  in 
band  on  a side  they  had 
thT-flaherf  75-6  at  Central  Park 
earlier  to  the  campaign.  At 
one  trrna  it  even  seemed  that 
they  irvigjht  be  the  victims  of 
the  season’s  biggest  upset 

With  10  mirurtfis  left  and  an 
18-2  lead  the  game  had  looked 
comfortably  to  Wigan's  grasp, 
but  quick  tries  from  Cha- 
morln,  Bird  and  Bomati 
brought  the  improving 
French  side  to  within  two 
points.  They,  were  to  score 

again,  through  fThnmnrtn,  but 

by  then  Andy  Johnson's 
touchdown  had  made  the 
points  safe  for  Wigan. 

Meanwhile  Bradford,  in 
front  of  Wilderspool'9  biggest 
crowd  of  the  .Season,  collected 
their  third  significant  scalp 
in  recent  weeks  by  beating 
Warrington  30-30  after  trail- 
ing l(M  at  the  interval 

Tries  from  Calland,  McDer- 
mott and  Dwyer  in  the  first  22 
minutes  ctf  the  second  half 
ended  the  Bulls’  problems 
after  a first  half  in  which 
their  .form  was  unrecognis- 
able from  that  in  those  Im- 
pressive displays  against 
Wigan  and  St  Helens. 

In  a sometimes  spiteful  con- 
test four  players  were  sent  to 
the  sin-bin,  and  a clutch  of. 
players,  with  Warrington’s 
Richard  Harare  file  prime 
suspect,  were  placed  on 
report  after  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  late  to  the  match. 

At  The  Valley  yesterday 
London  Broncos  bad  a com- 
fortable win,  33-16,  after  tries 
by  Tulsen  Tollett  and  Steve 
Rosolen  in  the  first  quarter 
gave  them  the  start  they 


wanted  against  struggling 
Leeds. 

Greg  Barwick  and  Darren 
Shaw  scored  farther  tries  be- 
fore half-time  and  completed 
a horrendous  half  for  Leeds, 
who  twice  wasted  good  try- 
scoring  opportunities  with 
knock-ons.  Dean  Bell’s  team, 
24-0  down  at  the  interval, 
made  more  of  a fight  of  it  in 
the  second  half,  however,  and 
converted  fries  by  David. 
Hulme  and  the  debutant  Mar- 
cus St  Hilaire  reduced  the  def- 
icit to  12  points  with  almost  30 
minutes  remaining.  . 

But  the  Broncos,  who  now 
face  Saints  on  Saturday,  made 
the  game  safe  as  first  Barwick 
— who  finished  with  17  points 
from  a try,  six  goals  and  a 
drop  goal  — kicked  a 50-yard 
penalty  and  then  Russell  Baw- 
den  scored  from  close  range. 

A Mike  Forshaw  try  for 
Leeds  was  almost  an  irrele- 
vance and  Barwick’s  drop 
goal  in  the  final  minute 
sealed  the  win. 

The  Broncos'  coach  Tony 
Currie  said:  “We  seemed  to 
switch  off  for  20  minutes  and 
lose  our  focus,  but  I always 
felt  we  were  in  control.” 

Castleford  were  trailing  ttw 
visiting  Sheffield  Eagles  by  a 
point  with  two  minutes 
remaining  yesterday  when 
their  centre  David  Chapman 
scored  a try  and  Frano  Botlca 
added  the  goal  for  a 36-31  win. 

The  Eagles  had  led  18-6  in 
the  first  half  but  Castleford 
came  back  strongly,  with  the 
winger  Chris  Smith  scoring 
three  tries. 

The  Samoan  Mike  Umaga, 
starting  his  first  game  to  five 
after  injury,  yesterday  became 
the  first  man  to  score  five  tries 
in  a Super  League  match  as 
Halifax  Blue  Sox  routed  des- 
perate Workington  74-14. 


Rugby  Union 


Springboks’ 
coach  warns 
hooker  after 
head-butt 


JOHN  ALLAN,  the  South 
Africa  hooker,  has  been 
warned  that  he  faces  being 
banned  for  life  by  the 
Springboks  if  he  resorts  to 
violent  play  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  current  Tri- 
Nation  series. 

The  -abrasive  Scottish- 
born  hooker  received  the 
warning  from  South  Afri- 
ca’s coach  Andre  Mark- 
graaff  yesterday  after  he 
was  fortunate  not  to  be.seot 
off  for  head-butting  the  All 
Blacks’  captain  Sean  Fitz- 
patrick in  Saturday’s  15-11 
victory  by  New  Zealand  in 
Christchurch. 

“I  told  him  he  would 
never  play  again  for  Sooth 
Africa  as  long. as  Fm  in 
charge  if  he  repeated  what 
he  did  yesterday,”  Mark- 
graaff  said  after  watching  a 
video  of  the  game. 

The  wing  Pieter  Hendriks 
was  also  admonished  by  the 
coach  for  an  unnecessary 
elbow-flrst  charge  on  Chris- 
tian Cullen,  when  fire  fall- 
back was  in  touch. 

“I  was  very  disappointed 
with  that;  that  was  unnec- 
essary. a lack  of  disci- 
pline,? Markgraaff  said. 

The  victory  was  sweet 
revenge  for  the  All  Bini»^, 
beaten  by  Sooth  Africa  in 
last  year’s  World  Cap  final. 
South  Africa’s  fail-back 
Andre  Jouberi  scored  the 
only  try  of  the  match  bat 
New  Zealand’s  fly-half 
Andrew  Mehrteus  landed 
five  penalties. 

New  Zealand’s  coach 
John  Hart  bus  named  an 
unchanged  team  for  this 
Saturday’s  game  against 
Australia  In  Brisbane.  Vic- 
tory there  would  give  the 
All  Blacks  the  inaugural 
series  with  a game  In. hand. 


Tour  de  France 


Le  tout  Denmark 
turns  out  for  Riis 


WBPam  Fotherlnqham 
in  Parts 


ASKED  what  he  expected 
to  see  when  the  Tour  ar- 
rived on  the  Champs 
Elysges,  Bjame  Riis,  who  yes- 
terday became  the  first  Dane 
to  win  the  world’s  biggest 
cycle  race,  replied:  “All  Den- 
mark will  be  there,  apart 
from  two  people:  the  queen 
and  one  border  guard." 

He  was  not  far  wrong. 
Coaches  with  DK  number- 
plates lined  the  back  streets 
off  the  world's  finest  boule- 
vard after  disgorging  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  fans,  a fair  turn- 
out for  a country  of  only  five 
million  people.  Among  the 
crowd  were  the  Danish  am- 
bassador to  France  and  the 
Danish  minister  of  sport 
. Some  10.000  red-and-white 
Danish  flags  were  handed  out 
by  the  embassy;  five  Royal 
Guard  drummers  added  to  the 
celebration  of  what  a journal- 
ist from  Rils’s  local  paper, 
Jyllands  Posten,  said  was 
“the  biggest  sports  result  this 
country  has  ever  known”. 

Even  before  this.  Riis's  suc- 
cesses in  the  French  race  had 
made  cycling  Denmark’s  fest- 
est-growing  sport  A million 
will  turn  out  to  watch  him  in 
the  country's  national  tour 
next  month. 

-.  A quiet  man  cm  and  off  the 
bike,  whose  major  interests 
outside- cycling  are  said  to  be 
collecting  French  wines  and 
records  by  the  middle-of-the- 
road  singer  Roger  Whittaker, 
His  is  loved  for  his  modesty 
and  the  patriotism  he  showed 
to  returning  home  twice  to 
contest  the  national  champi- 
onship, winning  both  times. 
But  he  lives  in  Luxembourg. 
His  only  sticky  moment 


came  in  Saturday’s  39-mile 
time- trial  Clearly  having  a 
bad  day,  he  was  at  one  point 
losing  time  to  his  second- 
placed  Telekom  colleague  Jan 
Ullrich  at  a disastrous  rate. 
But  Riis  held  on  and  Ullrich's 
bold  ride  ensured  that  team- 
mates finished  one-two  for 
the  first  time  since  1966. 

That  crowned  a dream  Tour 
for  Telekom,  who  also  won 
five  stages  and  took  the  green 
points  jersey  with  their 
sprinter  Erik  Zabel,  who  was 
fifth  in  yesterday's  final 
charge  down  the  Champs, 
won  by  Italy's  Fabio  Baldato. 

The  abiding  image  of  this 
Tour  will  remain  Riis's  jut- 
ting jaw,  agonised  face  and 
shining  pate  during  the  two 
attacks  that-  won  him  the 
race,  in  the  mountain-top  fin- 
ishes at  Sestrieres  hi  Italy 
and  Hautacam  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. Whereas  Miguel  Indur- 
ain’s  power  was  always  dis- 
guised by  perfect  style,  the 
Dane  is  all  brute  strength  and 
sheer  grit  when  he  attacks. 

“He  deserves  this ‘victory 
for  the  way  he  has  gone  out 
and  taken  it  at  the  hardest 
points  of  the  race,”  was  how 
the  five-times  winner  Ber- 
nard Hinault  saw  it 

Indeed,  it  im*  been  hard 
work  all  the  way  since  Riis, 
stung  by  his  non-selection  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympics, 
quit  Denmark  in  1985  to  race 
to  Luxembourg. 

“I  .worked  part-time  and 
didn't  have  enough  money  to 
live  off,”  he  recalled.  4,It 
didn't  matter  because  I 
wanted  to  be  a good  cyclist  1 
learned  the  hard  way.  I said  I 
would  either  make  tt  or  stop.” 


Wlfllam  Fotheringham  Is 
Cycfing  Weekly’*  features 
editor 
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Great  Dane 
wins  the 
Tourde 
France 


Olympics 

The  Guardian 
team 
reports 
from  Atlanta 
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Ali’s  appearance  was  about  the  very  nature  of  sPorV  . 
About  what  it  can  do  for  a man  and  what  it  can  do  to  him 


Richard  Williams 


ON  THE  rim  of  the  sta- 
dium a speck  of  a fig- 
ure held  a flaming 
torch  in  front  of 
85,000  people.  One  look  at  the 
giant  screen  told  us  who  It 
was. 

“Alii** 

It  is  a fair  bet  that  Atlanta’s 
Olympic  Games  will  have  no 


moment  to  offer  that  Is  more 
Tinlr.raisinaly  emotional, 
more  harrowing  and  uplift- 
ing. than  the  appearance  of 
Muhammad  All  at  28  minutes 
past  midnight  an  Saturday 
morning,  as  the  climax  to  the 
opening  ceremony. 

Time  seemed  to  stpp  as  All  ' 
stood,  there  while  we — and 

the  three  billion  estimated 
viewers  around  the  world — 
registered  the  shock  of  his 
appearance,  and  some  of 
its  many  layers  of 
significance. 

He  was  trying  to  stand  still 
The  torch  was  in  his  right 
hand.  The  left,  held  across  his 
chest,  shook  uncontrollably. 

This  was  the  hand  with 
which  he  had  jabbed  Zbig- 
niew Pietrzykowaki  of  Poland 
to  defeat  at  the  Rome  Games 


in  I960.  The  hand  that  had 

unpicked  the  defences  of  Lis- 
ton, Patterson,  Frazier,  Fore- 
man. A band  of  devastating 
speed  and  accuracy. 

And  now  here  the  hand 
was,  exposed  along  with  the 
rest  of  him  to  the  biggest  audi- 
ence even  he — the  world's 
most  famous  and  best-loved 
sports  figure — had  ever 
faced,  and  it  was  giving  us  the 
fall  distressing  evidence  of 
his  condition. 

Eventually,  and  with  ago- 
nising slowness,  he  turned 
and  held  the  torch  towards 
the  ball  of  wick  which,  once 
Ignited,  would  be  whisked  up 
a cable  to  light  the  Olympic 
cauldron. 

But  the  wick  wouldn't  light. 
As  All  stood,  holding  the 
torch  to  the  wick,  the  breeze 


up  there  on  the  stadium  rim 
blew  the  flame  back  towards 
his  sleeve.  He  seemed  help- 
less. The  moment  was  - 
terrifying. 

Eventually  the  wick  caught 
and  Ali  stepped  safely  back. 
As  we  watched  the  Olympic 
flame  shoot  into  the  sky,  he 
was  led  away  and  down  Into 
the  back  of  a waiting  van. 

It  was  just  about  all  anyone 
fa  the  stadium  could  talk 
about  afterwards. 

We  had  admired  the 
shadow-play  evocation  of  an- 
cient Greece,  swooned  at  the 
butterfly  ballet,  giggled  at  the 

hot-pink  cheerleaders  and  the 
chrome  pick-up  trucks,  tin- 
gled with  a guilty  thrill  when 
the  F16  Fighting  Falcons 
buzzed  the  stadium  just  as  the 
final  notes  of  the  Star-Span- 


gled Banner  were  dying 
away. 

But  All’s  appearance  was 
not  about  entertainment  and/ 
or  global  cheer  leading.  First 
of  all,  it  was  about  the  vary  * 
nature  of  sport  About  what  It 
can  do  far  a man,  and  what  it 
can  do  to  him. 

All's  sport  was  boxing, 
which  is  VexatiOUS  wrtrmgh 
There  are  many  people  who 
would  like  to  see  It  removed 
from  the  Olympic  schedule, 
and  then  from  sport  as  a 
whole.  And  All's  condition — 
Piwm  thQHgh  npna  nf  im  nan 

say  far  sure  and  certain  that 
his  case  ofFarkfason’s  dis- 
ease was  caused  by  the 
punches  be  took  over  a period 
of  20  years — Is  Exhibit  A fa 
the  prosecution’s  case, 

The  defence  says  this.  That 


boxing  made  Ali  one  of  the 
most  potent  symbols  the  mod- 
em world  has  seen.  That 

through  it  he  became  a force 
for  good.  That  he  continues  to 
this  day  to  do  good,  through 
appearances  which  remind 
us — even,  by  now,  those 
whose  parents  weren't  bom 
when  he  won  his  medal — that 
a man  does  not  always  have  to 
settle  for  the  life  into  which 
he  Is  bom,  and  that  ha  cqn 
stand  up  and  talk  back,  as 
long  as  he  is  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences. 

Those  consequences  were 
what  we  also  thought  about  fa 
that  sudden  moment  on  Sat- 
urday . Quite  possibly  no  man 
was  ever  prouder  of  his  Olym- 
pic gold  medal  than  the  18- 
year-dld  Cassius  Clay. 

He  was  even  proud  of  being. 


an  American.  After  the  final, 
a Soviet  journalist  had  toked 
him  how  he  felt  about  segre- 
gation back  home  1S 

tacky.  “Russian,  we  got  quali- 
fied men  working  on  that 
problem,"  he  retorted,  we 
got  the  biggest  and  the  Pret*\ 

1st  cars.  We  get  all  the  food  we 

can  eat 

“America  is  the  greatest 
country  fa  the  world,  and  as 
fur  as  places  I cant  eat  goes,  I 
got  lots  of  places  lean  eat — 
more  places  than  I can  t 

His  simple  patriotism 
didn’t  last  In  his  autobiogra- 
phy he  told  of  how  when  he 
returned  to  Louisville  his 
father  had  decorated  the 
porch  of  their  house  with 

American  flags  and  painted 
the  steps  red,  white  and  blue. 
But  a few  months  later,  after 
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about  Atlanta’s  Olympic 
Gaines,  and  some  of  them 
have  to  do  with  the  questions 
raised  by  Ali's  appearance- 
But  the  decision  to  mvitehrm 
to  show  himself  to  us.  to  dem- 
onstrate that  there  are  other 
stories  that  come  after  all  the 
stuff  about  faster,  higher  and 
stronger,  was  a brave  and  in- 
telligent one.  He  shone.  And 
so,  for  a minute,  in  all  our 

confhsion,  did  we. 


Guardian  Crossword  to 

Set  by  Janus’” 


Lehman’s  Open 


David  Davies 
on  the  Open 
at  Lytham 


Across 

9 Defer  tfll  end  of  holiday 
perhaps  (5,4) 

10  Accomplished  in  one 
department  (5) 

11  Conjoined  In  rough  ride  on 
sheep- back  (7) 

12  Couturier  overcome  by  your 

Adam's  apple?  (7)  : 

13  Remained  reportedly  steady 

® 

14  Music  driving  churchman  to 
drink® 

16  Choosing  where  one  Hves 
as  a means  of  wooing 
voters  (8,7) 

19  Plant  proving  money-maker 

on  spare  plot® 

21  Carries  on  for  financial 
reward® 

22  To  a bird,  one  drink  (7) 

23  Footballers  In  their  place  of 
entertainment  (3,4) 

24  Poles  to  get  outside  support 
In  time  (5) 

25  Right  name  perhaps  for  a 
horrifying  experience  (9) 

Down  

1 Are  they  the  best  teachers 
of  art?  (3,7) 

2 Vehicle  bearing® 


3 Time  for  hurt  pride  about 
nothing® 

4 Very  keen  to  see  singer's 
come-back  (4) 

5 Reformer  In  favour  of 
worker  being  put  on  trial  (10) 

6 Formative  time  for  young 
gangster® 

7 Iron-road  headgear?  ® 

8 Boss  with  a way  acceptable 
to  many  (4) 

14  Stipulations  on  food  (IQ) 

16  Simple  way  to  find  a com- 
fortable situation  (4,6) 

17  Insects' time  to  rest 
perhaps® 

18  Encourages  a boy  to  have  a 
meal  (3,5) 

20  Message  conveying  money 
to  queen  (6) 

21  The  war  tribute  to  the 
departed  (6) 

22  Child-power  it  Is  said  (4) 

23  External  protection  for  a 
Roman  goat?  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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they  the  best  teachers  ® stuck?  Then  call  our  solutions  ine 
on  0891  338  338.  Calls  cost  3flp  per 
- rrtn.  cheap  rate,  49p  per  n*i  « atf 
llcle  bearing  ® other  times.  Service  suppSed  by  ATS 

WINNERS  OF  PRIZE  CROSSWORD  NO.  20,704 

This  week's  winners  of  a CoBra 
Engteh  Octtonary  era  Dr  Martin  Porter 
of  Lanham,  Kent,  Mr  R Gracfcnefl  of 
CarlteJe,  Cumbria.  P.  N.  Stakes,  of 
Hook,  Hampshire,  Mrs  Joyce  Weston 
of  Rotherham,  S.  Ybrics.  and  M.  J. 
Bath  of  WBWngton,  Manchester. 
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Lehman’s  terms ...  as  his  last  putt  drops  the.reLSef  shows.  Afterwards  the  American  said:  It  was  not 
do  rhythm  but  I stuck  it  out  and  Z came  through’ 
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Fifteen  months 
ago  Tom  Leh- 
man was  under 
the  surgeon's 
knife  for  cancer 
of  the  colon. 
Yesterday,  at 
Royal  Lytham  St  Annas,  he 
became  the  champion  golfer 
of  the  year,  as  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  quaintly  calls  the 
man  who  becomes  Open 
champion.  Lehman,  who  had 
led  by  six  shots  overnight 
Cram  Nick  Faldo,  eventually 
won  hy  two  from  Mark 
McC  umber  and  Ernie  Els; 
with  Faldo  fourth,  three  be- 
hind the  winner. 

The  champion's  final  round 
of  73.  two  over  par,  was  good 
enough  for  a 271  total,  better- 
ing that  of  Severiano  Balles- 
teros, who  won  the  last  Open 
here  in  1988,  by  two  shots. 
Faldo,  whose  third  successive 
68  on  Saturday  took  him  past 
Jack  NickLaus’s  record  of  32 
rounds  erf  under  70  in  the 
Open,  had  a fourth  successive 
sub-par  round  but  70  was 
never  going  to  be  good 
enough  yesterday. 

Afterwards  Lehman,  whose 
first  major  title  earned  him 
£200,000.  admitted  that  "it 

was  not  pretty  but  it  was 
gritty.  It  was  a struggle.  I 
didn’t  play  well.  I had  no 
rhythm  but  I stuck  it  out  and 
I came  through."  He  also  ad- 
mitted that  the  crowd’s  wel- 
?=> ' come  as  he  walked  tha  final 
. { •.:*•  fairway  gave  him  "tingles  up 
• ■ f and  down  my  spine  and  tears 
• - in  my  eyes".  He  went  on:  "My 
!ast  putt  was  only  three  feet 
and  I was  lagging  it.  I didn't 
.s'  want  to  have  on  my  grave- 
-4.;:,..  stone,  'Tom  Lehman,  he 

couldn’t  win  the  big  one’.” 

It  was  a great  effort  from  a 
‘ ■ man  who.  a week  after  the 
; 1995  Masters,  was  operated  on 
<<  ?r  cancer-  He  was  out  of  golf 
• for  a month,  finished  14th  in 
• his  first  tournament  back  on 

tour  and  won  the  Colonial 
National  Invitational  in  hie 

second. 

•,  He  has  also.  In  pro-speak, 
paid  his  dues.  He  was  runner- 
. up  fa  the  1994  US  Masters  to 
Jose-Mana  Olazabol,  third  to 
Corey  Pavfa  fa  the  1995  US 
Open  and  second  to  Steve 
Jones  m this  year’s  US  Open,  ff 

£2™  ^ to  chaUenge  and  fail 
fast,  Lehman  was  perfectly  fit- 
tedto  become  champion. 

, e final  round  was  per- 
celved  by  almost  all  the 
“atchplay  between 
’•  Lehman  and  Faldo  even 
■ S??h  the  Eneltetaan  ^ 
only  one  ahead  of  Mark 

• 3*ay  Singh  and 

better,  who  had 
■ "...  ^ Faldo 

EShSSftSe???n’  had  found 

‘ ajhclw  or  change. 

■ ■ Just  needs  a flew  eariv 

. The  first  sis  to 

'A  h°wS  ***  crucial."  n 

I 3t^HarnnoWh,Ie  Lehn>“  Was 
. 1 ? 

srSIrttKfiBS 

rr[P  inches  away  and  was 
^ tajste 

P“tts  i£6anWJmted; 

sure  had  ^ 

first  sign  of  a Falrin 

pretty  bnt  It  was  gritty- 1 didn’t  play 
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